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U.S. Exports to Eastern Europe Up 


The value of U.S. nonstrategic goods 
licensed to Eastern Europe increased 
sharply in the fourth quarter of 1959 
to the highest level in 8 years, Secretary 
of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller has 
announced. 


In his 50th report to the President 
and the Congress covering administra- 
tion of export controls in the fourth 
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quarter of 1959, Secretary Mueller said 
export licensing to Eastern Europe for 
the quarter under review totaled $30.5 
million—almost three times the $114 
million in applications approved in the 
preceding quarter—and accounting for 
more than half of the $55.9 million in 
export licenses issued for the area in 
the whole of 1959. 

Almost two-thirds, or $19.9 million, 
of the fourth-quarter licensing value 
represented approvals for export to the 
U.S.S.R.—principally a $17-million tex- 


- 


tile ‘mill. Other commodities license 
for the area included passenger air- 
planes for Poland, $7.8 million; isobuty| 
alcohol for the U.S.S.R., $746,000; sulfur 
for Czechoslovakia, $690,000; tobacco 
for Czechoslovakia, East Germany and 
Hungary, $600,000; farm machinery to 
the US.S.R. and Rumania, $437,000: 
and styrene monomer to the U.S.S.R., 
$420,750. 


Technical Data Licensed 


In addition to the commodities licensed 
to Eastern Europe, the Department also 
approved a number of applications to 
ship technical data relating to produc- 
tion of plastics, pulp and paper, tire 
cord, manufactured gas, phosphoric acid, 
fertilizer, textiles, heating equipment 
for railway: cars, and other industrial 
activities. 

For the most part, the report states, 
these applications to ship technical data 
were submitted by U.S. firms pursuant 
to requests for quotations received 
either directly or indirectly from Soviet 
bloc countries. Since preparation of the 
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Field Offices Help With Export Controls 


The U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are staffed with personnel 
experienced in U.S. export controls. 
Whether export control information is 
needed or assistance with an export 
shipment, Field Offices can help. 


Among other export control services, 
Field Offices can: 


Get priority action for processing an 
application for export license, if an 
emergency exists. 


Extend the validity period of an ex- 
port license. 


Make other amendments to an export 
license. 


Explain export control regulations. 


Help with clearance of shipments 
through collectors of customs. 


Assist with Schedule B commodity 
classfication problems. 


Approve U.S. import certificates. 


Provide export control forms and 
printed informational material. 


The nearest Field Office should be 
consultec for information and assist- 
ance on export control regulations and 
problems. 
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U.S. Faces Competition 


U.S. exporters, however, face stiff 
competition in the Australian market 
from other foreign suppliers, as well as 
from local producers. The United King- 
dom regards Australia as its second 
most important market, and Australia 
gives preferential tariff treatment to 
British goods and to goods from other 
Commonwealth countries. Germany has 
become an important supplier of capital 
goods and textiles. Japan is a strong 
and active competitor there. 


Nevertheless, American goods are 
generally well remembered and_ well 
received in Australia. In the short time 
since the easing of controls on import 
of dollar goods (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Dec. 21, 1959, p. 6) retailer and 
consumer interest in U.S.-made products 
has been demonstrated by the public’s 
reaction to a number of commercial ex- 
hibits, department store displays, and 
newspaper advertisements featuring 
American goods. 
























Australian Market Expanding 


By American standards, Australia’s 
10.2 million people, or nearly 3 million 
families, does not constitute a large 
market. On the other hand, Australia is 
not a market to be ignored, not only 
because its consumption standards ap- 
proach those of the United States but 
also because the country is growing 
rapidly. 

The great expansion of production 
facilities; improved transportation serv- 
ices; housing construction to meet the 
needs of a rapidly increasing population; 
hydroelectric and irrigation programs, 
such as the immense Snowy River 
project, all require a large volume of 
imported capital equipment. Other ex- 
pected developments include construc- 
tion of a new oil refinery in South 
Australia and expansion of other 
refineries and the building of a large 
petrochemical plant in Melbourne. Many 
of the programs require external 
financing and afford opportunities for 
import of U.S. equipment. 

_ Matching the rapid rate of increase 
In population is the growth in per capita 
income. Improved wool prices and the 
growth and diversification of industrial 
output have added greatly to the pur- 
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Australian Market Offers Good Prospects 
For U.S. Exporters 


Australian markets, long closed to American goods by import con- 
trols established at the beginning of World War II, have been reopened 
to a wide range of U.S. goods through dollar trade liberalization meas- 
ures taken by the Government toward the end of 1959. The United 
States can regain its position as an important supplier of Australian 
imports if American manufacturers and exporters aggressively follow 
up trade opportunities now open to them in that market. 





This article, prepared in the British : 


Commonwealth Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, is based on a report by 
J. L. Dougherty, American Consul in 
Sydney, Australia. 





chasing power of the Australian con- 
sumer. 

U.S. exports to Australia in recent 
years have run at about $240 million a 
year. Machinery items as a group have 
constituted by far the principal export 
items; other large items have been un- 
manufactured tobacco, petroleum prod- 
ucts, motor vehicles and parts, tractors, 
timber, sulfur, and cotton.- Now that 
Australia has reduced its licensing dis- 
crimination against dollar goods, U.S. 
exporters are afforded a much greater 
potential for increasing their trade in a 
wide range of products. These include a 
variety of consumer goods, such as tex- 
tiles, which in postwar years have been 


practically barred from the Australian 


market. 


Import Outlook Favorable 


The current outlook in Australia is 
favorable for increasing imports from 
the United. States. Australian trade 
liberalization measures introduced on 
August 1 and December 1, 1959, dropped 
import licensing discrimination on all 
dollar goods except motor vehicles and 
a few consumer goods. Ahe Australian 
Minister of Trade announced on No- 
vember 29, 1959, that the remaining 
dollar discrimination would be removed 
within a relatively short period. That 
on motor vehicles is scheduled to go off 
on October 1, 1960. The remaining 
dollar discrimination can therefore be 
expected to disappear this year. 


Prospects continue favorable for ex- 
port of wool and other agricultural 
products, which bring in 80 percent of 
Australia’s foreign exchange earnings. 
Also, capital inflow is likely to approxi- 
mate that of the preceding year. Thus 
Australian foreign exchange reserves 
are likely to rise about 10 percent in 
the current fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960. 

Australia’s import-control program is 
reviewed every 4-month licensing period, 





beginning April 1, August 1, and Decem- 
ber 1, and, if the present prosperity 
continues and the balance-of-payments 
position shows further improvement the 
present ceiling of $1,960 million for 
annual global imports will likely be 
raised. 


Hints to U.S. Exporters 


On-the-scene observations of US. 
Foreign Commercial Officers stationed 
in Australia suggest that U.S. exporters 
may increase their sales to that country 
in various ways: 

Visit Australian markets if possible. 
Although U.S. manufacturers and ex- 
porters may obtain some assistance 
from an agent in Australia, correspond- 
ence cannot take the place of an on-the- 
spot assessement or personal visit by a 
factory representative or export man- 
ager. Competing suppliers, especially 
those from Britain, are continually send- 
ing representatives to Australia with re- 
markably good results in sales volume. 


Give immediate attention to orders 
and inquiries. A prompt and full reply 
to orders and inquiries can expedite 
sales. Some American companies do not 
immediately reply to correspondence 
and some do not even answer letters 
of inquiry. ' 

Select agents, distributors, or licensees 
carefully. American companies should 
exercise great care in selecting an Aus- 
tralian agent, distributor, or licensee, 
to see that he is active and that he has 
a good distribution organization, does 
not handle competitive lines, and is 
financially sound and reliable. Although 
not always practical for an American 
company, an on-the-spot investigation 
before appointment of an agent or dis- 
tributor is the ideal way and pays 
dividends over a long term. Australian 
import-export houses cannot understand 
the reluctance of middlesize and smaller 
U.S. manufacturers and exporters to ap- 
point an agent thoroughly capable of 
covering the Australian market, for 
much business is lost by not doing so. 

A large American company or a num- 
ber of smaller noncompetitive companies 
might well consider the use of an Amer- 
ican representative in Australia with 
knowledge and experience in sales and 
distribution. to assist Australian agents, 
distributors, or licensees with their mar- 
keting programs. Such a representa- 
tive would check the activity of agents, 
assist them with sales techniques, and 
evaluate their performance. 

As long as import licensing continues, 
American exporters should utilize indent 
agents in selected fields, as they are 
able to take advantage of quotas held 
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by their individual buyers. When an 
American sells directly to one customer, 
the ‘quota is confined to one individual 
instead of a number. 


Quote f.o.b. and c.i.f. prices. Austral- 
jan importers state that prices for 
American products are frequently 
quoted ex-factory, and not f.o.b. vessel 
(named port of shipment) or c.i.f. Inas- 
much as they are not familiar with U.S. 
inland transportation costs from factory 
to seaboard destinations, they are un- 
able to calculate the charge, and thus 
the ex-factory quotation is found to be 
a definite irritant, and sometimes it can 
be an obstacle to trade. 


Avoid added confirmation fee charges. 
Added precautions taken by U.S. ex- 
porters to obtain confirmation of Aus- 
tralian bank credits are not necessary 
and can only cause resentment in Aus- 
tralian importers because of the added 
charges they must pay. 


Easing of discrimination against dollar 
goods has resulted in a flush of export- 
ing to the Australian market by Amer- 
ican concerns who are new to it and 
who have not had the opportunity of 
testing over a period of time the busi- 
ness morality and credit worthiness of 
their new customers. As a consequence, 
it is now common practice for U.S. ex- 
porters to request the establishment of 
irrevocable letters of credit with orders 
from Australian buyers. As an added 
precaution, U.S. exporters at times ask 
U.S. banks to request confirmation of 
Australian bank credits—a practice that 
involves the additional expense of the 
American bank’s confirmation fee. 


Custom tailor individual orders. Some 
American manufacturers are reluctant 
to “custom tailor’ individual orders, and 
as a result lose many orders to Euro- 
pean manufacturers who are quite 
willing to do so. Amercian manufac- 
turers who do agree to custom tailor 
individual orders, frequently make ex- 
cessive charges for doing so and thus 
may price the product out of the 
market. 


Frequently the American manufac- 
turer does not take into consideration 
local requirements and takes an “you 
can take it or leave it” attitude. Such 
an attitude indicates only a _ limited 
interest in the export market. 


For example, U.S. electrical equip- 
ment containing 117-volt 60-cycle 
motors, relays, and transformers require 
220-volt 50-cycle components in Aus- 
tralia. A stepdown transformer with 
117-volt 60-cycle equipment is frequent- 
ly unsatisfactory. Apart from the 
awkwardness and additional expense 
required in using a stepdown transform- 
er, 60-cycle components frequently over- 
beat on 50 cycles because of lack of 
sufficient “iron” in the components. 

As an illustration of an aggressive 
international approach to the local 
problem, a European dictating machine 
has just been put on the market in the 
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United States, with facilities for adapt- 
ing it to the various alternating-current 
voltages available throughout the world, 
that is, }17 volts for use in the United 
States, 125 volts for Italy, 220 volts 
for the United Kingdom, and 240 volts 
for Australia. This equipment has 
sufficient “iron” to work on 40 to 60 
cycles and can be exported to most 
foreign countries without the need of a 
transformer or of tailoring. As the fa- 
ciliay for altering voltages is included in 
all machines manufactured by the Euro- 
equipment is required in countries using 
various voltages and frequencies. 

Know your market and its special 
requirements. A case in point is the 
growing potential demand in Australia 
for America cotton and synthetic tex- 
tiles. The Australian textile market is 
a lucrative one which requires attention, 
and American exporters may need to 
make some minor adjustments to meet 
peculiar needs. 


The following are some of the special 


requirements and the way in which 
they should be met: 


@ Textiles for some importers should 
be packed in waterproof wooden cases. 
The importer usually is willing to pay 
for the extra charge. 


®@ Five copies of invoices should be 
supplied to meet the requirement of 
Australian authorities. 

@ Illustrated copy orders should also 
be supplied. 

@ Promised shipping dates should. be 
met for earliest arrival. 

® Importers should be advised of any 
unavoidable delay in shipment. 

® Australian wholesalers and cloth- 
ing manufacturers buy large quantities 
of cotton and synthetic textiles for ship- 
ment in March and April and require 
sample pieces by January. For retail 
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over-the-counter trade, the goods gen. 
erally should be shipped in May, June, 
or July. 


@ Australian consumers are accus- 
tomed to purchasing piece goods in 36- 
inch widths, and it will take time for 
them to become accustomed to 44- and 
45-inch widths from the United States, 


@ Australians use American paper 
patterns, and any cooperation between 
pattern makers and textile suppliers 
would work to the advantage of both, as 
well as to the Australian retailer. 


@ The Australian market does not 
take large quantities of any one design 
or color because of the size of the popu- 
lation, but the purchasing power is high. 


@ The retail trade plans for two 
seasons, winter and summer. Summer, 
according to the retailer, runs from 
August 1 to February 28, and winter 
from March 1 to July 31. 


@ Importation of textiles for winter 
is limited as Australia can produce and 
manufacture most of its own needs of 
woolen fabrics. 


How BFC Can Help 


The Bureau of Foreign Commerce can 
help in preparations for a business visit 
to Australia by assisting in planning an 
itinerary; alerting U.S. Foreign Service 
Commercial Officers stationed in prin- 
cipal Australian cities to the purpose 
of the trip and providing them with gen- 
eral background information on _ the 
businessman’s firm so that if called 
upon they may be better able to offer 
appropriate assistance; and providing 
information on Australian customs and 
regulations pertaining to entry of 
samples, advertising literature, and ex- 
hibits. 


BFC offers consultation — services, 
either directly at its offices in Washing- 
ton or at any of the 33 Field. Offices, to 
exporters or other businessmen seeking 
information on the Australian market. 

The Bureau has also published the 
following World Trade Information 
Service reports on Australia. 


ott Data 7 the Economy of Australia, 
No. 58-3, January 1958. 
ag 8 eal be a in Australia, 1958, 
4 1, No. 
4 Tritt System of “Australia, pt. 2, 
March 1957. 
wy fee and Exc 
pt. 2, No. 88, Decem 
Patent and Trademark ‘Regulations of Aus- 
tralia, pt, 2, No. 58-42, el 
Pharmaceutical Regulations of Australia, 
pt. 2, No. 59-55, July 1 
Preparing Shipments to Australia, pt. 2, 
58-87, December 1958. 
Travelers’ B age eine of Aus- 


e  veeesela, Australia, 


tralia, pt. 2, No. 88, 
Foreign Trade of pan §, 1955-56, pt. 3, 
No. 57-19, June 7. 


Trade of the United States with Australia 
and New Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons wit!) 
1952-55, pt. 3, No. 57-53, December 1957. 

These publications may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. or from the Department 
of Commerce Field Offices, whose a¢- 
dresses are given at the bottom of page 
2 of this issue. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Mexico's 1960 Outlook Improves; 
Total Imports, U.S. Share Down 


Mexican imports were lower in the first 10 months of 1959, but 
exports were slightly higher. The U.S. share of Mexico’s imports was 
somewhat lower in 1959, while West Germany, Canada, and Japan made 


small gains. 


The federal budget for 1960 showed an increase of 9.2 percent. 
Some Government-owned industries will increase their investment ex- 
penditures. Prices remained steady compared to the previous year. 

A new tax law may benefit the mining industry under certain con- 
ditions. Several new plants were established and more are being planned. 
The largest corn crop in Mexican history has resulted in some export 


sales. 
Imports Lower; Exports Higher 


Imports for the first 10 months of 
1959 were $830.4 million, compared with 
$964 million in the comparable period 
of 1958. Exports were $634.1 million in 
the first 10 months and $629.1 million in 
the same period of 1958. The import 
balance, which was $334.9 million at the 
end of October 1958, was therefore re- 
duced to $196.3 million as of the end of 
October 1959. 


The U.S. share of Mexico’s imports in 
the 1958 period was $745.6 million, ac- 
cording to Mexican import figures, and 
represented 77.3 percent of total im- 
ports. Last year, the U. S. share of 
the Mexican market was only $606.4 
million, or 73 percent of total imports. 
Countries which increased their sales 
to Mexico last year over 1958 included 
West Germany (from 49 to 6.5 per- 
cent), United Kingdom (3.2 to 3.8 per- 
cent), Canada (2.1 to 2.5 percent) and 
Japan (0.6 to 1.2 percent). 


On the export side there was less 
change, although Japan showed up much 
more strongly in 1959 as the second 
place market’ for Mexican exports, after 
the United States, largely because more 
cotton was shipped directly to Japan 
from Mexican ports rather than through 
United States ports. 

Official and private sources report 
that 1959 was a record year for tourism. 
Entries in the first 10 months of 1959 
were 480,000 as against 450,000 in the 
same months of 1958. Dollar income 
from tourism reportedly increased 19 
percent, from $460.9 million in the first 
10 months of 1958 to $549.6 million in 
the same period of 1959. 

Mexican banks have been authorized 
by Article 28 of the Income Tax Law 
of 1960 to establish confidential or num- 
bered accounts. These may be opened 
by aliens residing outside the Republic, 
and all transactions may be carried on 
by means of a code number instead of 
a name. The new system is expected to 
increase the flow of short-term capital 
to Mexico. 

The Government’s budget for 1960 
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projects a balance between revenues 
and expenditures of 10,251 million pesos, 
an increase of 9.2 percent over the origi- 
nal budget for 1959. Except for some 
increases in rates affecting income tax- 
payers in the higher brackets, the gen- 
eral tax structure was left much as it 
was in 1959. The basic assumption of 
the Government’s 1960 budget appears 
to be that no new taxes_or large in- 
creases in existing taxes will be neces- 
sary, as an upswing in economic activity 
can be expected in 1960 to boost federal 
revenues sufficiently to cover increased 
expenditures. 

Public investment expenditures of the 
Federal Government were increased by 
only 202 million pé@sos, 6.9 percent over 
last year’s; however, there were indica- 
tions that decentralized Government 
agencies, such as Petroleos Mexicanos, 
the Federal Electricity Commission, and 
the National Railways, will undertake 
investment expenditures considerably in 
excess of last year‘s. In addition, private 
domestic and foreign investment ap- 
pears to be rising. 

In December the Government an- 
nounced its Southeast Plan for develop- 
ing the states of Campeche and Yuca- 
tan and the Territory of Quintana Roo 
in the Yucatan Peninsula. The plan in- 
cludes opening of large new areas to 
cultivation, redistribution of the rural 
population, road construction, various 
public works, and_ construction of 
meteorological stations at Merida, Che- 
tumal, and Islas Mujeres. 

The wholesale price index showed a 
decline of 1 percent and the cost of liv- 
ing index increased by only 0.4 percent 
during the year. 


Changed Tax Law May Help Mining 


Although no relief in mining taxes 
was granted during 1959, the Revenue 
Law published on December 29, which 
lists sources of tax revenue for 1960, 
shows applicable rates for each cate- 
gory which may provide a legal basis 
for the mining industry to obtain tax 
reductions in 1960. Article 19 of the 
1960 Revenue Law permits the Ministry 


of Finance to authorize a remission of 
Federal taxes up to a maximum of 75 
percent of the tax liability. However, 
the mining industry, along with several 
others, is exempt from this provision; 
and the exception made for mining 
enables the said Ministry to grant a 
100-percent remission of production and 
export taxes to mining enterprises 
through fiscal agreements which it can 
enter into with individual companies. 
Forgiveness of such taxes will depend 
on various factors, such as the com- 
panies’ encouragement of new explora- 
tions, addition to their mineral reserves, 
retention of part of their production for 
processing within Mexico, processing of 
their minerals in Mexico, and other con- 
ditions which the Ministry may impose. 


New Firms Opened, Corn Exported 


Among new firms established in De- 
cember were Canmex, S.A. de C.V., 
capitalized at 1 million pesos, to manu- 
facture pressurized cans for packaging 
shaving and hand creams; Plastiglass 
de Mexico, S.A., capitalized at 500,000 
pesos, to manufacture plastic sheeting; 
Engineering Equipment Company de 
Mexico, S.A., capitalized at 150,000 
pesos, to import and distribute engi- 
neering equipment; and Otavalo, S.A., 
affiliated with 10 other newly-formed 
firms, to develop and sell real estate. 
Phillips Mexicana, S.A., manufacturer 
of electrical home appliances, increased 
its capital from 10 to 25 million pesos. 

The largest corn crop in Mexican his- 
tory was harvested and as a result 
prices dropped below those officially 
guaranteed. Sales of approximately 100,- 
000 metric tons of white corn to Europe 
were reported. 
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Foreign Service Officers 


To Visit US. 


Richard Rueda, economic officer 
in the American Embassy in Asun- 
cion, Paraguay, will visit New York 
and Philadelphia while on his home 
leave. Helen E. Kavan, formerly 
economic officer in the Embassy in 
Marseille, France, will visit Cleve- 
land before reporting for duty at 
her new post at the Embassy in 
Saigon, Viet-Nam. 

Mr. Rueda will be available for 
conferences in New York on March 
21, 22, and 23 and in Philadelphia 
on March 24 and 25. Mrs. Kavan 
will be available on March 14 and 
15. 

Businessmen desiring to discuss 
with these foreign service officers 
economic conditions or trade and in- 
vestment problems in Paraguay or 
France may arrange to do so 
through Department of Commerce 
Field Offices in those cities. 
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Business Sustained in Honduras, 
Banana Shipments Sharply Cut 


Business activity in Honduras held up well in the fourth quarter of 
1959 despite recurrent domestic tensions. The fiscal situation deterio- 
rated moderately, and a budget deficit is forecast for 1960. Yearend for- 
eign exchange reserves, although below original estimates, indicated 
that the persistent down trend of recent years had been arrested. 

Banana shipments were off, as a result of storms, the full effect of 
which remained to be felt. Elsewhere the agricultural situation was gen- 


erally favorable. 


Business Remains Steady 


Business in general held up well dur- 
ing the quarter, considering political 
tensions and other factors. In Teguci- 
galpa overall sales approximated levels 
attained im the same period of 1958, 
primarily because of heavier movements 
of machinery, equipment, vehicles, and 
medicinals, which offset declines in sales 
of general merchandise and imported 
foodstuffs. On the North Coast, where 
commerce is less susceptible to govern- 
ment activity and to politics, business 
improved in almost all lines except im- 
ported foodstuffs, as measured by San 
Pedro Sula sales. 


Continued Deficit Forcast 


Government revenues for 1959 
amounted to 70.3 million lempiras, 
against incurred obligations of 87.1 mil- 
lion lempiras (1 lem pira=US$0.50). 
Thus, overall fiscal operations for the 
year resulted in a net deficit of 168 
million lempiras, including 8.7 million in 
revalidated orders to pay carried over 
last year. The yearend deficit com- 
pares with deficits of 6.5 million at the 
end of September, 3.0 million on June 
30, and 10.3 million at the end of 1958. 

The greater part of the 1959 deficit, 
about 10.0 million lempiras, was fi- 
nanced by external loans, utilized in 
large part for financing road construc- 
tion and other public works. Internal 
credits and cash on hand financed 1 mil- 
lion lempiras. The remaining unpaid 6.1 
million represented orders to pay to be 
“absorbed” in 1960. 


The Congress-approved budget for 
1960 forecasts expenditures at 95.7 mil- 
lion lempiras, against estimated reve- 
nues of 76 million, the deficit to be 
covered by borrowing, mainly from 
abroad. Budgets for the Ministry of 
Public Education and the Ministry of 
Communications and Public Works were 
substantially increased over 1959 levels. 


Reserve Position Holds 


Net international reserves at the 
year’s end stood at $10.3 million, $1.6 
million above holdings at the end of 
1958: Considering that this figure in- 
cludes the $1.5 million credit established 
by the Government with the Bank of 
America and the Marine Midland Trust 
Company in the first quarter of 1959, 
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reserves at the end of the year were 
but slightly over those on December 31, 
1958. The year 1959, however, was the 
first year since 1954 that the country’s 
net foreign exchange position improved, 
reversing the steady downward trend, 
when reserves fell from about $30 mil- 
lion in the spring of 1954 to the low 
point of about $8 million on January 
31, 1959. 


Banana Exports Off 


Banana shipments fell in the fourth 
quarter, compared with fourth quarter 
1958, as a result of severe storms at the 
end of November. December shipments 
were cut to less than half those of 
December 1958, and the full effect of 
the storms will be felt in the first part 
of 1960. Banana exports for the year 
were estimated at 12.1 million stems, 
compared with 13.5 million in 1958. Rice 
and bean production exceeded that of 
1958. Corn output, despite diversion of 
cotton land to the crop, was below that 
of 1958, chiefly as a result of insect 
infestation. 

Agragrian reform received consider- 
able attention. Responsible leaders, both 
public and private, pointed out that in- 
asmuch as about 50 percent of the na- 
tional territory comprises public lands, 
a land reform program as such is not 
necessary. The answer to the agrarian 
problem, according to those spokesmen, 
lies in better agricultural credit facili- 
ties, construction of access roads to the 
large potentially productive agricultural 
areas, and improved technical know- 
how. 


Economic Integration Urged 


The President, along with the Pres!i- 
dents of El Salvador and Guatemala, on 
January 9 signed a declaration calling 
for accelerated economic integration of 
the three countries. On the same date, 
a revised bilateral treaty of free trade 
was signed with El Salvator, subject to 
ratification by both countries—U-S. 
Embassy, Tegucigalpa. 





U.K. lard tmports in the first 11 
months of 1959 were 320 million pounds, 
up 45 percent from a year earlier, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

Demand for lard in the United King- 
dom has been stimulated by lower lard 
prices and increased use in margarine. 


EEC Countries Make 
Significant Gains 


The tempo of economic activity in the 
Common Market countries increased 
significantly in 1959, and even more 
prosperous conditions are expected this 
year. 

Production within the countries in- 
creased nearly 5 percent in 1959 as com- 
pared with 1958, the Commission of the 
European Economic Community reports. 
Rate of growth of industrial production, 
other than agricultural, was up 7 per- 
cent over 1958. The steel industry 
showed the most marked gains, although 
the metal fabrication, textile, clothing 
and leather industries also made sub- 
stantial advances. The principal weak 
spots continued to be the coal and ship- 
building sectors. 


Exports Up 

All elements of demand contributed 
to the general improvement, the Com- 
mission further states, and there are in- 
dications that expansion will continue 
in 1960. External demand remained one 
of the principal elements sustaining 
economic activity although so far the 
improvement in world economic condi- 
tions is apparent. only in industrialized 
countries. EEC exports to third coun- 
tries in the third quarter increased by 
8 percent im value and 13 percent in 
volume over the same period of 1958. 
External demand is expected to remain 
bouyant and the high level of foreign 
orders to contribute to a further in- 
po ag in member countries’ exports in 
960. 


Private consumption, which so far has 
increased only moderately, is expected 
to rise-sharply in the coming months as 
the result of new wage increases. A 
number of wage agreements in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic are to be re- 
newed shortly, and some wage raises al- 
ready have been decided upon in the 
Netherlands. 


Rebuilding of inventories of imported 
raw materials is continuing although 
slowly. 


Increase in Investment 


Fixed private investment has in- 
creased in the Community. The gain 
has been particularly strong in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, the Netherlands, 
and Italy and has sparked a rapid de- 
mand for investment goods in those 
countries. By contrast, in Belgium and 
in France, where the upturn has been 
more recent, public investments are 
still the determining factor in forma- 
tion of fixed capital. Global forecasts 
for 1960 indicate considerable increases 
in investment in all member countries. 


Prices Stable 


The most outstanding factor in the 
economy of Community countries was 
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the relative price stability. Stability 
was reinforced by an increase in pro- 
ductivity, which often more than com- 
pensated for moderate wage increases; 
a decline in raw material prices from 
the preceding year; and increased com- 
petition as the result of the rapid 
growth in intra-Community trade. 

The Commission hastens to point out, 
however, that more recently pressures 
on prices have become apparent, and it 
is thought those pressures might grow 
this year for several reasons. Prices of 
some foodstuffs the supply of which has 
been limited by the drought have in- 
creased. Also, prices have increased for 
some industrial products, output of 
which appears to be adapting itself with 
difficulty to higher demand as reserve 
production capacity is exhausted. This 
tendency may be accentuated as the re- 
sult of wage increases expected in the 
coming months. Finally, generalized eco- 
nomic expansion in the industrialized 
countries is likely to lead to higher raw 
material prices on the world market. 

The Commission cites the problems of 
formulating a business cycle policy 
which will permit the growth to con- 
tinue while preserving price stability. 
It counsels that monetary measures to 
restrict credit, such as those already 
taken by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, should not 
be followed by other countries of the 
Community which have important mar- 
gins for growth. Also, the Commission 
sees such measures as checking internal 
demand, which if reinforced could favor 
the development of exports to the detri- 
ment of imports. This situation in turn 
would lead to a new increase in balance- 
of-payment surpluses, which is neither 
necessary nor desirable in the present 
state of international liquidity and in 
view of the balance of payments of the 
United States and of the less developed 
countries. 

The Commission is of the opinion that 
a coordinated business cycle should as- 
sure price stability in countries in 
which expansion is particularly rapid 
while insuring a high level of employ- 
ment in countries where that has not 
been achieved. 

The Commission further advises the 
Community to try to absorb menacing 
economic pressures by utilizing to the 
greatest degree possible foreign trade 
possibilities; by increasing the mobility 
of factors of production, particularly la- 
bor; and in utilizing public financing as 
a regulator if and when economic con- 
ditions require such action. 





U.S. exports of unmanufactured to- 
bacco in the calendar year 1959, at 
465.6 million pounds (export weight), 
were 3.5 percent below those of 1958, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports, 

The value of 1959 exports, at $346.2 
million, was only 2.3 percent below the 
1958 value, and 3.6 percent below the 
record 1957 value of $359.1 million. 
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Lower Trade Decreases Paraguayan 
Optimism; Reserves Rise Over 1958 


Reduced lumber and cotton exports from Paraguay during the 
fourth quarter of 1959 were depressing to the economy. With reference 
to the general balance of trade, the drop in imports for the year had 
been. greater than the drop in exports. However, the fourth quarter 


witnessed a small negative balance 


Economy Stable; Reserves Increase 
During the fourth quarter 1959 Para- 
guay continued its basically sound 
course under its stabilization plan in- 
augurated in September 1957. The 
wholesale price index rose only 1.7 per- 


cent in the fourth quarter compared to 
a rise of 9.7 percent in the third quar- 
ter of 1959. The guarani remained stable 
during the fourth quarter at 122 guar- 
anis to the dollar. 


International (multilateral) reserves 
of the Central Bank decreased slightly 
during the fourth quarter, from $3,057,- 
000 at the end of September _to $2,853,- 
000 at the end of December. In Decem- 
ber 1958 the reserve figure was a nega- 
tive $231,000. 

After a trip to the United States, the 
ex-president-of the Central Bank re- 
ported that some kind of assistance can 
be expected for the private develop- 
ment bank, now under study. However, 
certain conditions will have to be met 
first by the Paraguayans. 


The trade balance for 1959 was ap- 
proximately $5 million. This compares 
favorably to the 1958 trade balance of 
$1.5 million, although the improvement 
resulted from a drop in imports rather 
than to an increase in exports. 


Imports, Exports Lower for Year 


Imports during the fourth quarter, 
using f.o.b. values, totaled $7 million. 
Compared to the fourth quarter of 1958, 
imports were 10.4 percent greater. Total 
imports for 1959, reported at $26 mil- 
lion, were 19.6 percent less than the 
1958 total of $33 million. Part of the de- 
crease was due to the drop in imports by 
Pure Oil Company and CORPORSANA. 
Using f.o.b. values, private importers in 
1958 imported goods at a rate of almost 
$2 million a month. The decrease was 
due to the sharp drop in lumber ex- 
ports to Argentina, such exports being 
approximately $5 million under exports 
of lumber for 1958. 

All other Paraguayan exports except 
cotton, approximated or surpassed 1958 
totals for the entire year. Cotton suf- 
fered from an unsatisfactory crop and 
for 1959 dropped in value to $2 million, 
a decline of 44.1 percent from 1958. 


Trade With U.S. Remains Steady 


The United States continued to be the 
leading market for Paraguay’s exports. 
During the fourth quarter, exports to 


of trade of $86,000. 





the United States totaled $2.3 million 
compared to $2.55 million during the 
previous quarter, -vhile exports to Ar- 
gentina were $1.7 million. Argentina 
supplied 33.2 percent of Paraguay’s im- 
ports, during this quarter, the United 
States supplied 16.4 percent, and Ger- 
many continued her steady increase on 
a percentage basis by supplying 13.2 
percent of all imports. 


Foodstuffs remained the leading im- 
port commodity by value (23.4 percent 
of total imports), followed by transpor- 
tation equipment (11.6 percent), and 
fuel and lubricants (11.1 percent). Com- 
pared to 1958, foodstuffs showed an in- 
crease in value while all other items 
showed declines. 


Exports during the fourth quarter to- 
taled $7 million by value. Compared to 
the third quarter of 1959 this repre- 
sented a decrease of 22.3 percent and 
compared to the fourth quarter of 1958 
it represented a decrease of 26.5 per- 
cent. Exports (f.o.b. Paraguayan ports) 
totaled $31.2 million last year, a de- 
crease of 8.5 percent from 1958 totals 
of $34.1 million, and were the lowest 
since 1952, a disappointment in view of 
the high meat and hides exports in 1959. 


Agricultural Production Fair 


Sugar putput last year is estimated 
at 32,500 tons compared with 35,120 
tons in 1958. The 1959 wheat crop will 
total approximately 10,000 metric tons. 
Tobacco is the only sector of Para- 
guayan agriculture which is considered 
better than usual. The new crop is esti- 
mated at about 8,000 metric tons. 


Despite hardships which the coffee in- 
dustry at Pedro Juan Cabellero has 
experienced as a result of the financial 
difficulties of CAFE, production is still 
increasing from trees under cultivation 
by indepenaent farm owners and on 
many farms once under CAFE but now 
under private managment. The 1959 
harvest, completed in mid-October, was 
excellent and is estimated at from 12,000 
to 15,000 bags. Preliminary estimates 
for the 1960 crop are running as high 
as 20,000 bags. 

The coffee development, Compania 
Americana de Formento Economico 
(CAFE), was declared bankrupt by Par- 
aguayan court, and a commission was 
appointed to supervise the administra- 
tion of CAFE until bankruptcy proceed- 
ings are terminated. 
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Larger Market for U.S. May Arise 


From Ghanian Dollar Liberalization 


Ghana is considering further liberalization of dollar imports, which 


will enhance the already attractive market in that country. Ghana’s - 


economy showed more than normal strength during the last quarter 
of 1959 because of a bumper cocoa crop and heavy public development 
expenditure. Imports for both public and private sectors reached record 
levels, and retail trading has been flourishing. Official cost of living 
indexes have tended to creep upward. There has been some new foreign 
private investment, and several large projects have reached an ad- 
vanced study stage. Prospects for early implementation of the Volta 
River power-aluminum project are increasingly bright. 

Imports and exports for 1959 are expected to be almost exactly in 
balance, at record levels of about £G 110 million in each direction, but 
the usual deficit of about £G 10 million in invisible payments should 
produce a corresponding overall deficit in the balance of payments. 
Balance of payments and fiscal deficits may create inflationary pressures 
by 1961. Stability of the Ghana pound thus will depend on efforts to 


diversify the economy. 
Trade With United States Grows 


With an unusually large percentage 
of the relatively late-harvested 1958-59 
cocoa crop and the early 1959-60 crop 
exported within a single calendar year 
at favorable world prices, plus strong 
markets for Ghana’s other exports, total 
exports are almost certain to have 
reached £G 110 million by the year’s 
end and may possibly exceed the 1954 
record of £G 114 million. 


Imports clearly will set a new record 
somewhere in the neighborhood of £G 
110 million. The United States has en- 
joyed an increased share of this ex- 
panded market, along with the United 
Kingdom, Western Germany, and the 
Netherlands. 


Although Ghana is a substantial net 
earner of U.S. dollars, import licenses 
still are required for nearly all con- 
sumer goods and most capital goods 
from the dollar area. The Government is 
considering the possibility of removing 
licensing restrictions from additional 
dollar items, and some relaxation is an- 
ticipated over the next several months. 

The visit of a United States Trade 
Mission to Ghana in early February 
stimulated an already brisk demand for 
American products. 

The Czechoslovak Government put on 
a well-presented and well-attended 
trade fair during the first 3 weeks of 
December. Present trade with the Sino- 
Soviet bloc averages less than 2 percent 
of Ghana's total foreign trade. 

A West German Trade Mission visited 
Ghana in late December and concluded 
a general agreement on technical assist- 
ance and laid the groundwork for a Ger- 
man-financed technical institute, a 
double tax treaty, an investment guar- 
anty agreement, and a West German 
export credit insurance program in 
Ghana, 





Bumper Cocoa Crop Anticipated 


With cocoa reaching the coast through 
December already in excess of 230,000 
long tons, this year’s main cocoa crop 
will be perhaps 275,000 tons because of 
favorable weather, improved insect con- 
trol, and production from new plantings. 

Several new industrial units went into 
production during the quarter, including 
a Government-owned match factory 
and privately owned or controlled in- 
secticide and truck assembly plants. 
Feasibility surveys, covering a large 
number of potential new industries, 
have been completed by the Govern- 
ment’s Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion. Special attention has been given 
to a paper plant, a toilet roll cutting 
plant, a distillery, and a vegetable oil 
refinery. Negotiations are proceeding 
with foreign firms interested in estab- 


lishing a flour mill. and a petroleum 
refinery. 


A group of five major U.S. and Cana- 
dian aluminum companies have organ- 
ized an entity known as the Volta 
Aluminum Co. Ltd. (VALCO) in Ghana 
and are working out relationships with 
the Government for the proposed alu- 
minum smelter at Tema. The Prime 
Minister has signed a new contract with 
Kaiser Engineers and Constructors Co., 
for further preparatory work on the 
related hydroelectric power site at Ako- 
sombo. It is hoped firm commitments 
for financing and construction of the 
dam, power station, and smelter can be 
achieved by September 1960. ~ 


Money Supply Hits Alltime High 


Ghana’s internal trade, always at a 
peak during December and January be- 
cause of the cocoa money reaching the 
farmers during the fall, was more pros- 
perous- than usual this year causing 
some increases in retail prices for basic 
cost-of-living items. Even with the pro- 


ducer price down from 72 shillings per 
60 Ibs. last year to 60 shillings this year, 
actual payments to the farmers through 
December for the current main crop 
have exceeded £G 25 million compared 
with only £G 17 paid to the farmers 
through December 1958. 


Another expansive factor has been 
Government expenditure, expected to 
reach a record £G 85 million in the 
fiscal year ending next June, of which 
about £G 60 million will have been spent 
on the recurrent budget and the bal- 
ance on development. The Cocoa Mar- 
keting Board and local government 
authorities also have stepped up their 
various internal expenditure programs. 


Reserves Expected to Decline 


With an increasing proportion of the 
public revenue needed for recurrent ex- 
penditure, the Government has long and 
publicly anticipated that outside finan- 
cial assistance will be needed if the 
Second Development Plan is to be im- 
plemented in its present form. Supplier 
credit arrangements already are being 
utilized for certain self-liquidating pub- 
lic projects, and longer term credits are 
likely to be sought from the various 
international financial organizations in 
the near future. The Government’s pres- 
ent foreign debt amounts to only about 
5 percent of annual revenue. 

A fundamental change in income tax 
treatment of approved pioneer indus- 
tries, passed by the National Assembly 
in November, will permit pioneer indus- 
tries to charge off all taxable net in- 
come as an accelerated capital allow- 
ance until the full initial investment has 
been amortized. 


Government To Buy Ship Lines 


The Government announced negotia- 
tions aimed at buying out its 40 percent 
partner in the Black Star Line, the Zim 
Israel Navigation Company, on Decem- 
ber 31. According to the Ministry of 
Transport and Communications, pur- 
chase of eight cargo ships from yards in 
the Netherlands and West Germany is 
contemplated. It is expected that Zim 
will be invited to continue providing 
management services to Black Star un- 
til 1967. 

The Government has placed firm or- 
ders in the United Kingdom and West 
Germany for an additional 225 urban 
and interurban buses, bringing the total 
ordered recently to 280. These buses wii! 
be sold to municipalities and private 
transport cooperatives. 

Several opportunities exist for foreign 
engineering firms and equipment sup- 
pliers. These include urban and rura! 
water supply projects totaling about {G 
7 million, a 30,000 kilowatt diesel powcr 
station at Tema expected to cost about 
£G 3 million, and expansion of tele- 
communications facilities and a new 
sewerage system for Accra. At least 
some of these projects are expected ‘0 
be put out for international tender 
within a few months.—U.S, Embassy, 
Accra. 
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Ecuadoran Economy Expanding at 
Yearend; Bananas Make Record 


The Ecuadoran sucre is given high rank for stability among the 
currencies of the free world. Ecuador increased its budget for 1960 by 
about 9 percent and provided more funds for highway and school con- 


struction. 


Banana exports set a record high in 1959 and cocoa exports showed 


considerable increase. 


A new refinery which began production on December 1 will provide 
Ecuador’s needs for refinery products. Port and highway construction 
made good progress last year. A plastic manufacturer plans to greatly 
increase his capacity, and four new flour mills which will probably begin 
operation in 1960 will increase Ecuador’s milling capacity by 75 percent. 
Several new facilities will improve Ecuador’s communication services. 


Sucre Firm, Budget Increased 
Considerable publicity was given the 
sucre in the last quarter of the year, 
when it was ranked fourth among cur- 
rencies of the free world for stability, 
after the Portuguese, Swiss, and Belgian 
monetary units. The average free-mar- 
ket quotation for purchase of dollar 
checks in December was 17.23 sucres. 


Ecuador’s international monetary 
reserves, the Central Bank reports, 
reached 511.85 million sucres on Decem- 
ber 10, or- approximately US$34.12 mil- 
lion. At the end of the year reserves 
amounted to 499.75 million sucres com- 
pared with 445.12 million at the end of 
the preceding quarter and 410.63 million 
sucres on December 31, 1958. 


The 1960 budget approved by the 
Ecuadoran Congress totals $103,360,239, 
at official rate of exchange of 15.15 
sucres to the dollar, an 8.9-percent in- 
crease over the 1959 budget. Capital 
expenditures were increased, particular- 
ly for highway and school construction, 

The Government authorized a number 
of new bond issues—39 million sucres 
for balancing the budget, 55 million for 
construction of a Municipal Palace and 
a Palace of Justice in Quito, 20 million 
for sewerage and sanitation projects in 
Quito, 60 million for improvements in 
the Guayaquil suburbs, and several 
smaller issues in amounts up to 10 mil- 
lion sucres. 

The Government, by Executive decree 


published in Official Register No. 1000, 


of December 23, 1959, raised to 9.5 per- 
cent the consular fee payable by ship- 
pers using national-flag ships and thus 
eliminated the 1 percent differential in 
their favor. 


Banana Production Sets Record 


Ecuador, the world’s largest exporter 
of bananas, established a new export 
record in 1959, when 34,761,456 stems 
Were shipped. The banana industry has 
increased its capacity considerably, but 
further expansion depends upon im- 
proved transportation and _ efficient 
handling of the fruit. 

Cacao production and exports also 
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increased notably last year. Exports 
totaled 27,342 metric tons, compared 
with 20,416 metric tons in 1958. 


Sugar production is estimated to have 
amounted to 89,800 metric tons. The in- 
dustry plans to expand, and Ecuador 
hopes to find new export markets for 
its sugar. Ecuador has exported sugar 
in only the last 3 years. Exparts, in 
1959 amounting to 30,500 metric tons, 
went to Japan, Rumania, and the United 
States. 


New Refinery Opens 


The new $5 million petroleum refinery 
plant of Anglo-Ecuadoran Oil Fields, 
Limited, started production on Decem- 
ber 1. With a capacity for processing 
12,000 barrels of crude oil a day, the 
refinery has increased Ecuador’s total 
refining capacity to 13,500 barrels of 
crude a day, which is considered ade- 
quate to meet the country’s present 
requirements of refined petroleum 
products. Ecuador imported $1.5 million 
worth of refined petroleum products 
last year. 

Fifteen petroleum concessionaires 
were operating in Ecuador in December, 
of which 5 had wells in production, ac- 
cording to a local petroleum publication. 
Producing wells as of that date were 
listed as 1,674, which reportedly pro- 
duced 2,758,774 barrels of crude from 
January through December. 


Port, Highway Work in Progress 


Construction of the new $20 million 
port at Guayaquil progressed rapidly in 
the last quarter of the year, and the 
port was scheduled for completion in 
33 months. Construction at the Port of 
Manta has been delayed. The Ports of 
San Lorenzo, Puerto Bolivar, and Bahia 
de Caraquez were being improved. 

The Ecuadoran Congress ratified the 
$5.3 million loan granted by the U.S. 
Development Loan Fund for local ex- 
penses of constructing the Quito-Santo 
Domingo-Quevedo highway. The pro- 
jected 148-mile road will bypass the 
worst section of the present hjghway 

(Continued on page 10) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Brazil's Oil Output, 
Coffee Exports Rise 


Brazil’s coffee exports increased in 
December, and petroleum production 
showed a substantial increase in 1959. 
The continued inflation is reflected in 
the 1960 Federal budget. Some new ex- 
change regulations have come into ef- 
fect. 

The Government undertook to assure 
establishments of a tractor manufactur- 
ing industry. Other developments indi- 
cate continued industrial expansion. 


Coffee Exports, Oil Production Up 


December coffee exports amounted 
to 1.2 million bags, compared with 
slightly over 1 million bags in Decem- 
ber 1958. Total exports for 1959 were a 
little over 17.6 million bags, exceeding 
1958 exports (12.9 million bags) by some 
38 percent. 


Brazil’s 1959 crude petroleum produc- 
tion reached a record total of almest 
23.6 million barrels, an increase of al- 
most 25 percent over the 18.9 million 
barrels in 1958. 


In an effort to save foreign exchange, 
as well as to assist the national sugar 
alcohol industry, the percentage of al- 
cohol added to gasoline sold in the 
States of the sugar-cane area was in- 
creased. In the States of Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo the percentage is 25, and 
in certain States in the northeast it is 
35. Only high-compression engines ap- 
pear to have difficulties with the alco- 
hol mixture. 


Federal Budget Reflects Inflation 


From all indications, the cost of liv- 
ing continued to rise in December at 
approximately the same rate as in No- 
vember. Although no definite figures are 
yet available, the total rise for the year 
1959 probably will be approximately 55 
percent, as measured by the Getulio 
Vargas Foundation index. 


The Federal budget for 1960 totals 


- 194.3 billion cruzeiros, with an estimated 


deficit of 14.8 billion. The total for 1958 
was 156.2 billion, with an 8.5 billion 
deficit. 


Exchange Regulations Moditied 


Several modifications of the exchange 
control regulations were put into effect 
in December. The export system was 
changed (see Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, January 18, 1960). Foreign exchange 
received from export transactions now 
is negotiated at the free market rate, 
except for receipts from coffe and 
cacao beans which are negotiated at 76 
cruzeiros per dollar, and cacao deriva- 
tives, castor seed, and crude petroleum 
and its derivatives at 100 cruzeiros per 
dollar. Under Instruction 190 of Decem- 
ber 21, 80 percent of freight payments 
negotiated in the free market must be 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Philippine President Reports Sound 
Progress Under Stabilization Plan 


The past year’s accomplishments in 
the Philippines and the Filipino First 
Policy were emphasized by President 
Garcia in his State of the Nation ad- 
dress to the Philippine Congress last 
month. 

The Government’s stabilization pro- 
gram, the President said, had been high- 
ly effective in strengthening the econ- 
omy and the foreign exchange mar- 
gin and disinflationary fiscal and credit 
measures had strengthened the peso, 
built up foreign exchange reserves, 
and prevented a large increase in the 
money supply. He strongly defended the 
exchange margin as an effective stabli- 
zation measure and reiterated his oppo- 
sition to devaluation. Denying that 
the margin had increased prices, he 
contended that prices had risen more 
slowly than costs and that the price in- 
creases that did occur were du eto high- 
er taxes, tariffs, and production costs. 


The President warned that sudden, 
total decontrol of imports would annihi- 
late Philippine industrialization but rec- 
ommended that a bicameral committee 
of Congress study a gradual decontrol 
program. : 

The Filipino First Policy was de- 
scribed as an effort by Filipinos to ob- 
tain a major and dominant position in 
their own economy. The policy, the 
President said, would be carried out 
fairly, in keeping with international ob- 
ligations to the free world and within 
the framework of special relations with 
the United States. In this connection, he 
cited the Philippine constitutional grant 
of equal rights in exploitation of natural 
resources and operation of public utili- 
ties and also the “trading parity rights” 
provided in the revised U.S.-Philippine 
trade agreement. 

U.S.-Philippine relations were de- 
scribed as improved as a result of 
progress in negotiations on U.S. bases, 
the U.S. gold devaluation claim payment 
to the Philippines, and endorsement by 
U.S. executive departments of an addi- 
tional $73 million payment for war dam- 
age claims and an adjustment of the 
Romulo-Snyder loan to the Philippines. 
The United States, it was disclosed, 
would be asked to reexamine other 
Philippine claims previously rejected. 

The Chief Executive cited the barter 
program as a realistic outlet for some 
marginal products and a practical way 
to dispose of rice, corn, and tobacco sur- 
pluses. In view of the decline in U.S.- 
Philippine trade, development of other 
foreign markets is essential he said, 
and he has directed that the Philippines 
conclude trade agreements. with Ger- 
many and Japan and explore the ._possi- 
bility of expanding trade with Australia, 
Pakistan, Spain, and other countries. 
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Congress was urged to study ways of 
making Philippine products more com- 
petitive in international markets. 

Although acknowledging the accom- 
plishments of Governnient corporations, 
the President said many of them are 
overstaffed and are run too expensively. 
He cited that private participation in 
a Government-owned integrated steel 
mill should be encouraged and that Gov- 
ernment corporations of a kind that can 
be operated by private enterprise should 
be sold to private interests. 

Looking to the future, the Chief 
Executive called for all-out war on graft 
and corruption, and although citing the 
accomplishments of Presidential inves- 
tigative bodies, asked for a graft-bust- 
ing commission to prosecute cases be- 
fore the courts. 


He also recommended new legislation 
to facilitate exploitation of the Suriago 
laterite deposits, reexamination of the 
Government’s policy of price supports 
for agricultural crops, abolition of the 
capital gains tax, amendments to the 
reparations law to eliminate abuses and 
open opportunities to Filipino-controlled, 
as well as wholly Filipino-owned enter- 
prises, to engage in reparations trade, 
and measures to improve Philippine 
tourist attractions. 





Ecuadoran Economy ... 


(Continued from page 9) 
between Quito and Guayaquil and have 
the added advantage of opening up new 
fertile agricultural areas. 

Work on the new air terminal build- 
ings at Quito and Guayaquil continued, 
and a new airport terminal building at 
Cuenca was inaugurated. 


Industries To Expand 


Productos Latinoamericanos, a United 
States-owned firm, manufacturing poly- 
ethylene plastic bags for banana stems, 
will soon build a large factory in Guaya- 
quil to expand its operations. Already 
the largest producer of plastic bags in 
Latin America, the company plans also 
to produce plastic pipe and packaging. 

Four new flour mills reportedly will 
begin operations some time in 1960, 
one each in Guayaquil, Ambato, Loja, 
and Cuenca. The mills will have a total 
capacity of approximately 150 metric 
tons a day, which is estimated to in- 
crease Ecuador’s flour milling capacity 
by approximately 75 percent. 
Communications Improved 

The Ministry of Public Works and 
Communications awarded contracts for 
air-navi gation telecommunications 


equipment totaling $1.8 million. The con- 
tracts went to three Dutch firms under 





Brazil's Economy... 


(Continued from page 9) 
deposited in the Bank of Brazil in ad- 
vance. 


Development Activities Program 

A Presidential decree assigned respon- 
sibility for establishing a tractor indus- 
try in Brazil to the Executive Group 
for the Automotive Industry (GEIA). 


The four or five firms which will be ap- 
proved to manufacture tractors will re- 
ceive special foreign exchange treat- 
ment and other incentives. Importation 
of complete and assembled tractors at 
special exchange rates will be prohibited 
after July 1, 1960. 

On December 15 Congress passed Law 
3692 establishing the Superintendency 
for the Development of the Northeast 
(SUDENE) to coordinate economic 
development of Brazil’s northeastern 
section, 


Pires Carneiro and Cia., reportedly 
will inaugurate its cement manufactur- 
ing plant at Capanema, about 90 miles 
from Belem, by the middle of the year. 
Companhia Vale do Rio Doce exported 
3.2 million tons of iron ore worth US$35 
million last year and anticipates sales 
of more than 4 million tons this year. 

Press reports indicate Mineracao Han- 
naco Ltda., a subsidiary of thé Hanna 
Co., of Cleveland, plans to reduce its 
proposed investment in railroad and 
port equipment to $50 million. If Han- 
naco’s plans are approved, it could start 
operations with exports of 2 to 3 mil- 
lion tons of iron ore annually. 

Companhia Swift do Brasil, one of 
four large foreign meat packers, closed 
its 40-year-old packing plant in the 
coastal town of Rio Grande. 

Completion of dredging of the port of 
Vitoria in the State of Espirito Santo, 
will provide a harbor 37.5 feet deep with 
a channel and a turning basin for large 
(35,000 ton) iron ore vessels. These im- 
provements will enable the port to 
handle iron ore exports of six million 
tons annually. 


The Brazilian Supreme Court handed 
down a ruling that Brazilians and for- 
eigners having equal responsibilities in 
a company must receive equal pay.— 
U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 





the terms of a recent $3.6 million credit 
extended to the Government of Ecuador 
by a consortium of Dutch banks. Inter- 
est and amortization on the dollar Joan 
is payable in sucres. Additional radio- 
telephone facilities between Quito and 
Guayaquil were installed during the 
quarter, and similar services will be 
extended to other cities. A number of 
local interests, as well as several large 
American broadcasting companies, have 
expressed an interest in organizing local 
broadcasting facilities. No broadcasting 
permits, however, had been issued at the 
end of the year, 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Lebanon Bans Export 
Of Lentils, Samne 


The Lebanese Government last month 
suspended export of lentils and samne, a 
kind of melted butter used for cooking. 

This suspension was necessary to 
maintain adequate stocks of these 
staples within the country. Domestic 
production of lentils has fallen off as a 
result of a 2-year drought, which may 
continue for a third year. 

For samne, the situation is more seri- 
ous because annual consumptjon far ex- 
ceeds domestic. production. Annual pro- 
duction of 100 tons was supplemented 
in 1958-59 by import of 700 tons. Esti- 
mated 1959-60 consumption is 650 tons. 

The place of samne is gradually being 
taken by a cheap grade of butter mixed 
with margarine and vegetable fats im- 
ported from Europe. The present price 
ratio is approximately 15 Lebanese 
pounds (US$5) for a kilogram of samne 
and 7.5 Lebanese pounds-tUS$2.50) for 
a kilogram of table butter—US. Em- 
bassy, Beirut. 





Canada Removes Import 


Ban on U.S. Swine and Pork 


Canada has removed the import em- 
bargo on U.S. swine, uncooked pork, 
pork products, including smoked hams 
and bacons, pork offal and garbage 
effective from February 8, it was an- 
nounced in Parliament on that date. 

This embargo had been in effect since 
August 29, 1952, because of the exis- 
tence of vesicular exanthema among 
US. hogs. Announcement that the 
disease had been eradicated in the 
United States was made by the US. 
Secretary of Agriculture on October 
22, 1959. 





Dominican Fertilizer Import 
Tax Exemption Canceled 


Dominican Republic import tax re- 
ductions on fertilizers, insecticides, and 
herbicides have been canceled by Law 
5289 of January 14, 1960. 

Previous regulations limited the 
amount of import tax to RD§$2 (RD$1— 
US$1, official rate) per ton-on imported 
fertilizer and exempted imports of agri- 
cultural insecticides, fungicides, and 
herbicides from all import taxes (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 14, 
1955, p. 13). These commodities are not 
subject to import tariffs——Gaceta Ofi- 
cial, January 16, 1960. 





South Vietnam’s 1959 experts of rice 
up to December 23 are unofficially re- 
ported at 4,837,000 cwt. (100 pounds) of 
milled and broken rice, almost double 
the quantity exported in calendar 1958, 
according to the Foreign Agricultural 

Service. 
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New Japanese Industrial Property 
Laws To Become Effective April | 


New Japanese legislation pertaining 
to patents, trademarks, utility models, 
and designs .will become effective on 
April 1, 1960. Changes provided in the 
new laws are anticipated to bring indus- 
trial property rights in Japan more 
nearly in line with concepts accepted 
in the United States. 


Old, New Patent Laws Contrasted 


Probably the most significant change 
in the patent and utility model laws is 
the adoption of the concept that an in- 
vention will not be accepted for regis- 
tration if a similar invention is regis- 
tered or publicly known in any other 
country. Under the old law it was pos- 
sible to legally register with the Jap- 
anese Patent Bureau an invention which 
was known in a foreign country, as long 
as it was not known in Japan. The Pat- 
ent Bureau is presently bringing its 
search and examination facilities up to 
date to implement this provision. 


The section of the law prohibiting the 
patenting of substances manufactured 
by chemical process has been broadened 
to include substances manufactured by 
nuclear conversion. 


Two or more related inventions may 
be patented within a single application. 

The provision dealing with infringe- 
ment limits patent infringement cases 
to those affecting commerce or business, 
thereby excluding infringement by use 
in the home. 


Previously, there have been disputes 
as to whether courts are bound by the 
judgment of the Patent Office in validity 
findings. The new law provides that the 
judgment of the Patent Office has no 
binding effect on a court. 

The old law provided that the Govy- 
ernment might cancel, restrict, or ex- 
propriate a patent right if necessary in 
the public interest whereas the new law 
makes it possible for a person other 
than the Government to work a pat- 
ented invention upon request if such 
request is considered justifiable. The 
provision for expropriation is repealed. 

The duration of a patent remains 15 
years from the date of publication, but 
it may not exceed 20 years from the 
date of filing the application. 

Provisions have been. added under 
which the court in an infringement ac- 
tion may issue an injunction, order the 
infringing articles destroyed, and pre- 
sume as the amount of damages the 
benefits received by an infringer, wheth- 
er such infringement was made inten- 
tionally or negligently. Damages may 
be mitigated by the court depending on 
whether the infringement resulted from 
“minor negligence.” 


A trial for invalidation of a patent 
may be demanded after the lapse of 5 
years except where the invalidity is 
based on the ground that the invention 
was described in a printed publication 
in a foreign country. 


Trademark Laws Cited 


The new trademark law adds prohi- 
bitions against registration of marks 
which use names or symbols of the 
United Nations and other international 
organizations, as designated by the Min- 
istry of International Trade and Indus- 
try, and marks which use names or 
symbols of Governmental bodies and 
associations. 


The duration of trademark rights has 
been reduced to 10 years from the pre- 
vious duration of 20 years. 


The law provides for free asignment 
of trademarks independently and with- 
out assignment of the business. A trade- 
mark registrant is free to license others 
to use his mark, provided that the regis- 
tration may be canceled in case the use 
of the mark by a license has misled the 
public concerning the quality of the 
merchandise. 

The old law provided that a registered 
trademark which was not used within 
a year after registration, or the use of 
which was discontinued for a period of 
3 years, might be canceled. This provi- 
sion was interpreted so that use com- 
menced after cancellation was sought, 
was sufficient to defeat the charge of 
nonuse or discontinuance of use. The 
new law provides that unless use is 
commenced within 3 years after regis- 
tration, or if use is at any time discon- 
tinued for a 3-year period, the registra- 
tion may be canceled; and nonuse at the 
time of filing the petition for cancella- 
tion is not affected by the commence- 
ment of use after the petition is filed. 


(Continued on page 26) 





Cuban-Austrian Trade 
Agreement Terminated 


The trade agreement between Cuba 
and Austria, which expired on December 
31, 1959, was officially terminated on 
January 4, 1960. The original 2-year 
trade argeement became effective on 
January 1, 1954, and on November 30, 
1957, was extended through December 
31, 1959 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Feb. 22, 1954, p. 9). 

Cuban exports to Austria in 1958, 
were valued at $948,354; imports from 
Austria had a recorded value of $659,- 
643.—U.S. Embassy, Havana. 
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Tunisia Central Bank 
Lowers Rediscount Rate 


The Central Bank of Tunisia has 
lowered its rediscount rates on medium, 
short-term, and export credits. 

Rates on medium-term credit—1 to 5 
years—have been reduced from 4 per- 
cent to 3.5 percent. 


Rediscount rates on short-term credits 
have been brought down to 3 percent. 
Prior to the January 3) announcement 
of these reductions, the rate for “trans- 
action bills’ —sale or purchase of equip- 
ment or supplies, usually maturing in 3 
months—was 3.25 percent; for “finance- 
ment bills—investment credit for agri- 
culture or industry, usually for 9 months 
—the rate was 3.75 percent. 


The rediscount rate on export credit, 
bills payable outside Tunisia, has been 
established at 2 percent. The rate on 
advances made by the Central Bank to 
other banks against deposit of Treasury 
bonds remains unchanged at 3.25 per- 
cent. 


According to the Government’s com- 
munique, this step has been taken “in 
order to favor the development of 
activity in business establishments in 
the country and to reduce their financial 
charges.” 


The last rediscount rate drop, which 
took place June 1, 1959, did not not 
have the desired effect as investment 
remained low while bank deposits in- 
creased.—U.S. Embassy, Tunis. 


Bank of Finland Relaxes 


License Agreement Control 


The Bank of Finland, as a matter of 
policy, reportedly now permits any rea- 
sonable fee or percentage royalty pay- 
ments under manufacturing licensing 
arrangements. 





Approval of the Bank, which is the re- 
sponsible Finnish authority in this field, 
for such agreements is still required, 
but the size or percentage of royalty 
payment is not normally considered 
cause for disapproval under the new 
policy as it sometimes was previously.— 
U.S. Embassy, Helsinki. 


Cuba and U.A.R. Sign 
Barter Agreement 


The Cuban Government and the 
United Arab Republic signed a barter 
agreement in Havana on February 2, 
1960, with the value of trade in each 
direction scheduled to amount to 
$6,670,353. 


While the official text of the agree- 
ment is not yet available, press reports 
indicate that the Cubans will export 
sugar, tobacco, and coffee in exchange 
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for Egyptian cotton yarn, textiles, 
onions, and gasoline. 


Under terms of the agreement, Cuba 
reportedly will ship 76,000 tons of raw 
sugar at the price of 2.92 cents per 
pound with certain delivery discount 
conditions. Quantities and values of the 
other commodities to be exchanged, and 
settlement terms, were not disclosed. 


The formal Cuban-U.A.R. trade agree- 
ment was signed on August 28, 1959 
(see Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 
28, 1959, p. 8).—U.S. Embassy, Havana. 


Mexico Bans Some Imports, 
Restricts Tire Cord Fabric 


Importation of malt barley, and of 
fresh pork, beef, and veal, and “indus- 
trialized products” thereof into Mexico 


was prohibited under provisions of cir- 
cular telegrams to all customhouses 
dated December 18, 1959, published in 
the Diario Oficial of December 22, 1959. 


Effective December 30, 1959, tire cord 
fabric under the following classifications 
of the Mexican import tariff was made 
subject to prior import licensing by the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce: 


642.05.01. Fabrics of artificial fibers, even 
with admixturé of another fiber, except silk, 
in any proportion, with warp of cords and 
woof of yarns, sufficiently separated to serve 
solely to support the cords, commonly called 
cord fabric, used in the manufacture of rub- 
ber tires, when it is proved before the Bureau 
of Customs that they are not produced in 
the country or are not replaceable by those 
domestically produced. 

642.05.02. Same, not meeting the conditions 
set forth in 642.05.01. 


—Diario Oficial, December 12, 30, 1959. 








Br. Guiana Grants Pioneer 
Status to Food Producer 


The British Guina Government has 
agreed to grant pioneer industry con- 
cessions, including duty-free import of 
machinery and a 5-year tax holiday to 
Food Manufacturers (B.G.), Ltd. The 
company will manufacture canned local 
food products, such as soups, sausages, 
cooked beef, bacon and ham, and pep- 
perpot. 


The company, which will have a share 
capital of BWI$200,000 (US$1=—BWI 
$0.59) will operate in a BWI$60,000 fac- 
tory to be built at Providence on the 
East Bank, Demerara, and will employ 
about 45 persons. Construction work is 
expected to begin early this year and 
BWI$50,000 worth of machinery is being 
ordered.—Guiana Diary, December 31, 
1959. 





Exportation of corn from Mexico was 
declared exempt from export duties and 
from export license until further notice 
by circular telegram to all custom- 
houses dated December 16, 1959, and 
published in the Diario Oficial December 
21.—Diario Oficial, December 21. 


Free Trade Zone 
Opens in Okinawa 


The Naha Free Trade Zone officially 
opened in the commercial port of Naha, 
Okinawa, on February 2. The Zone, op- 


erated by the Ryukyu Warehouse Corp, 
occupies 2 warehouses of the 9 owned by 
the corporation at the present time, and 
is located adjacent to the Naha com- 
mercial port, which has modern facili- 
ties for handling ships up to 35,000 tons, 


One tenant, the Miemi Trading Co. 
of Naha, presently is located in the 
Zone. Applications for space reportedly 
have been received from numerous man- 
ufacturing and wholesaling firms, in- 
cluding the Sony Corp. of Japan. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained by 
writing directly to the managing direc- 
tor, Ryukyu Warehouse Corp., Naha, 
Okinawa. 





Dominicans Require Certificate 
On Galvanized Pipe Import 


Galvanized pipe imported into the 
Dominican Republic must now be ac- 
companied by a certificate issued by an 
internationally known testing labora- 
tory which certifies that the pipe has 
been tested and found not to be of in- 
ferior quality. The new regulation be- 
came effective on January 25, 1960, un- 
der the authority of Decree No. 5477 of 
the same date. 


Galvanized pipe which had been 
shipped to the Dominican Republic and 
which had not cleared customs as of 
that date, will be tested by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and will be re- 
leased from customs if such pipe meets 
«the required standards.—U.S. Embassy, 
Ciudad Trujillo. 





Portugal Import License 
Requirements Unchanged 


Almost all goods which can be freely 
intported into Portugal from countries 
in the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) may now 
also be freely imported from the United 
States and Canada, under a dollar Jib- 
eralization action taken by Portugal, 
effective January 10. 


Portuguese import license require- 
ments were not changed, as reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, January 25, 
1960, page 7. 





The reduction of 50 percent in the 
Dominican Republic’s import tariff on 
onions, potatoes, and small green onions 
during announced seasonal shortages 
has been abolished by Law No. 5288 of 
January 14, 1960 (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, September 15, 1959, Pp. 
6).—Gaceta Official, January 16, 196. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Property for Sale 
In Belgian Congo 


A 25-acre farming estate, located near 
Elisabethville, is offering for sale to a 
U.S. firm interested in establishing com- 
mercial operations in the Belgian Con- 
go. Approximately $100,000. is asked -by 
the owner. 

Trading under the name La Bonne 
Pondeuse, the property reportedly has 
been operating successfully for 25 years. 
The owner now wishes to retire. 

The land now is devoted mainly to 
production of poultry, poultry products, 
and cultivation of fruits, principally 
guava, Mango, and papaya. Market po- 
tentialities for all these products are 
said to be good and expanding. 

Total area of the property, planted 
with fruit trees, is said to be 100,000 
square meters. The farm is adequately 
served by the local power company and 
a standby powerplant capable of sup- 
plying the incubator is available should 
the need arise. Additional African labor 
may be readily secured. The U.S. inves- 
tor would have complete control of the 
farm. 

Additional information describing the 
property and buildings is available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. Interested firms also are invit- 
ed to correspond with La Bonne Pon- 
deuse, B.P. 1106, Elisabethville, Belgian 
Congo. 





Trade Group from India 
To Seek U.S. Licensors 


A six-member trade delegation from 
The Engineering Export Production 
Council, Calcutta, will visit the United 
States early in March for the purpose 
of arranging joint ventures and licens- 
ing agreements with U.S. firms in the 
engineering and light machinery field. 
The group also is interested in develop- 
ing markets for Indian engineering and 
machinery products. 

Members of the delegation are B. S. 
Agarwal, Jay Engineering Works, Ltd., 
Calcutta; K. L. Chowdhury, Shreekrish- 
ha (Pyt.), Ltd., Calcutta; M. L. Atta, At- 
tas Iran Foundry, Calcutta; C. R. Bon- 
dre, Kirloskar Oil Engines, Ltd., Poona; 
0. P. Aggarwal, Devidayal Stainless 
Steel Industries (Pvt.), Ltd., Bombay; 
and R. D. Vidyarthi, Secretary, Engi- 
neering Promotion Council. 

The delegation is scheduled to arrive 
in New York on March 9 and also plans 
io visit Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
probably Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinna- 
u, and other cities during their 2-week 
Stay. 

U.S. address: c/o Indian -Consulate 
Sp 3 E. 64th Street, New York, 
NY: + 
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‘Egyptian Firms Report Possibilities 
For Investment by U.S. Business 


Investment opportunities reported by the U.S. Department ‘of Com- 
merce Trade Mission, which recently toured Egypt, indicate some inter- 
est on the part of Egyptian businessmen in collaborating with U.S. man- 
ufacturers through licensing or joint venture arrangements. 


Proposals are based on interviews of 
Mission members with businessmen in 
Cairo and Alexandria. For the most 
part, they represent opportunities which 
will require further development: Inter- 
ested U.S. investors should write direct- 
ly to the firms at the addresses given 
for details. Where indicated by symbol 
(*), World Trade Directory reports are 
available from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Automotive parts manufacturer seeks 
joint venture with U.S. firm to manu- 
facture bronze bearing sleeve liners for 
automobile, diesel and other machine 
requirements. The firm has an electric 
furnace and other plant equipment and 
is already manufacturing. It requires 
$200,000 additional capital for expansion. 
Reported to be the only manufacturer 
of bearings in UAR. Wahib Gorgi, Man- 
ufacturing & Trading Co., 12 Sahafa St., 
Cairo. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 

A manufacturer of handmade ladies’ 
shoes seeks collaboration with U.S. im- 
porter to expand production and export 
to the United States. Firm is reported 
to have factory with 20 workers making 
up to 2,000 pairs of quality handmade 
ladies’ shoes annually. Local supply of 
goat and calf skins ample. Domestic 
sales are made directly to small stores, 
mostly in Cairo; some exports to Near 
East. Margo, 3 Soliman Pasha Square, 
Cairo. 


CARBON ELECTRODES 

License for the manufacture of carbon 
electrodes for moving picture projectors 
and batteries is sought by manufacturer 
of pencils and graphite products. The 
firm reportedly has necessary capital 
and machinery and seeks working ar- 
rangement with well-known U.S. man- 
ufacturer. El Nasr Co., 34 Adly Pasha 
St., Cairo.* 


CHEWING GUM 

A candy manufacturer seeks license 
or joint venture with U.S. manufacturer 
of chewing gum. Reportedly has ade- 
quate capital and requires license and 
technical assistance only. Nadler Freres, 
4 rue Moufatesh, Alexandria.* 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
License or joint venture to assemble 


* commercial or household refrigerators 





and air-conditioning units is sought by 
a distributor of appliances. Interested 
in buying components and assembling 
now; later manufacturing parts where 
feasible. Anmad Dwidar, 6 Orabi Square, 
Shell Bldg., Cairo.* 


FOODSTUFFS 


Egyptian canning factory is interested 
in a joint venture with a U.S. firm in 
canning food products. Reported to have 
sufficient local capital but requires tech- 
nical assistance and additional modern 
equipment. Tabya Canning Factories, 
Tabya, Alexandria. 


HARDWARE 


License or joint venture for manufac- 
ture of hand tools, files, saw blades, cut- 
ters, reamers. Firm now imports raw 
materials for industries and has organ- 
ized a new company, General Precise 
Industries Co., S.A.E., to manufacture 
hand tools with U.S. collaboration. Fathi 
Fadali Office, 95 Goumbourish St., Cairo.* 


MACHINERY 


Licenses are sought to manufacture 
home air-conditioners, windmills, and 
well-drilling machinery. Firm presently 
operates a metalworking plant making 
printing machines and various industrial 
machinery parts. Adel Barsoum, Gener- 
al Industrial] & Mechanical Workshop, 
23 Kasr El Nil, Cairo.* 


A leading contracting firm seeks tech- 
nical assistance to establish a plant to 
manufacture earth-moving equipment, 
excavators, bulldozers, etc. Osman A. 
Osman & Co., Osman House, 34 Sh. Ad- 
ly, Cairo. A brochure on the activities 
of this firm is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


MINERALS 


A joint venture is proposed by an 
export-import firm for production of 
granite and other building stone in the 
Aswan area. U.S. firm participating 
would supply machinery and technical 
assistance, and the Egyptian firm would 
supply raw materials, plant, and local 
financing. Abdelhay Amer Co., 33 Sar- 
wat St., Cairo.* 


PAINTS 
Paint manufacturer seeks license for 


(Continued. on page 26) 








INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








Investment in Turkish 
Magnetite Mine Sought 


Kesikkopru Demir Madeni Ltd., op- 
erators of a magnetite mine near Kes- 
ikkopru in Ankara _ Province, are 
interested in obtaining private US. 
participation in further exploration and 
exploitation of their mining property. 
In 1958 the company produced 7,5Q0' 
metric tons of iron ore and 1959 produc- 
tion is estimated at 35,000, which rep- 
resents about 4 percent of the total 
Turkish production. 


The magnetite ore has been exposed 
by a large open cut with three working 
faces and the ore mined from a zone 
roughly 150 meters along the strike and 
40 meters wide. Jackhammers are used 
for drilling and a minimum of blasting 
is done. The ore is hand sorted and 
loaded on 1-ton cars for tramming to 
the crushing station. 


Kesikkopru magnetite, in the opinion 
of engineers familiar with other Turkish 
ores, is the cleanest ore found in Tur- 
key as far as objectionable elements are 
concerned and requires the least amount 
of elimination of waste in mining. One 
partial analysis indicated Fe content at 
61 percent, SiO: was 7 percent, CaO + 
NgO was 3.46 percent, and only a trace 
of sulfur. 


From all indications, there appears to 
be a large ore reserve at Kesikkopru 
and the ore is of an excellent quality. 
A total of 5,500,000 tons proven and 
probable for the property can reason- 
ably be expected. The deposit would 
lend itself readily to large-scale, low- 
cost, open-cut operations. The only dis- 
advantage is the long haul to the rail-° 
way, but this is not an insurmountable 
obstacle. 


A loan copy of the report on this 
property is available from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Australian Structural Steel 
Firm Proposes Joint Venture 


An Australian heavy structural and 
general engineering firm with complete 
engineering service and annual capacity 
of approximately 3,500 to 5,000 tons of 
general steel work wants to expand 
its activities to include the manufac- 
ture of a U.S. line of products to which 
its facilities can be adapted. 


Improved Constructions Pty., Ltd. 
(1.C.), proposes a joint venture or li- 
censing or royalty arrangement with a 
U.S. firm engaged in related lines of 
activity. The firm now manufactures 
specialized plants such as sinter plants, 
blast furnaces, steel structures, tanks, 
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refinery equipment, mechanical han- 
dling; mining equipment, and other 
structural steelwork. LC. also is inter- 
ested in buying or manufacturing steel 
working machinery such as presses, etc., 
under licensing or royalty arrange- 
ment. 

John Marks, production director of 
the firm plans to visit the United States 
the middle of June for further negotia- 
tions with interested U.S. firms. Visits 
are planned to Chicago, Los. Angeles, 
San Francisco, and othey cities where 
interest is shown in the investment 
and/or licensing proposal. 


A leaflet illustrating some achieve- 
ments in structural steelwork and steel 
fabrication by I.C. and several photo- 
graphs of the plant interior are avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Interested firms 
also are invited to direct inquiries to 
Improved Constructions Pty., Ltd., 
Woodville Road, Villawood, N.S.W., 
Australia, or to John Marks, c/o the 
Australian Trade Commissioners at New 
York, Chicago, or San Francisco. 


Oslo Producer Wants 
Polish, Wax License 


Licensing agreements for the manu- 
facture of metal and wood polishes, 
waxes, and related products are sought 
by the Keddel & Bommen A/S of Oslo, 
Norway. 

Now producing cosmetics and also op- 
erating as one of the largest importers 
and distributors of industrial chemicals 
and cosmetics in Norway, the firm 
wishes to diversify its production pro- 
gram to include other complementary 
lines. Expanded operations, according 
to the firm, would m&ke it possible to 
sell to other Scandinavian countries. 
Ample local capital as well as labor are 
readily available for expanding present 
facilities. 

The firm, established in 1884, has its 
head offices in the main business section 
of Oslo. A new modern plant and labo- 
ratory now being built at Grefsen, an 
industrial area in Oslo, reportedly will 
replace the present one. This new plant, 
scheduled for completion in July, will 
have a floor area of approximately 20,- 
000 square feet with possibilities for 
future expansion. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Mr. Torgan, Keddel & Bom- 
men A/S., Fred. Olsensgate 1, Oslo, 
Norway. 








Canada’s wheat grown on summer- 
fallowed land in 1959 averaged 19.4 
bushels per acre, compared with 118 
bushels per acre on stubble lands, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports, 


Box Plant in Italy 
Seeks U.S. Investor 


Equity capital investment in the 
amount of $250,000 for an expanded 
production of its tin box and container 
industry is sought by Marzorati, S.p.A., 


-of Milan. 


The Italian firm, established in 1949 
for the manufacture of tin boxes and 
containers, has its own lithographing 
facilities. The plant reportedly operates 
at capacity, working 10 hours daily on 
a 6-day work week. Ninety percent of 
its production goes to local lubricating 
oil, olive oil, and paint industries. 


Marzorati would like to increase pres- 
ent production to meet the increasing 
demand for its products, both from do- 
mestic and foreign markets. In coopera- 
tion with the U.S. investor, the firm pro- 
poses to build a new plant and equip it 
with modern machinery. Approximately 
$500,000 is required for the project. Half 
of this amount is available locally. The 
balance of $250,000 is required from the 
U.S. investor. 


Total capital investment will be util- 
ized for the purchase of new ground, 
plant construction, modern equipment, 
and installation of miscellaneous facili- 
ties. Dependent upon capital provided, 
the potential investor is offered up to 
50 percent management participation in 
the enterprise. 


Marzorati claims to be the second 
largest company in its field, accounting 
for approximately 15 percent of total 
Italian production, valued at about $6 
million annually. 


Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Sergio Marzorati, Marzorati, 
S.p.A., Via G. Watt 6, Milan, Italy. 





Visitors To Encourage U.S. 
Branch Plants in Nigeria 


A. B. A. Johnston, Secretary of the 
newly-established Industrial Promotions 
Commission of the Western Region of 
Nigeria, accompanied by Chief Sowole, 
is scheduled to arrive in the United 
States on March 23 for the purpose of 
encouraging U.S. investors to establish 
plants in that country. 


Opportunities reportedly exist for the 
manufacture of biscuits, fertilizers, 
matches, nails, paints, pulp, paper, 
strawboard, sacks, stationery, and print- 
ing services with potential opportunities 
in a number of other industries. 


Firms interested in meeting Chief 
Sowole and Mr. Johnston are invited to 
submit their requests to the Nigerian 
Liaison Office, Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C., or the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C, 
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Handbook for Investors 
ln Australia Published 


“Investment Opportunities in Victo- 
ria,” prepared by the Stanford Research 
Institute, contains an analysis of Aus- 
tralia’s imvestment climate, capital 
needs, and resources, and includes a se- 
lection of outstanding investment op- 
portunities which may be of interest to 
U.S. firms. 

The report, just released by the Vic- 
toria Promotion Committee, reviews the 
economic development and _ industrial 
resources in Australia and indicates the 
most worthwhile investment possibili- 
ties at present are in central heating 
and. air-conditioning equipment, frozen 
citrus juice concentrates, smooth floor 
coverings, pharmaceuticals, poultry meat 
industry, automotive parts, construction, 
motels and drive-in hotels, and mutual 
investment funds and unit trusts. 


Other investment possibilities deserv- 
ing of study by potential investors, ac- 
cording to the report, include commu- 
nications equipment,* diesel engines, 
office machines, and agricultural and 
roadmaking machinery. 

Copies of the report are available on 
loan from the Trade Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., or any of the Depart- 
ment’s field offices. The report also may 
be purchased from the U.S. represent- 
ative of the Victoria Promotion Com- 
mittee, P. K. Macker & Co., 209 Post 
Street, San Francisco, California, for 
$10. : 


Grenada Government Offers 
Development Incentives 


Certain sections of the Morna Rouge 
Grand Anse beach and the adjoining 
lands have been allocated by the Gov- 
ernment of Grenada, The West Indies, 
for development as a tourist resort. In- 
centives are being offered to persons 
investing in the project. 

Applications are invited for the use 
of eight 5-acre lots of local land, all 
bordering the sea for. which 66-year 
leases will be granted with options of 
renewal and the lease of 61 separate 
lots for a period of 25 years, also with 
options of renewal. The area has been 
laid out in lots to accommodate the pro- 
posed buildings in a carefree holiday 
atmosphere, together with access roads 
to the beach. 

Incentives will include duty-free im- 
portation of building materials, furni- 
ture, and equipment as well as a 10- 
year tax holiday. An area of 9 acres 
with a long beach frontage has been 
reserved for public use and will-be de- 
veloped by the Government for this pur- 
pose.—Citizen’s Weekly and West Indian. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Spanish Companies Offer Licensing 
Opportunity, Invite U.S. Capital 


U.S. firms seeking licensing and investment opportunities abroad 
may be interested in proposals offered by three companies in Spain. 

One firm desires licensing arrangements for the manufacture of 
light machinery, machine tools, and electromechanical or mechanical 
apparatus. Two wish direct investment assistance, one for expansion and 
modernization of a paint and varnish plant; the other for establishment 
and operation of a proposed hotel project. 


@ A license for the manufacture in 
Spain of light machinery or machine 
tools not exceeding 500 kilograms and 
electromechanical or mechanical ap- 
paratus for industrial or domestic use 
is sought by Industrias Meseguer of 
Madrid. 


The firm, now manufacturing beds, 
bed springs, precision machines, tools, 
and related items would like to expand 
and diversify its activities to include 
U.S. lines and eventually will be inter- 
ested in the outright purchase of pat- 
ents or in other analogous arrange- 
ments. 


Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Industrias Meseguer, S.A., 
Manuel Luna 10, Madrid, Spain. 

® USS. private capital investment for 
an expansion and modernization of its 
paint and varnish plant is sought by 
Lacas y Pinturas, S.A., of Madrid. The 
Spanish firm presently manufactures 
paints, varnishes, and enamels at its 
Benicarlo plant (Castellon de la Plana). 

US. participation in the enterprise 
will be a matter for negotiation. Inter- 
ested firms should address correspond- 
ence to Lacas y Pinturas, S.A., Hileras 
4, Madrid, Spain. 

® Captial participation of $167,000 
to $500,000 for establishment of a tour- 
ist and hotel project in Spain is sought 
by the Madrid firm, Mercados Asiaticos, 
S.L. (Mercasia). 

The firm proposes to set up and op- 
erate a hotel-restaurant-shop plus resi- 
dence units, 100 to 200 bungalows or 
motel accommodations. Ground report- 
edly has been purchased for the project, 
including a house, measuring 24 hec- 
tares, on the so-called Costa Rina, a 
prolongation of the Catalan Costa Brava 
between Barcelona and Tarragona (1 
hectare=2.471 acres). The property 
also includes a 300 meter stretch of 
beach and is crossed by the Madrid- 
Tarragona-Barcelona electric railroad 
line and the main Barcelona-Tarragona- 
Valencia highway. 

Increasingly active tourism in Spain 
warrants establishment of a hotel proj- 
ect, according to the firm, which is pre- 
pared to add a significant amount of 
the capital required. 

The firm is prepared to supply fur- 
ther details, including conditions making 
feasible the investment of venture capi- 
tal, fixed returns, photographs, etc. 





Prospective investors are invited to cor- 
respond with Mercadcs Asiaticos, S.L. 
(Mercasia), Fernandez de los Rio 5, 
Madrid, Spain. 





Papermills Invited 
By British Columbia 


The British Cdlumbia Government 
has expressed an interest in attracting 
US. investment for establishment of 
new pulp and paper mills in that coun- 
try. For this purpose, the Provincial 
Department of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, has prepared a 
booklet entitled “Potential Pulp and 
Paper Mills in British Columbia.” 

Eleven sites in British Columbia, ac- 
cording to the brochure, are especially 
suitable for the establishment of pulp 
and paper mills. The Province re- 
portedly now has 13 pulp and paper 
mills and a 14th under construction. 
The report points out that the present 
world market situation in pulp and 
paper is expected to change within the 
next 5 years and therefore to meet 
the unexpected demand plans for the 
location of additional mills in British 
Columbia should be made now. 

It is estimated that 10 percent of the 
total U.S. imports from Canada of 
woodpulp and newsprint comes from 
British Columbia. The United States is 
British Columbia’s best customer for 
these products, purchasing nearly all of 
its exports of newsprint and 46 percent 
of its woodpulp. 

Only one copy of the publication is 
available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. However, 
interested U.S. companies may wish to 
write directly to the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Department of 
Industrial Development, Trade and 
Commerce, Victoria, British Columbia, 
for this publication. 





Japan’s imports of Canadian hard 
wheat in 1958-59 (October-September) 
increased 2.5 million bushels from 1957- 
58, while purchases of hard wheat from 
the United States declined 179,000 
bushels, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 














New Books and Reports . 














America’s Stake in Foreign Investment. 
Raymond Mikesell. University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oreg. 1959. 34 pp. $1. 


This pamphlet presents an Oregon 
Centennial Lecture dealing with re- 
search being conducted at the University 
of Oregon on questions relating to 
governmental policy with respect to 
both private and public foreign invest- 
ment. Brief explanations are given of 
government means of promoting foreign 
investment, the international balance 
sheet of U.S. investments, and their 


geographical distribution. National in- 
terests and objectives in the field are 
summarized. 


A Statement of the Laws of Honduras 
in Matters Affecting Business. Sales 
and Promotion Division, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington 6, D.C. 234 
pp. $5. 

Prepared by the General Legal Di- 
vision of the Pan American Union, this 
summary includes the full text of the 
Constitution of Honduras in English and 
chapters outlining current provisions 
governing nationality and immigration; 
commercial companies; bankruptcy and 
insolvency; contracts and obligations; 
sales; agency; transportation; taxation; 
labor and social; mining, petroleum, 
agrarian, forestry, water legislation; 
monopolies and concessions; patents and 
trademarks; copyright; negotiable in- 
struments; banking; insurance; property 
rights; succession; marriage and its dis- 
solution; and other subjects. 

Similar Statements of Laws covering 
other Latin American countries are also 
available. 


Davison’s Textile Blue Book. 1959. Da- 
vision Publishing Co., Ridgewood, N.J. 
1,294 pp. $9.75. 


A complete textile register for the 
United States and Canada, this classi- 
fied directory lists cotton, woolen, 
worsted, and carpet mills, showing un- 
der each heading all mills making each 
line of goods, with numbers and kinds 
of yarn made by spinners. Included is 
a buyer’s guide listing manufacturers 
and dealers in chemicals, dyes, yarns, 
textile machinery, and supplies. Impor- 
tant features include total number of 
looms, spindles, cards, and combs by 
States; a list of new textile mills, dyers, 
and finishers; textile maps of the New 
England States, Middle Atlantic States, 
Middle Western States, Southern States, 
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and Canada, showing all towns with 
textile mills or dyeing plants; and 
foreign and domestic raw cotton firms. 


Davison’s Knit Goods Trade, a direc- 
tory of all hosiery and knit goods man- 
ufacturers in the United States and 
Canada, arranged geographically, alpha- 
betically, and by product is available 
from the same publisher. Yarn spinners, 
commission throwsters, dyers and fin- 
ishers, manufacturers’ agents, New York 
offices of mills, wholesalers, chain 
stores, and large retailers are listed. A 
buyers’ guide to machinery, yarns, sup- 
plies, and services also is included. The 
price of this 704-page directory is $7.75. 


Chambre de Comnierce et d’Industrie 
du Cameroun. Chamber de Commerce 
et d’Industrie du Cameroun, P.O. Box 
97, Douala, Cameroun. $10 a year plus 
postage. 


This monthly bulletin includes re- 
ports on the Cameroun Chamber of 
Commerce, articles on economic and 
commercial activity in the country, and 
selected monthly trade statistics. 


Investing and Licensing Conditions in 
34 Countries. Business International, 
200 Park Avenue South, New York 3, 
N.Y. 108 pp. $60. 


This report briefly describes condi- 
tions in 34 major world markets which 
favor investors and licensors and points 
out some of the dangers. It describes 
the laws and regulations governing in- 








EXPORT 
CONTROL 


50th Quarterly Report 
by the 
Secretary of Commerce 


. « « on fourth-quarter 1959 
operations under the Export 
Control Act... 


20 cents 
From U. S. Department of Com. 
merce Field ices... or from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











vestments and licensing agreements and 
tells how they are applied in practice 
to American companies. 

The present edition, which is the 
fourth in the series, covers Ghana, Lux- 
embourg, and the United Arab Republic 
for the first time, but Cuba, which was 
included in the previous volumes, has 


been dropped owing to the unpredict- 
able conditions on the island. 


Bulletin Periodique. Chamber of Com- 
merce of Agriculture and Industry, 
P.O. Box 360, Lome, Togo. $8.10 plus 
postage annually. 


Information contained in this new 
monthly bulletin—published by the 
Chamber of Commerce, a quasi-official 
body in Togo—is taken from official 
Government sources and the files of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The peri- 
odical contains descriptive analyses of 
economic problems of the country’s 
major crops, the Government’s price 
stabilization operations, commercial 
trade practices of Togo’s import-export 
enterprises, and the Togo business com- 


munity’s attitudes on local economic 
factors. 


‘Direction of International Trade. A 


United Nations publication. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. January 1960. 106 
pp. 50 cents. 


Current information on the movement 
of international trade between countries 
and regions is presented in this latest 
monthly issue through the collaboration 
of the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and the Statis- 
tical Office of the United Nations. 

Tables for each country reporting 
shows the value in U.S. dollars of the 
country’s exports to and imports from 
its trading partners in the period from 
January 1 through the latest month for 
which figures are available. Summaries 
of trade obtained by grouping the part- 
ners into geographical regions and into 
aggregates of current economic interest 
also are shown. Corresponding data for 
the same period of the preceding year 
are included for comparison. 


World Economic Development. Wash- 
ington, D.C. League of Women Voters 
of the United States, 1026 17th Street 
NW. 78 pp. 50 cents. 


An analysis of US. foreign eco- 
nomic policy and programs, this pamph- 
let asks and attempts to answer such 
questions as: What are our goals in 
assisting developing countries? What is 
now being done to assist developing 
countries to develop their human and 
economic resources? What criticisms 
are being made of current programs? 
And what proposals have been put for- 
ward to improve and supplement pres- 
ent programs? 
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Far East and Oceania 


Japan 


Japan’s economy attained a new peak 
in 1959. The year was a period of rapid 
and vigorous economic growth and there 
are strong indications that the boom 
will continue well into 1960. Imports 
expanded significantly but preliminary 
data indicate that purchases from the 
United States rose only moderately. Ex- 
ports exceeded expectations with the 
United States purchasing an unprec- 
edented billion dollars’ worth of a wide 
spectrum of Japan's production. 

At year’s end there were a number of 
factors contributing to the generally 
optimistic economic outlook for 1960. 
Industrial production, which topped all 
previous peaks in 1959, is expected to 
continue upward. Further heavy outlays 
are expected for construction and plant 
equipment during the coming months. 
Employment is likely to continue high 
and it is estimated that consumer spend- 
ing will surpass the high 1959 level. 
Prospects for exports are favorable as 
is the outlook for the country’s balance 
of payments. 

The anticipated economic growth will 
swell demand for raw materials and 
capital goods, both domestic and im- 
ported. The opportunities for increased 
sales of American goods should be fur- 
ther enhanced by the alltime high of 
Japan's foreign currency holdings which 
at the end of December amounted to 
$1.3 billion and are expected to grow, 
the steps taken by the Japanese Govern- 
ment in late 1959 and in 1960 reducing 
dollar discrimination and _liberalizing 
imports, and the further easing of im- 
port restrictions promised for later in 
the year. The adoption of new adminis- 
trative procedures for the introduction 
of foreign private capital and technical 
know-how, if liberally applied in prac- 
tice, could improve thé climate for for- 
eign investment in Japan. 

Some Japanese Government and busi- 
ness leaders express belief that the 
boom may be getting out of hand and 
that inflationary pressures are mount- 
ing. They point to a rising trend in 
wholesale and retail prices (although 
the actual upward price movement in 
recent months has been moderate) and 
a vapid expansion of loans for industrial 
investment. Actually, the Government 
took limited action in December by 
raising slightly the Bank of Japan dis- 
count rate as a warning to businessmen 
that expansionary forces must be con- 
tained. Should inflationary pressures 
increase to the point where the Govern- 
ment deems it necessary to take strin- 
gent remedial measures the boom may 
be blunted with consequent overall de- 
pressing effects which in turn could 
adversely affect U.S. exports. 
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Spectacular Rise in Exports to U.S. 


In 1959 for the first time in the 
postwar period the value of Japan’s 
exports to the United States on mer- 
chandise account exceeded the value 
of imports from the United States. U.S. 
imports from Japan, in topping the 
billion dollar mark, also for the first 
time, increased a phenomenal 50 per- 
cent over 1958. On the other hand, the 
estimated value of U.S. exports to Japan 
amounted to about $935 million, or 
somewhat more than for 1958. 


According to preliminary foreign ex- 
change data of the Bank of Japan and 
the Ministry of Finance, Japan enjoyed 
a $120 million favorable balance in mer- 
chandise trade with the United States 
for 1959. 


Unofficial information indicates that 
the United States accounted for at least 
30 percent of Japan’s total exports in 
1959 as compared with almost 24 per- 
cent in 1958. The U.S. share of the 
Japanese market last year declined 
from 35 percent to 31 percent. This 
reduction can be primarily attributed 
to a sharp drop in Japanese purchases 
of U.S. raw cotton, grains, and aircraft 
parts and accessories. 


Principal Japanese imports from the 
United States in 1959 as in previous 
years were: Raw cotton; wheat, corn, 
soybeans, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts; coking coal; iron and steel scrap; 
machinery and transport equipment; 
chemicals; and petroleum products. The 
main manufactures Japan exported to 
the United States included: Clothing; 
iron and steel; plywood; radio receivers; 
raw silk; silk, woolen, and cotton fab- 
rics; toys; pottery; sewing machines; 
canned and frozen tuna; photographic 
equipment; optical apparatus; cultured 
pearls; and various metal products such 
as nails, nuts, and bolts. With the ex- 
ception of tuna and cotton fabrics Ja- 
pan’s exports of the manufactures listed 
above, especially iron and steel, radio 
receivers, and raw silk, rose markedly 
in 1959 as compared with 1958. 


Favorable Prospects for U.S. Exports 


The outlook is favorable for an in- 
crease in U.S. exports to Japan in 1960 
and beyond. This is based primarily on: 
(a) An expected 6 to 7 percent growth 
of the overall economy in 1960 (the 1959 
rate was estimated. at about 11 percent) 
and a somewhat smaller but substantial 
expansion during the next several years; 
(b) rising personal incomes and further 
increases in the demand for consumer 
goods; (c) increased exports with a 
corresponding need for, and ability to 
purchase, additional quantities of raw 
materials and supplies; (d) continued 
expansion and modernization of indus- 
trial facilities which will necessitate im- 
ports of machinery and equipment and 


possibly enhance opportunities for for- 
eign investment and technical assist- 
ance;-and (e) the likelihood that import 
restrictions and discrimination will be 
reduced. 

No major shifts in the overall pattern 
of U.S. exports are expected in the near 
future. Foodstuffs, especially grains, raw 
cotton, metallic minerals and metals, 
petroleum and petroleum products, and 
chemicals will in 1960, as in the past, 
constitute the bulk of U.S. exports to 
Japan. However, with expectations of 
continued high agricultural production 
there is likely to be little, if any, in- 
crease in imports of foodstuffs. 

The expansion of industrial activity, 
on the other hand, together with the 
reduction of dollar discrimination, will 
probably result in an increase in sales 
of raw materials. Also, as noted, the 
demand for imports of capital goods will 
rise as the expansion and modernization 
programs of various industries material- 
ize. Prospects for U.S. exporters of ma- 
chinery and equipment will be further 
enhanced by the liberalization steps al- 
ready taken by the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the additional increases antici- 
pated during the coming months. 
Furthermore, some sales should result 
from the easing of restrictions on a 
limited number of consumer goods and 
should grow with the further liberaliza- 
tion of such products which the Japa- 
nese Government also promised for later 
in 1960. 

Emphasis continued on raising agri- 
cultural output and effecting contrac- 
tual arrangements with and investment 
in various countries which would reduce 
expenditures for imports of such raw 
materials as iron ore, petroleum, coking 
coal, and pulp. Concurrently the Japa- 
nese Government is encouraging further 
development of the electronic; synthetic 
textile, petrochemical, and the machin- 
ery and equipment industries and the 
introduction of technical changes in 
other industries with the dual objectives 
of reducing import costs and maximizing 
export earnings. 

Development of the newer industries 
and expanded capacity in established 
industries have significantly enlarged 
the demand for power, raw materials, 
and a wide variety of capital ‘goods. 
These heavier requirements were re- 
flected in a liberal import budget for the 
October 1959-March 1960 period of 
$2,128 million for commodity imports, 
and it is likely that the import budget 
for the first half of the Japanese fiscal 
year commencing April 1, 1960, will be 
at least as large and possibly even 
larger. 

It appears that requirements for some 
categories of locally produced capital 
goods will not be filled entirely by 
domestic production. This will be espe- 
cially true with respect to specialized 
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machinery, generating equipment, and 
selected types of transport equipment. 
In addition, in order to raise produe- 
tivity and 
position in world markets there is grow- 
ing interest among Japanese producers in 
the more advanced industrial techniques, 
including automation, and the use of 
some of the more advanced office proce- 
dures and methods for quality control. 
Opportunities exist for U.S. sales of 
appropriate equipment and techniques 
and the market will expand with the 
growth in awareness of the essentiality 
for the greater import of such equip- 
ment and techniques in order to main- 
tain competitiveness. 


Increases in Total Foreign Trade 


In 1959 Japan’s foreign trade, exports 
in particular, topped the preceding 
year’s performance by a substantial 
margin. Imports in 1959 approximated 
$3.6 billion (c.i.f.) or 18.6 percent more 
than in 1958. The value of exports in 
1959 as compared with 1958 increased 
more than 20 percent to about $3.5 
billion (f.0.b.). 

Principal imports were: Textile raw 
materials, mainly raw cotton and raw 
wool; mineral fuels; foodstuffs; animal 
and vegetable raw materials; machin- 
ery; scrap and metal ores. As compared 
with 1958, significant increases are to be 
noted in the import of barley, rayon 
pulp, ferrous scrap, nonferrous metal 
ores, lumber, hides and skins, and crude 
rubber. 

Manufactured goods, primarily tex- 
tiles, machinery, metals and metal prod- 
ucts, were Japan’s principal export com- 
modities in 1959. Shipments of raw silk, 
silk and woolen fabrics, clothing, non- 
ferrous metals, metal products, toys, 
plywood, electronic equipment and op- 
tical instruments, all increased markedly 
over 1958 owing largely to the sub- 
stantial expansion in sales to the United 
States. 

The increase in exports may be at- 
tributed to the improvement in world 
economic conditions, the general expan- 
sion of world trade, Japan’s success in 
making its manufactured goods more 
competitive, and its increasingly suc- 
cessful trade promotion activities. Re- 
sponsible for Japan’s improved competi- 
tive position in world markets were 
lower prices for many raw materials, a 
marked decline in freight rates, in- 
creased productivity through application 
of mass production methods, and the 
further introduction of up-to-date in- 
dustrial techniques. 

Exports should continue to expand 
in 1960. The factors which contributed 
to the rise in 1959 are expected to 
prevail throughout the year. However, 
Japan is concerned that 5 years after 
its accession to GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade), 14 coun- 
tries still deny it the full benefits of 
membership. Moreover, Japan is appre- 
hensive that the various regional trad- 
ing groups may adversely affect its ex- 
ports. 
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Easing of Trade Controls 

The limited liberalization steps taken 
in late 1959 resulted in (a) the transfer 
as of January 1 this year of 80 items to 
the Automatic Approval (AA) list; (b) 
the removal of dollar discrimination 


under the AA system on gypsum, copper 
scrap, lauan, and abaca, also effective 
January 1, 1960; and (c) the liberaliza- 
tion of 34 minor groups of consumer 
products, i.e., unlimited foreign exchange 
will be made available but import li- 
censes will continue to be required. An- 
nouncement of this liberalization, which 
was made during the 15th session of 
GATT held in Tokyo, indicated that 
the remaining discrimination under the 
AA system applicable to iron and steel 
scrap, beef tallow, lard, hides and skins, 
pig iron, and soybeans is to be removed 
by the fail of 1960 and a new Automatic 
Allocation is to become effective soon 
for the import of specialized machinery, 
surgical instruments, and office equip- 
ment. As envisaged this new system 
will provide for the automatic allocation 
of foreign exchange but, unlike the Au- 
tomatic Approval System, it will be 
necessary for an importer to obtain 
case-by-case approval from the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry 
(MITI). 


Another liberalization announcement 
was made on January 12, 1960. It pro- 
vides that commencing April 1, 1960, an 
additional 290 items, mostly of minor 
importance, will be placed on the AA 
list; and 143 items, including chemical 
products, textiles, and paper, will be 
placed under the unrestricted exchange 
allocation system for imports. It has 
also been recently indicated by the 
Japanese Government that raw cotton 
and raw wool will be transferred to the 
AA system sometime in early 1961. 
Annual schedules are to be drawn up 
at the end of May of each year as a 
means of accelerating progress toward 
elimination of trade controls. Considera- 
tion is to be given to the establishment 
of free yen accounts for nonresidents, 
relaxation of measures requiring the 
concentration of foreign exchange in 
the hands of the Government, and the 
easing of restrictions affecting foreign 
travel and remittance of foreign ex- 
change. 


New Foreign Investment Procedures 


Japan’s Foreign Investment Law, 
since 1950, has provided a_ vehicle 
through which foreign investors could 
receive unconditional guarantees for re- 
mittances in foreign exchange on tech- 
nological assistance as well as equity 
investments approved by the Japanese 
Government. Since the enactment of the 
law, as has been traditionally true, the 
Japanese Government has not permitted 
any significant equity investment. The 
law was liberally used for the importa- 
tion of technology through 1954 or 
1955, but more recently approvals have 
been more and more difficult to obtain. 


Last July in announcing its decision 
to ease restrictions on foreign invest- 
ment the Japanese Government inau- 
gurated two new procedures for the 
inductien of technology and foreign 
capital, both of which are designed to 
improve prospects for approval and 
speed the processing of applications. 
One of the procedures falls under the 
Foreign Investment Law and the other 
comes under the Foreign E>:change Con- 
trol Law. Especially noteworthy is the 
fact that under both procedures, if 
deemed necessary for balance-of-pay- 
ments reason, the Government reserves 
the right to defer temporarily the re- 
mittance of profits or royalties earned 
on foreign investments in Japan. Under 
the new procedures the climate for 
foreign investment could be considerably 
improved if, in actual practice, proposals 
are viewed more liberally. 


Record Industrial Production 


Industrial production attained an all- 
time high in 1959. The record output 
was paced by the manufacturing indus- 
tries with the index up 24 percent over 
1958. Industrial, commercial, and resi- 
dential construction also exceeded pre- 
vious peaks. Investment in plant and 
equipment was heavy and evidenced the 
confidence of the business community 
in the overall strength and future of the 
Japanese economy. 


The iron and steel industry set new 
production records stimulated by the 
strong demand-from the construction 
and producer goods industries and ex- 
cellent export sales. Output in 1960, as 
additional capacity becomes operative, 
will be further increased and the Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry 
(MITI) recently estimated that nearly 
20 million tons of crude steel and about 
15.5 million tons of rolled steel products 
will be produced in the fiscal year com- 
mencing April 1, 1960. 

The production records set by the 
machinery industry also are noteworthy. 
This industry provides the heavy indus- 
trial equipment and machine tools for 
Japan’s expanding industrial establish- 
ment, turns out a wide assortment of 
consumer durable goods, and through 
exports of ships, machinery, and preci- 
sion instruments is an important earner 
of foreign exchange. Output of electrical 
machinery, precision instruments, trans- 
portation equipment, and general ma- 
chinery exceeded previous amounts by 
considerable margins. 

In other manufacturing sectors, such 
as nonferrous metals, chemicals, rubber, 
leather, lumber, ceramics, and paper 
pulp, output generally was well above 
1958 levels and in some instances new 
production highs were set. The textile 
industry enjoyed a prosperous year; 
however, their is some doubt as to 
whether these production levels can be 
maintained in 1960. 

All sectors of the economy did not 
share in the prosperity. Coal mining, 
shipping, and shipbuilding experienced 
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difficulties. High costs of production, de- 
clining demand, and labor difficulties 
made coal mining the weak link in Ja- 
pan’s economy. Shipping suffered from 
the worldwide weakness in freight rates, 
overtonnage, and high costs of servicing 
loans extended earlier to build up Ja- 
pan’s cargo fleet. A recent recovery of 
freight rates has improved the outlook 
for shippers. Although Japan was re- 
portedly the world’s top shipbuilder in 
1959 and ships were Japan’s largest 
single export earner, the backlog of 
orders for new construction has de- 
clined. 


Prosperous Outlook for 1960 


Monetary restrictions were relaxed 
and the money market was relatively 
easy throughout most of 1959. Heavy 
social security expenditures, outlays on 
Government investments, and a sub- 
stantial excess of Government payments 
over receipts in the latter part of the 
year were factors in providing the finan- 
cial liquidity for the expansion of busi- 
ness activities. The Japan Development 
Bank estimates that investments in 
plant and equipment for fiscal year 
1959 (ending March 31, 1960) will be 
29 percent over fiscal 1958. A 47-percent 
increase in investment over 1958 is 
planned in the steel industry for 1959 
and 1960; for nonferrous metal produc- 
tion the planned increase is 77 percent 
above 1958; for petrochemicals, 71 per- 
cent; chemical fibers, 60 percent; and 
in automobile production, 64 percent. 

Indications of mounting inflationary 
pressures appeared in the latter part of 
the year and are a cause of concern to 
some in Government and business 
circles. Wholesale prices increased by 3 
percent between August and November 
1959, but dropped slightly in December. 
Commercial loans and the Bank of Ja- 
pan’s note issue have broken past rec- 
ords. Scattered, but not yet serious, 
bottlenecks emerged in some production 
and transportation sectors of the econ- 
omy and operations in such basic indus- 
tries as machinery and steel were at 
or approaching capacity levels. There 
was also some concern in business and 
Government circles with rising raw ma- 
terial prices and freight rates and their 
effect on production costs and Japan’s 
ability to export competitively. 

Prospects are that 1960 will be an- 
other prosperous year for the Japanese 
economy although it is generally felt 
that the overall growth will be less than 
in 1959. 


Korea 


The Korean economy operated at high 
levels during most of 1959. As the year 
closed, however, there were signs that 
the boom was losing it momentum. Out- 
put in the third and fourth quarters of 
the year, although still higher than in 
the comparable 1958 periods, was grow- 
ing at a slower rate than in the first 6 
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months of the year. Despite this slack- 
ening in growth rate, production of in- 
dustrial goods and food grains soared 
to new highs, in many cases achieving 
alltime records. Construction activity 
was on an unprecedented scale. 


This high level of economic activity 
was not without its problems. Inflation- 
ary tendencies persisted. The Govern- 
ment’s action in mid-June, suspending 
trade with Japan, added to the infla- 
tionary pressures, as did the damage in 
September from typhoon “Sarah.” The 
latter interrupted production and added 
to an already high demand for goods, 
particularly those needed for recon- 
struction and rehabilitation. In an ef- 
fort to hold down prices, the Govern- 
ment auctioned off almost twice as 
much foreign exchange for imports as 
it had in 1958. However, prices con- 
tinued to rise, and wholesale prices and 
dollar. transfer rates reached record 
highs. Notwithstanding its preoccupa- 
tion with these difficulties, the National 
Assembly found time to pass the long- 
delayed foreign investment law. 


Larger Exports; Drop in Imports 

Despite the ban on trade with Japan 
—Korea’s best customer—the value of 
Korean exports rose to $20.1 million, 
about 21 percent above the 1958 total. 
Details of commodity composition of 
exports for 1959 are not yet available, 
but it is apparent that the recent in- 
creases in the world price of tungsten 
contributed substantially to the im- 
provement of export earnings in 1959. 
Other factors were the resumption of 
cotton cloth exports and the introduc- 
tion of several new commodities in 
Korea’s export trade (e.g., hogs, ply- 
wood, and flat glass). Dollar earnings 
from military supply contracts, a major 
source of foreign exchange, also in- 
creased substantially during the year— 
$24.5 million in 1959 against $18.6 mil- 
lion in 1958. 


While exports were increasing, im- 
ports declined. Year-end figures are not 
yet available but, from statistics cov- 
ering the first 9 months, it is apparent 
that imports declined about 30 percent. 
Lower International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (ICA) aid arrivals and the 
ban on trade with Japan were largely 
responsible for the drop. The net result 
was that Korea ended 1959 with a 
smaller trade deficit than in 1958. 

Available statistics indicate that for 
the January-September 1959 period the 
United States continued to lose ground 
as a supplier to the Korean market. 
This was true for ICA-financed imports 
—$56 million out of a total of $135 mil- 
lion—as well as for imports financed 
with Korea’s own foreign exchange— 
$8.8 million out of $56.2 million, In 
1958 the United States furnished about 
57 percent of Korea’s total imports of 
$378 million. 

This export performance of the 
United States with respect to the Ko- 
rean market in 1959 is even more dis- 


appointing when one considers the op- 
portunties presented both by the sus- 
pension of trade with Japan and the 
additional foreign exchange made avail- 
able for imports during the year ($24.4 
million against $13 million in 1958). No 
information is available on the total 
amount of foreign exchange which may 
be made available for imports in 1960, 
but $6 million was auctioned off in 
January. 


Trade Outlook; U.S. Prospects 


In the light of programed declines 
in U.S. economic assistance to Korea, 
a further drop in that country’s im- 
ports is indicated. To some extent US. 
Development Loan Fund (DLF) loans 
may help to offset such a drop. In- 
creases in Korean’s own foreign ex- 
change earnings also may help to cush- 
ion a fall in aid levels. The trade pro- 
gram for 1960 emphasizes exports, with 
the Government setting a $30 million 
goal, about 50 percent higher than 1959 
exports. Actually, such a target does 
not appear difficult to achieve, particu- 
larly if trade relations with Japan are 
resumed and if Korea adopts realistic 
pricing policies. 

Among the potential export commod- 
ities which could contribute  signifi- 
cantly to the achievement of a $30 mil- 
lion export trade level are rice, ply- 
wood, textiles, fish products, and min- 
erals. 

Taken on balance, Korea continues as 
a good market for the sale of US. 
goods, particularly capital equipment. 
This viewpoint is based on the expected 
shift in the composition of Korea’s im- 


_ ports. If Korea follows the pattern of 


most developing economies, the foreign 
exchange earnings will be reserved 
mainly for the import of capital equip- 
ment rather than consumer goods. 
DLF financing in itself gives the 
American exporter an advantage be- 
cause of its policy of tying purchases 
to the United States. This feature also 
helps to compensate U.S. exporters for 
declining economic aid, since a given 
amount of DLF loans may more than 
make up in trade for a drop of two or 
three times that amount in ICA funds 
as the aid program, unlike DLF, calls 
for procurement on a_ lowest-landed- 
cost basis, regardless of source. This 
makes for opportunities to increase US. 
exports to Korea. To take advantage 
of these opportunities, however, the 
American trader will have to overcome 
aggressive and determined competition 
from exporters of other countries. 


Stabilized Money; Higher Prices 

The Government of the Republic of 
Korea was extremely successful in hold- 
ing down the supply of money in 1959. 
At the year’s end, the total amount of 
currency was still about 5 percent un- 
der the ceiling established by the 1959 
stabilization program, and only 9 per- 
cent higher than the level of December 
31, 1958. This performance was in strik- 
ing contrast to the 33- and 20-percent 
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increases in the money supply register- 
ed in 1958 and 1957, respectively. 

The goal of the stabilization program 
for 1960 is to contain the money supply 
at a level of 230 billion hwan through 
the end of the year, a mildly higher 
level than that of last year. At the 
same time, a balanced budget of 424 
billion hwan (7 percent higher than 
1958) has been passed. The higher 
ceiling in the money supply for 1960 is 
predicated on the expectation that the 
possible inflationary effects of the in- 
creased money supply will be offset by 
a rise in industrial production of about 
4 percent, as experienced both in 1958 
and 1959. 

The Government has announced that 
this year it will program on a quarterly 
or semiannual basis rather than on the 
yearly basis used in the past. Govern- 
ment authorities anticipate that this 
will permit “more timely and more 
exact readjustments in fiscal and mone- 
tary operation of the Government in 
protecting price stability.” 

The success of the Government in 
keeping the money supply within pro- 
gramed limits was not matched with 
regard to price levels. According to a 
survey of the Bank of Korea, the sus- 
pension of trade with Japan in June 
was the most significant factor con- 
tributing to price rises in the latter 
half of the year. For 1959, as a whole, 
the Seoul price index averaged 124.5, or 
7 percent higher than 1958 (September 
1955=100), even though grain prices 
averaged 12.2 percent less in 1959. Over 
the July-December period, the price 
index averaged 130.2, leading to consid- 
eration of a tourist rate of between 850 
and 1,050 hwan to US$1 and discussions 
of a revision of the official 500 hwan/ 
dollar exchange rate. In this connection, 
President Rhee publicly announced late 
in January that Korea agreed in prin- 
ciple to an adjustment to 650 to 1 in 
the official rate. Such a change will 
make imports more expensive in terms 
of local currency. However, it will prob- 
ably increase Korea’s foreign exchange 
earnings as would a more favorable 
tourist rate, since both rates would at- 
tract expenditures in Korea. 


Inducements for Foreign Investment 


Potential foreign investors were en- 
couraged by the enactment, just before 
th® year closed, of a foreign investment 
inducement law. Generally speaking, 
the law as finally passed seemed quite 
favorable, particularly in view of some 
of the restrictive amendments which 
had been proposed during the National 
Assembly’s long consideration of the 
original draft. An official translation of 
the new law is not yet available. It re- 
portedly provides for immediate remit- 
tance of profits at an annual rate of 
20 percent of investment. After an ini- 
tial waiting period of 2 years, capital 
may be repatriated at an annual rate 
of 20 percent. The law also provides for 
tax reductions and exemptions over 
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an 8-year period, and customs duties 
are to be waived or reduced on certain 
imports in connection with foreign in- 
vestments. 

The provisions of the new law are ap- 
plicable only to nationals of countries 
which have concluded treaties of com- 
merce and navigation with the Republic 
of Korea. This, at least for the present, 
effectively limits application of the law 
to U.S. investors. 

According to the Minister of Finance, 
Korea plans to initiate discussions with 
the United States soon on both an in- 
vestment guaranty agreement and an 
agreement to avoid double taxation. 


Philippines 


The Philippine economy in 1959 
showed steady, moderate improvement 
over 1958 and for the first time in the 
postwar period actually registered a 
commodity export surplus, both in 
terms of total trade and in trade with 
the United States. Substantial increases 
in physical production took place in the 
manufacturing and mining __ sectors. 
There were bumper cereal and sugar 
crops, but production of coconyt prod- 
ucts, abaca, and lumber declined. 

Incomplete data indicate that imports 
declined by about one-tenth while ex- 
ports rose in like proportion. A signifi- 
cant improvement in the international 
reserve position during 1959 was only 
partly the outcome of the increased ex- 
port receipts and the reduced level of 
imports. Stronger fiscal and monetary 
controls, including the imposition of a 
margin on the sale of foreign exchange, 
were in large measure responsible. In 
addition, the payment by the United 
States of $24 million in settlement of 
the long-standing gold devaluation 
claim aided substantially. 

Further deterioration in the foreign 
investment climate was associated with 
a rising tide of economic nationalism 
under the slogan ‘Filipino First.” Cost 
of living on the average was slightly 
below that of 1958, although by the end 
of the year it was rising owing to the 
higher cost of imports. 

The economic outlook for 1960 is 
brighter than prospects were at the be- 
ginning of 1959. The impact of Philip- 
pine fiscal and monetary measures was 
beginning to be felt in full by the end 
of 1959. Favorable growing conditions 
augur well for continued high yields of 
cereal and sugar crops. Prospects for 
continued high prices of copra, abaca, 
and minerals are good. 


Food Crops; Mineral Production 


Agricultural production, which has 
been expanding at an annual rate of 4 
to 6 percent, showed mixed trends in 
1959 with a slowing down in the overall 
rate of expansion. 

Production of rice and corn (the basic 
foods of the Philippine people) made 
impressive increases of 15 and 19 per- 


cent, respectively, over the 1957-58 crop 
year, largely as a result of favorable 
growing conditions. For the first time 
in the postwar period, the Philippines 
attained self-sufficiency in rice, partly 
as a result of an accumulative effect de- 
rived from years of efforts to boost pro- 
duction by more .scientific farming 
methods. In June, it was announced 
that an international rice research in- 
stitute would be established in the Phil- 
ippines under joint financing by the 
Ford and Rockefeller foundations with 
facilities to be provided by the Philip- 
pine Government. 

Other food products showing gains 
in production during the year were cof- 
fee and cocoa, meat and poultry, and 
fish. Losses were noted in peanuts, 
fruits and nuts, rootcrops, and beans 
and vegetables. 

Extended drought conditions and 
plant disease in some areas~ were 
largely responsible for substantial de- 
creases in the output of export prod- 
ucts. Copra and abaca production fell 
17 and 10 percent, respectively. Other 
declines were, in percent, Coconut oil, 
31; desiccated coconut, 27; and lumber, 
20. On the other hand, production of 
logs, leaf tobacco, and sugar rose. 

An impressive 15-percent gain in 
mining output for the year (based on 
data for the first three quarters) re- 
sulted from the strong recovery of base 
metals, production of which rose by 26 
percent. Increases in output were, in 
percent, manganese, 134; chromite, 86; 
iron, 23; and copper, 13. Only lead pro- 
duction in this group declined. Gold 
production also declined slightly al- 
though the decrease undoubtedly would 
have been much greater had it not been 
for the support of free market sales 
for blocked pesos held by foreigners, 
who were willing to pay high prices for 
the privilege of obtaining in this man- 
ner dollar remittances, 

The most dramatic mining develop- 
ment came with the announcement in 
August that the Republic Resources and 
Development Corporation had _ struck 
oil on the island of Cebu. When results 
indicated the possibility of production 
in commercial quantities, the President 
directed the Central Bank to make 
more dollar exchange available for ex- 
ploration activities. Lack of dollars has 
been a handicap for the several com- 
panies engaged in exploratory drilling. 

The anticipated plans of the Govern- 
ment to issue new bid invitations for 
the development of the Surigao nickel- 
iron laterite deposits, reported to con- 
tain the fifth largest nickel reserves in 
the world, failed to materialize during 
the year. 


Manufacturing Growth 


Progress in manufacturing in 1959 
was hampered by import cutbacks, 
tighter credit controls, revocation of 
tax exemptions, increased costs of raw 
materials by application of the ex- 
change margin, and continued power 
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shortages. Nevertheless, manufacturing 
output as a whole displayed remarkable 
strength, and apparently registered an 
even larger gain than the 9-percent 
increment recorded for 1958. This in- 
crease in production, which occurred 
in spite of the overall cutback in im- 
ports, appears to be partly attributable 
to increased imports of unprocessed raw 
materials and supplies at the expense 
of other producer goods and, to.a much 
larger extent, of consumer goods. En- 
terprises which in previous years re- 
ceived their foreign exchange alloca- 
tions for equipment came into produc- 
tion. More and more industries utilizing 
domestically available raw materials 
were being established, and those re- 
quiring more basic raw materials than 
many of the so-called “packaging op- 
erations” of previous years were ex- 
panding. A steadily growing local mar- 
ket for domestic products has appeared 
to replace the market for imports, 
which has been declining under ever 
tighter trade controls. 

Incomplete data indicate increases in 
both nondurable and durable manu- 
factures. All major nondurable indus- 
trial groups gained, with leather and 
textile products leading, followed by 
rubber and paper products. In the du- 
rable category, production of metal 
manufactures and electrical machinery 
and appliances was up from 1958. 

A rapid rise in industrial consumption 
of electricity during 1959, occasioned 
partly by the addition of new mills, par- 
ticularly in the paper and textile in- 
dustries, further increased the strain 
on inadequate power facilities, which 
have been overtaxed for several years 
to provide the energy for industrial de- 
velopment. Facilities were augmented 
shortly before the close of the year by 
the installation of two units of the 
newly completed Binga hydroelectric 
project. 

The wheat flour milling industry, 
which began with the operation of a 
mill in late 1958, expanded with the 
erection of a second mill, scheduled to 
begin production in 1960. Plans for four 
other mills were tentatively approved; 
if completed, these mills, which are to 
be established at various locations 
throughout the country, will bring an- 
nual production well above the 285,000 
short tons. considered necessary for 
self-sufficiency. 

The Philippine Government’s plans for 
an integrated pig iron-steel operation 
near Iligan, Mindanao, were under con- 
tinued discussion, both with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington and 
private foreign and domestic interests. 
As yet, however, there has been no con- 
crete development. 


Trade Surplus 


Preliminary trade data of the Cen- 
tral Bank show for 1959 a drop in im- 
ports of close to one-tenth and a rise in 
exports of about the same magnitude, 
in comparison with imports of $553 mil- 
lion and exports of $460 million in 1958 
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recorded by the Philippine Bureau of 
the Census and Statistics. For the first 
time in the postwar period, it would ap- 
pear, the Philippines experienced in 
1959 a slight commodity export surplus 
for the whole year. 

Coconut products and sugar, followed 
by logs and lumber and abaca, remained 
the leading export products. Although 
growing conditions continued to adver- 
sely affect production of copra and 
other coconut products, the export 
value of copra was above the 1958 fig- 
ure owing to higher prices. A record sug- 
ar crop enabled the Philippines for the 
second straight year to fill without dif- 
ficulty its U.S. quota of 952,000 short 
tons. Strong demand resulted in export 
value increases of 42 percent for logs 
and lumber and 33 percent for abaca 
(based on figures for 9 months). 


Remarkable improvement over 1958 
was noted in mineral exports, reflecting 
favorable world prices and the intensi- 
fied industrial activity in the United 
States and Japan. Based on 9 months 
figures, chromite and copper exports 
rose more than 100 percent and iron 
ore exports, 13 percent. 


According to incomplete figures, the 
composition of imports in 1959 followed 
the trend of recent years by a rise in 
importation of producer goods although 
imports of both machinery equipment 
and semiprocessed raw materials de- 
clined somewhat. There were substan- 
tial cuts in imports of both durable and 
nondurable consumer goods. Large de- 
clines over 1958 were noted in the fol- 
lowing commodity groups: Cereal and 
cereal preparations; textile yarn, fab- 
rics, and made-up articles; manufac- 
tures of metals; dairy products; and 
nonelectrical machinery. On the other 
hand, imports of electrical machinery, 
apparatus, and appliances and of paper, 
paperboard, and manufactures increased 
substantially, 


U.S. Share of Trade 


The general trade pattern in 1959 
continued to be one in which the United 
States was the dominant trading part- 
ner, with Japan ranking a poor second. 
U.S. Census data for 1959 show Philip- 
pine imports from the United States as 
$275.2 milliion (compared to $291.5 mil- 
lion in 1958) and exports to the United 
States as $311.7 million (up from $274 
million in 1958). There are strong in- 
dications, however, that a further de- 
cline in the relative importance of the 
United States in Philippine import 
trade took place. The U.S. share in the 
Philippine market in 1958 was 51 per- 
cent, after falling steadily for 10 years 
—from 80 percent in 1949, to 75 per- 
cent in 1953, and to 60 percent in 1956. 
The further drop in 1959—to below 50 
percent—was accompanied by corre- 
sponding increases by Japanese and Eu- 
ropean suppliers. An increase was also 
registered by Indonesia, reflecting 
larger imports of crude petroleum. 

The Philippines, which up to a few 


years ago was the United States second 
most important Far Eastern trading 
partner in both directions, in 1959 again 
ranked third—after Japan and India— 
as a Far Eastern market. 

Aside from the growing competition 
of third countries, other factors which 
contributed in 1959 to the decline in the 
importance of the United States in the 
Philippine market, and which will con- 
tinue to exert in future years a damp- 
ening influence on U.S. participation, 
are increased domestic production, de- 
clining tariff preference on U.S. goods, 
and a continuing change in the com- 
modity import pattern of the Philip- 
pines from consumer items, where U‘S. 
brands are well-known and preferred, 
to producers goods. Yet the United 
States will retain a tariff preference 
for a number of years, and stepped-up 
financial assistance from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington (Exim- 
bank) and the Development Loan Fund 
(DLF) will be helpful in assisting US. 
exports to the Philippines. These ele- 
ments, along with the traditional com- 
mercial ties and established channels 
of trade, indicate that the Philippines 
will remain an important market for 
the United States. 


The U.S. share of the Philippine ex- 
port market in 1959 did not significantly 
change from the 58-percent figure for 
the preceding year. For the first time 
in the postwar period an export com- 
modity surplus was registered with the 
United States for the year, resulting 
largely from the continued ability of 
the Philippines to fill its U.S. sugar 
quota, improved prices of minerals, and 
unusually high prices for copra and 
abaca. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
announced in November plans for a 
Trade Mission to the Philippines in 
March 1960, under the Trade Mission 
Program, which has sent such missions 
to a large number of countries over the 
past 5 years. 


U.S. Assistance 


U.S. aid to the Philippines during the 
year, aside from that extended through 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
fration economic and technical assist- 
ance programs, took the form of ap- 
proved projects for financing by the 
DLF and the Eximbank. The DLF has 
approved projects in the amount of $38 
million and the Eximbank has approved 
credits in the amount of $25 million 
under lines of credit established by 
these institutions in June 1958 at the 
time of President Carlos Garcia’s visit 
to the United States. A lack of uni- 
formity in application of the exchanze 
margin led to certain unresolved (if- 
ferences between the United States 
and Philippines Governments regarding 
the rate at which peso payments were 
to be deposited for procurement of U.S. 
surplus commodities. As a result, 10 
new Public Law 480 agreement was 
concluded in 1959. 
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In addition, in August, $24 million in 
cash was paid to the Philippines for 
losses sustained when the United States 
devalued the dollar in 1934, and the 
executive branch agreed to support leg- 
islation to pay an additional $73 million 
in war damages and to discuss two 
other claims..At the same time, how- 
ever, the United States announced the 
rejection of 15 other claims, aggregating 
about $800 million and growing pri- 
marily out of World War II and certain 
postwar actions. 


Reserves; Exchange Margin 


Significant improvement occurred in 
the international reserve position in 
1959, partly deriving from the receipt 
of U.S. payment of the $24 million gold- 
devaluation claim. While the year-end 
figure of $161 million in gold and 
foreign exchange holdings denotes an 
increment of only about $15 million over 
the corresponding figure for 1958, the 
actual increase was greater since repay- 
ment was reportedly made during the 
year of almost $84 million in special fi- 
nancing items, including short-term 
loans from U.S. banks, Eximbank and 
International Monetary Fund loans, and 
the Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment subscription, plus deferred 
payment obligations. 


Encouraging steps were taken during 
the year by the Philippine Government 
to at least partially reduce the pressure 


yon the balance-of-payments position By 


the end of 1958 there had been wide- 
spread recognition of the country’s dif- 
ficulties, grown acute as the result of 
worsening economic conditions which 
had followed a slow-down in the rate 
of economic growth. It had become 
clear that stronger monetary and fiscal 
measures than the existing system of 
controls were required to reduce the 
inflationary threat and solve the bal- 
ance-of-payments problems. 


Emphatically rejecting peso devalua- 
tion, President Garcia advanced a stabi- 
lization program in early 1959 based 
essentially on increased revenues, pri- 
marily from a margin on sales of foreign 
exchange. The program also included 
repeal of the barter law, tightened credit 
exchange controls were required to re- 
duce the inflationary threat and solve 
the balance-of-payments problems. 

Substantial tax portions of the Presi- 
dent’s program were adopted by the 
Congress after prolonged and sharp de- 
bate. The margin on the sale of foreign 
exchange, subsequently set by the Cen- 
tral Bank at 25 percent, became law in 
July after passage of the Margin Bill 
in a special session of Congress sum- 
moned for the specific purpose of its 
enactment. The Margin Bill, which also 
called for a program of gradual decon- 
trol of imports over a 4-year period, 
was unfortunately burdened with num- 
erous exemptions to application of the 
exchange sale law. The existing barter 
law was repealed but new barter legis- 
lation was substituted at the same time. 
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Investment Climate 


The year was marked by an intensi- 
fication of Philippine nationalism—pop- 
ularly termed “Filipino First.” Nation- 
alism had become apparent in economic 
aspects in late 1958 with the adoption 
of a policy by the National Economic 
Council (NEC) of granting preference 
to those investment proposals and re- 
quests for foreign exchange that were 
submitted by Filipinos, At the same 
time, the NEC had tightened the condi- 
tions for joint investment ventures in a 
resolution stipulating that the foreign 
capitalization in such ventures was not 
to exceed 40 percent. 

In 1959, the most discriminative mani- 

festation of the new policy was a 50- 
percent slash in the import allocations 
of non-American alien traders, insti- 
tuted by the Central Bank in the first 
quarter and maintained throughout the 
rest of the year. The new restrictive 
measures on allocations of exchange, a 
9-month period of suspension on profit 
remittances followed by renewals on a 
greatly reduced basis, and continued 
stringent regulations governing disposi- 
tion of blocked pesos contributed un- 
favorably to the climate for foreign 
investment. The Philippine Congress in 
its regular session once again consid- 
ered and rejected a foreign investment 
law. 
- At year’s end, the NEC announced 
that ‘it would recommend enactment 
into law by the 1960 Philippine Congress 
the policies of (1) granting preference 
in exchange allocation for new com- 
mercial or industrial enterprises to en- 
tities that are at least 60-percent Fili- 
pino owned, (2) affording exchange 
allocation assistance to Filipino enter- 
prises seeking to enter “alien-domi- 
nated” fields, and (3) requiring at least 
60-percent Filipino participation, in all 
existing commercial and industrial en- 
terprises, to be accomplished within a 
period of 5 years from the effective 
date of the law. 

American foreign investment dropped 
off in 1959 and, as in other recent 
years, largely represented investment 
of accumulated blocked earnings. Never- 
theless, during early 1959, the Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co. broke ground for con- 
struction of a new refinery on Bataan 
Peninsula. At the same time, the com- 
pany was concentrating its oil explora- 
tion drilling activities in the Cagayan 
Valley. Drilling by other companies, 
either American-owned or containing 
some American interest, continued 
throughout the country. A proposal of 
Pan American Intercontinental Hotels 
Corp. to join with Philippine private 
capital to build an $11 million modern 
hotel in Manila, after being held in 
abeyance for 2 years, was rejected by 
the NEC in favor of a company with 
100-percent Filipino capital. 


Living Costs 


The cost of living for 1959 was below 
that for 1958. The Central Bank’s con- 


sumer price index for Manila indicates 
that, after a leveling off in late 1958, 
prices declined in early 1959 to 104.2 
in May (1955=—100) but thereafter rose 
steadily, reaching 110.1 in December 
(compared with the December 1958 fig- 
ure of 108.9). The average for the whole 
year, however, was 107.3, down slightly 
from the average of 108.0 for 1958, the 
year in which living costs made the 
greatest advances since 1951. The cost- 
of-living index for lower income families 
in Manila also showed a decline, drop- 
ping from 105 to 104 (1953=100). The 
higher cost of imports, however, ap- 
pears to have made itself felt by the 
end of the year when the effect of 
margin payments began to tell in full. 
The average cost of living undoubtedly 
would have been considerably higher 
for the year had it not been for lowered 
domestic prices for cereals as a result 
of record rice and corn crops. 


Indonesia 


The year 1959 was one of particular 
stress for Indonesia. Symptomatic of 
one of the worst periods, economically, 
in the country’s postwar history was 
the continuation of a chronic and severe 
deficit in the Government budget, and 
a consequent disequilibrium in the bal- 
ance of payments. 


Overall Economic Position 


Indicators of economic stagnation and 
decline were the growth of inflation, 
lower estate production, reduced im- 
ports, and widespread shortages in con- 
sumer and industrial goods. The dis- 
ruption of interisland communications, 
which resulted from the withdrawal of 
the Dutch KPM fleet at the end of 1957, 
continued to be a handicap of serious 
magnitude. 

In the background of these difficulties 
loomed the problem of regional inse- 
curity, which had been intensified by 
the outbreak of open rebellion in early 
1958. Expenditures by the military to- 
ward restoring control in outlying areas 
remained a heavy strain on the Govern- 
ment’s limited financial resources 
throughout 1959, no prospect of a final 
solution to the problem becoming evi- 
dent. 

Some improvement occurred in sev- 
eral sectors of the economy—foreign ex- 
change reserves increased to a fairly 
high level, an advancement partially 
achieved by delaying urgently needed 
imports; exports were larger, the in- 
crease resulting, in part, from additional 
redirection of extralegal shipments into 
legal channels; and petroleum produc- 
tion reached a record high. These fac- 
tors, however, were not sufficient to 
exert more than a minimal, temporary 
effect on inflationary pressures and the 
need for stringent exchange controls. 

Increased Government attention to 
the economic situation was in strong 
evidence throughout the year. But pend- 
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ing formulation and implementation of 
an effective economic stabilization pol- 
icy, no great improvement in the cur- 
rent depressed state of Indonesia’s over- 
all economic position can be expected. 


Trade Surplus; Role of Rubber 


Preliminary: figures for the first 11 
months of 1959 put Indonesia’s trade 
surplus at 4,319 million rupiah (conver- 
tible at 11.40 rupiah per US$1), in- 
cluding returns for petroleum and its 
products. Excluding petroleum, the sur- 
plus was 2,268 million rupiah. During 
the like period of 1958, Indonesia’s bal- 
ance of trade showed a surplus of 1,729 
million rupiah including petroleum and 
18 million excluding that commodity. 
However, this favorable trade balance 
was more the result of a planned sharp 
cutback in imports plus malfunctioning 
of the import and distribution mecha- 
nism than of a strong production-export 
trend. 

Total export earnings during that 
period—8,830 million rupiah or US$774.5 
million—were 15 percent greater than 
for the corresponding period of the low 
year 1958, but were still below the level 
of performance in 1957. As in past years, 
rubber and petroleum were the two 
leading exports, accounting for about 
44 and 33 percent, respectively, of total 
export earnings. Tin accounted for 4 
percent; palm oil and kernels, 3 percent; 
tobacco, also 3 percent; and copra and 
tea, each 2 percent. 

The improved export position was due 
almost entirely to a rise in the value 
of rubber exports, a remarkable increase 
of some 60 percent. Petroleum exports 
remained at almost the same level as in 
1958. With the exception of copra, ex- 
ports of which nearly doubled in value 
over the preceding year, the values of 
all other major export items were down, 
declines ranging in percentages from 13 
for tin to 95 for sugar. The value of 
rubber and copra shipments rose be- 
cause world prices for these commodities 
were high and their production was not 
as greatly affected by market disloca- 
tions abroad, or loss of skills in their 
cultivation following departure of the 
Dutch, as was that of other exports. 
These two commodities were produced 
mainly by smallholders. 

Imports for the first 11 months— 
4,511 million rupiah or US$395.7 million 
—were 14 percent less than for the 
comparable period of 1958 and 46 per- 
cent less than in the corresponding 
1957 period. Consumer goods, primarily 
rice, accounted for about 29 percent of 
imports; raw and auxiliary materials, 
50 percent; and capital goods, 21 per- 
cent. Each of the categories was down 
in absolute amounts from the preceding 
year. Raw materials and spare parts for 
industry, mining power plants, and 
transportation were in critically short 
supply throughout the year. 


Leading Suppliers and Customers 


According to official U.S. tradé data, 
the United States exported merchandise 
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to Indonesia—primarily manufactured 
goods, but also agricultural commodities 
shipped under Public Law 480—valued 
at $65.6 million in 1959, compared with 
$61.2 million in 1958. It imported Indo- 
nesian products—predominately rubber 
and crude oil, but also tin, tea, tobacco, 
pepper, hard fibers, coffee, and kapok— 
valued at $190.4 million, compared with 
$173.1 million in the preceding year. 


Based on preliminary Indonesian sta- 
tistics for the first three quarters, the 
United States was maintaining its cus- 
tomary position as Indonesia’s leading 
supplier, accounting for roughly 15 per- 
cent of total imports, with Japan a close 
second and Communist China, West 
Germany, and the United Kingdom next 
in order. All three of the latter were 
increasing their shares slightly over 
those for the comparable 1958 period. 
On the other hand, the share of the 
Netherlands continued to decline, ap- 
proaching negligible proportions. 

Indonesian data for the first three 
quarters also show Singapore remaining 
the principal destination for exports, 
although its lead declined, reflecting 
Indonesia’s continued efforts to export 
direct to consuming countries. Ship- 
ments of Indonesian products to the 
United States remained almost the same 
as in 1958, representing about 19 per- 
cent of total exports. The United King- 
dom, West Germany, Japan, and Com- 
munist China all increased their shares, 
taking up some of the slack left by the 
declining trade with Singapore and the 
Netherlands. It appeared that, for the 
first time, final full-year figures would 
show the United Kingdom as having 
imported slightly more from Indonesia 
than did the United States. 


Importance of "Big Ten" Companies 


In mid-1959 minor relaxations of the 
severe import restrictions in effect in 
1958 were announced, and a group of 
Government-controlled trading com- 
panies—the “Big Ten’’—were given im- 
porting monopolies over nine major 
commodities. Their operations, which 
are now estimated to handle some 75 to 
85 percent of all import trade, grew 
progressively larger toward the close 
of the year. Thus, foreign suppliers 
whose bids capture Big Ten business 
may well be filling large pooled “million- 
dollar” orders. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce is 
assisting in direct liaison between the 
United States and Indonesian business 
communities on individual import op- 
portunities. However, the degree to 
which U.S. firms successfully participate 
in these orders depends primarily on 
individual company ability and willing- 
ness to meet Indonesian requirements 
in matters of price, delivery terms, and 
extension of attractive credit. 


Record High Petroleum Production 


The year was outstanding in crude 
oil production. Preliminary figures indi- 
cate that output was above 1958 levels, 


and end-of-year estimates by the three 
major oil companies confirm that it 
reached a record high. The Indonesian 
Government took active steps toward 
arranging credit and technical assist- 
ance from a Japanese group for the 
rehabilitation and expansion of the pro- 
duction and refining capacity of the 
North Sumatran oilfields. Although a 
tentative agreement reportedly had been 
worked out, final negotiations had not 
commenced by the end of the year. 


Even this one bright spot of endeavor, 
however, is not devoid of problems. 
While the largest company has the 
further potential and facilities to pro- 
duce much more than the level reached 
in 1959, its current markets abroad are 
limited. In contrast, the other two ma- 
jor companies are already producing at 
maximum caracity and, in view of the 
expectation that the yield from existing 
fields will start leveling off and declin- 
ing within the next 5 to 7 years, there 
is concern over long-range prospects 
for profitable production. 


Food, Rubber, Industrial Output 


Basic food production including that 
of rice increased slightly, but output of 
agricultural export crops was generally 
lower than in 1958. The latter decline 
was particularly evident in estate crops, 
owing in large part to continued in- 
security in the two key estate areas 
of West Java and North Sumatra. 
Shortages in transportation and inex- 
perienced estate managements also con- 
tributed to the decline. 


The production of food crops was too 
small to meet domestic requirements. 
Corn, cassava, vegetable, poultry, fish, 
and meat production was almost suffi- 
cient for existing standards, but rice 
output, estimated at 7.9 million meiric 
tons or a slight increase over the 1958 
figure, was not enough to supply the 
basic food item for a population increas- 
ing at an estimated 1.5 million annually. 
About 729,000 tons of rice were expected 
to have been imported by the end of 
the year as compared with 681,000 tons 
in 1958. To meet domestic consumption 
needs in 1960, the Government has con- 
cluded agreements for the import of 
760,000 tons of rice, including 90,000 
tons from the United States under a 
second Public Law 480 agreement signed 
in 1959. 

In November, Indonesian officials 
stated publicly that, for the first time 
in many years, Indonesia had fallen 
behind Malaya in natural rubber pro- 
duction. Increased concern was voiced 
openly regarding the slowness in re- 
planting rubber trees, the source of the 
country’s most important export crop. 

Overall industrial production in 1959 
is estimated to have reached no more 
than 50 percent of capacity. Industries 
generally were badly hit by the August 
monetary measures and by inability to 
bring in raw materials and spare and 
replacement parts for plant equipment. 
Indonesia’s, major manufacturing indus- 
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try—spinning and weaving—showed 
serious declines in output with shut- 
downs commonplace and estimates of 
production running as low as 25 percent 
of capacity. 


Deficit Financing; Inflation 


The budget picture was influenced by 
two basie factors—the continued heavy 
expenditures for security and the mone- 
tary measures of August 25, 1959. As 
originally approved, the 1959 budget 
envisaged a deficit of 7.9 billion rupiah. 
Increased expenditures for security and 
some 20 other categories of expenditures 
led to a supplementary budget of 13.9 
billion rupiah. Later, however, as a con- 
sequence of Government economies tied 
to the August monetary measures, the 
deficit estimate was scaled back to about 
12 billion rupiah. 

Throughout the year the supply of 
money continued to grow far more 
rapidly than the supply of goods. The 
principal source of this additional money 
came from Government borrowing to 
finance the budget deficit. The injection 
into the economy of so much new 
money, which by August had jumped 
an additional 19 percent, without any 
proportionate rise in production led to 
increasing inflation. While price indexes 
do not reflect the full effects of this 
inflationary trend, one official index of 
average retail prices shows a rise of 
15 percent from the beginning of the 
year up to the time of the August mone- 
tary measures and 26 percent by the 
end of the year. Cost-of-living expendi- 
tures for a European-standard family of 
four in Djakarta are shown to have 
risen 60 percent from January to Sep- 
tember and 75 percent by the end of 
the year. 

The dominant monetary event of the 
year occurred August 25. On that day, 
by devaluing the two largest banknote 
denominations (Rp. 1,000 and Rp. 500) 
and by freezing 90 percent of deposits 
over 25,000 rupiah, the Government 
slashed the money supply by about 50 
percent. The exchange rate value of the 
rupiah was also devalued from the fixed 
export certificate rate of 37.8 rupiah per 
U.S. dollar to 45 rupiah. 


Because these measures were not ac- 
companied by any significant plan to 
solve the source of the country’s in- 
flation, i.e., to reduce the budget deficit 
and thus prevent excessive expansion in 
the money supply, their temporary 
benefits were largely dissipated. It soon 
became obvious that the moves had not 
been planned sufficiently or gone into 
deeply enough to curb speculative forces 
in the economy or to introduce a real 
measure of price stabilization. 


Negative Investment Climate 
Indonesia’s investment climate has 
not changed basically during recent 
years; however, it is looked on as having 
become less “favorable” in 1959 through 
the mere inactivity that characterized 
the field. The foreign investment law, 
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which was passed at the end of 1958 
with the stated aim of attracting for- 
eign capital, does leave open certain 

rtunities to invest in Indonesia, but 
it is not generally considerad attractive 
to foreign capital. Owing to this law’s 
lack of appeal and the country’s un- 
settled political and economic conditions, 
potential investors showed extreme cau- 
tion in 1959 in investigating proposed 
investment opportunities and in entering 
Indonesia. 

The Foreign Investment Council, es- 
tablished to implement the investment 
law, met only a few times and then only 
to discuss internal administrative mat- 
ters. Also, by the year end no results 
had yet been published concerning the 
questionnaire sent out early in 1959 by 
a Foreign Capital Inquiry Committee 
of Parliament to foreign companies ask- 
ing for such information as the amount, 
composition, and origin of foreign capital 
already invested in Indonesia. 

Stanvac completed a lubricating oil 
plant in the Djakarta harbor area and 
Shell began the construction of a 25- 
million-rupiah pipeline in Kalimantan. 
A preliminary agreement with a Japa- 
nese petroleum group to assist in ex- 
panding operations in the North Suma- 
tran fields was signed, but final negotia- 
tions were still pending at the end of 
the year. 

Indonesian officials repeated earlier 
statements that the Government at 
present prefers the acceptance of for- 
eign credits to private foreign invest- 
ment. And debate on proposed legisla- 
tion for mining and petroleum— 
important investment fields—mostly in- 
dicated interest in changing the draft 
bills to further restrict participation by 
foreign capital. 


Malaya 


The year 1959 brought a recovery 
from the slowdown of 1958, and the 
commercial outlook for 1960 is bright. 
The Federation of Malaya is an area in 
which both trade and investment op- 
portunities for U.S. business are prom- 
ising. In view of the import liberaliza- 
tion measures in 1959 and the generally 
favorable investment situation, it is sug- 
gested that American businessmen take 
a close look at the Federation in terms 
of their specific interests. 

Export trade for 1959 was well above 
the 1958 level and is continuing at a 
high rate in early 1960. Imports for the 
first 9 months of 1959 lagged behind 
those of the comparable 1958 period, 
but, with increases in the last part of 


®©the year, final import figures will prob- 


ably equal, and perhaps even slightly 
exceed, the 1958 total. 

Production of rubber was high in 
1959 and rubber prices were generally 
good. Tin production, however, was 
down. Iron ore output registered a sub- 
stantial increase over 1958. Industrial 


production showed mixed trends, but at 
the end of 1959 overall output was 
higher than at the end of the preceding 
year. 


Larger Volume of Exports 


Exports of the Federation in the first 
9 months of 1959 amounted to M$1,186 
million, compared with M$900 million 
in the like period of 1958, and imports 
were valued at M$724 million and 
M$741 million for the same periods, re- 
spectively (M$3.03—US$1). The United 
States in the first half of the year was 
the Federation’s second best customer 
(after the United Kingdom), exports to 
the United States through June total- 
ing M$i34 million. (According to U.S. 
trade data, imports from the Federa- 
tion amounted to US$159.3 million for 
the full year compared with US$93.4 
million in 1958). Japan and the Soviet 
Union were the Federation’s other lead- 
ing customers. 

Rubber shipments in particular were 
high and Malaya was again the world’s 
largest exporter of rubber. It shipped 
1,201,796 tons of natural rubber in 1959 
(including reshipments from Singa- 
pore). This amount, the largest ever 
shipped from Malaya in a single year, 
topped exports in the Korea War boom 
year by 4 percent and those in 1958 by 
11 percent. The United States continued 
as one of the largest markets for rub- 
ber, but purchases by the United King- 
dom and the U.S.S.R. also were high. 

Exports of tin, copra, and coconut oil 
were down in the first 9 months as com- 
pared with the like period of 1958. Ex- 
ports of palm oil, on the other hand, 
showed a moderate increase and were 
the highest in 5 years. ‘ 


Maintenance of Import Level 

Imports—at about the same level as 
in 1958—continued to be largely from 
the United Kingdom, Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, and Australia. The United 
States, ranking seventh as a supplier, 
provided only about 3 percent of total 
imports. 

According to U.S. trade data, exports 
to the Federation in 1959 amounted to 
US$8.6 million. In the first 11 months, 
‘shipments of machinery and vehicles 
amounted to $2.2 million; chemicals and 
related products, $1.1 million; and in- 
edible vegetable products, also $1.1 mil- 
lion. Vegetable food products and metal 
manufactures were other important 
categories of U.S. exports ta the Fed- 
eration. In particular, construction and 
mining machinery and other industrial 
machinery, chemical specialties, ciga- 
rettes, vegetable and fruit preparations, 
and tinplate were sizable items in this 
trade. 

The Federation’s trade with commu- 
nist China declined in 1959 as compared 
with 1958, with imports in the first 10 
months down M$28.6 million and ex- 
ports down M$48 million. Communist 
China purchased 39,000 tons of rubber 
in the 10-month period, compared with 
64,000 tons in the like period in 1958. 
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The trade decline is believed to have 
resulted in part, at least, from new 
antidumping legislation in the Federa- 
tion. 


Excellent Prospects for U.S. Trade 


Prospects for increased U.S. trade 
with the Federation are excellent. In 
addition to the advantages of higher 
export earnings, a favorable overall bal- 
ance of trade, and a favorable trade bal- 
ance with the United States, essentially 
all restrictions on imports from the dol- 
lar area were removed in 1959. 

Until these recent changes many U.S. 
goods, under the Malayan import con- 
trol system, either could not be im- 
ported directly or required specific li- 
censes issued on the basis of ‘merits 
of the case.” Most such goods could be 
imported indirectly via Hong Kong, but 
this procedure added considerably to 
the price. Now, however, all but a few 
items can be imported freely from dol- 
lar sources under open general license. 


Progress in Economic Development 

Important steps were taken in 1959 
in economic development aided by loans 
from abroad and new private invest- 
ment. Although much of the funds for 
development are from the Malayan 
Government’s own resources and from 
a Unitéd Kingdom loan, the United 
States also provided assistance through 
loans of the Development Loan Fund 
(DLF) amounting to about US$30 mil- 
lion. These loans are to assist in build- 
ing roads and bridges throughout the 
country and in developing deepwater 
port facilities at Port Swettenham in 
the North Klang Straits. The port proj- 
ect; for which the sum of $10 million is 
being provided, consists of the construc- 
tion of three deepwater berths and aux- 
iliary shore facilities to provide in ef- 
fect a new port. Port Swettenham— 
about 30 miles from the Federation’s 
capital, Kuala Lumpur—has handled in- 
creasing amounts of cargo in recent 
years but has been unable to provide 
services for all the potential cargo 
owing to inadequate facilities. 

A total of 316 new companies, with 
an authorized capital of M$667 million 
and including a considerable number of 
industrial enterprises, began operations 
in the Federation in 1959. This repre- 
sents a net increase of 108 companies 
and M$434 million in capital over the 
1958 registration. Other companies 
started the construction of plants in 
1959 and still‘others announced plans 
for future development. Reportedly 
some 50 new factories are expected to 
be completed in 1960 in Petaling Jaya 
alone, the industrial center near Kuala 
Lumpur. 


Foreign Interest in Investment 
Although the largest private invest- 
ment from abroad in 1959 was from 
the United Kingdom and Hong Kong, a 
few American companies are included 
in those establishing new industries or 
expanding present operations. An Amer- 
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ican rubber company announced that it 
had applied for “pioneer industry 
status” for the manufacture of tires 
(an industry approved under the Pio- 
neer Industry legislation of August 
1959 may receive tax and other invest- 
ment benefits). Caltex reports that it 
is constructing land depots and gas sta- 
tions in main cities and Stanvac, which 
announced plans to invest an additional 
M$93 million in the Federation to in- 
clude expenditures for a refinery, plans 
to open a new terminal near Malacca 
early in 1960. The opening of two Amer- 
ican banks in Kuala Lumpur in 1959 
also indicates increased U.S. investment 
and trade interest in this area. 


Japanese investment interest was 
clearly evidenced during the year. Plans 
were announced, among others, for the 
construction of an asbestos sheet mill 
and a sugar mill in which Japanese 
capital will participate with Malayan 
capital. A Japanese firm has also shown 
interest in opening a department store 
in the Federation. 

These developments by foreign com- 
panies, as well as expansion financed 
by local firms, may serve as a stimulus 
to additional private investment. 


Climate for Investment 


The Federation Government con- 
tinued its efforts in 1958 to provide an 
attractive atmosphere for private in- 
vestment—both local and foreign. The 
favorable investment climate for Amer- 
icans was furthered in April by the 
conclusion of an Investment Guaranty 
Agreement with the United States 
which makes possible insurance against 
expropriation and convertibility risks, 
The Federation has also evidenced in- 
terest in concluding an agreement with 
the United States for the avoidance of 
double taxation. 


Singapore 


Singapore, which changed its political 
status in June 1959, entered 1960 with 
commercial conditions better than the 
year before. Continued improvement in 
trade in 1960 is expected, but the longer 
term outlook is uncertain. The new 
state—internally independent but with 
the United Kingdom responsible for its 
defense and foreign affairs—faces se- 
rious economic problems and its future 
level of commercial activity depends on 
solving these problems. 


Improved Commercial, Foreign Trade 


In the early months of 1959 com- 
mercial activity in Singapore lagged, 
still reflecting the world trade recession 


of 1957-58. Starting in the second quar- ® 


ter of the year, however, there was 
much improvement as a result, pri- 
marily, of higher rubber prices and a 
larger volume of rubber shipments. 
For the year as a whole, exports un- 
doubtedly registered above the 1958 
level, the total for 9 months being M$1,- 


973 million compared with M$1,872 mil- 
lion for the three quarters of 1958 
(M$3.03=US$1). Imports increased 
more slowly and for the year were 
probably slightly below the 1958 level; 
for the first 9 months they totaled 
M$2,301 million compared with M$2,377 
million for the like period of 1958. 

Trade with the United States—as 
well as total trade—improved in the 
last part of 1959. Imports into the 
United States from Singapore were 
slightly below 1958 levels but U.S. ex- 
ports to Singapore were higher than in 
1958. (According to official U.S. trade 
data, imports from Singapore, including 
British Borneo, amounted to US$29.1 
million in 1959 compared with $32.5 
million {n 1958; exports to Singapore 
were $30.2 million in 1959 against $27.5 
million in 1958). 


Increased U.S. Sales Opportunities 


The increased U.S. exports to Singa- 
pore in 1959 resulted from an uptrend 
in the latter part of the year. This 
change reflected not only the generally 
improved commercial situation in Singa- 
pore and neighboring areas but also the 
liberalization in import controls which 
became effective August 1. Almost al! 
goods from dollar sources since that 
date can be freely imported into Singa- 
pore under open general license. 


With the strengthened business con- 
fidence and increased commercial ac- 
tivity in Singapore in the second half 
of 1959, the liberalization of import re- 
strictions, the relatively high per cap- 
ita income, and a probable speedup in 
Government development projects in 
1960, increased trade opportunities cur- 
rently exist for American companies. 
Yet there are only a few U.S.-owned 
and operated trading companies in Sing- 
apore and most of these handle a large 
number of non-American product lines. 


Uncertainties of Entrepot Trade 


Although Singapore’s present trade 
situation is good and its finances are 
sound, the state faces major economic 
readjustments. A strong basis of its 
economy has been entrepot trade de- 
vel6ped over many years, but prospects 
for the expansion of this trade are not 
bright. 

Nearby trading partners, particularly 
the Federation of Malaya and Indonesia, 
are increasingly trying to establish di- 
rect channels of trade, bypassing Singa- 
pore. Also, the Federation is developing 
its own port facilities, which may shift 
some trade away from Singapore. And 
the unsettled conditions in Indonesia do 
not portend sizable trade increases with 
this important trading partner. 

Although Singapore is expected to 
maintain a large entrepot trade, iis 
present numbers of unemployed and iis 
rapidly growing labor force—increasing 
by some 25,000 each year—must seek 
new economic pursuits. 
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Industtial, Free-Port, Other Problems 
The Government looks to industriali- 
zation as the main solution to its eco- 
nomic problems. The Prime Minister, 
for example, stated that Singapore must 
industrialize if it is to survive “for there 
is no way by which our entrepot can 
continue to give full employment to our 
rapidly growing population.” The Gov- 
ernment’s 5-year plan (1959-64). em- 
phasizes industrialization, and several 
steps are being considered to augment 
Singapore’s present legislation designed 
to attract industry, which closely paral- 
lels that of the Federation of Malaya. 
The PAP (Peoples’ Action Party) Gov- 
ernment, although professedly social- 
istic, is encouraging private investment, 
and its leaders have given assurances to 
foreign investors in recent public state- 
ments. To date, however, there appears 
to be little interest on the part of in- 
vestors in new industries in Singapore. 


In pursuing its industrial development 
objective, Singapore may not be able to 
retain its traditional free-port status. A 
law of early 1959 permits tariffs to be 
imposed for the protection of local in- 
dustries and the Government, which has 
indicated it will impose tariffs on a se- 
lective basis, is currently considering 
tariffs on two products. 


The Singapore Government wants to 
develop some sort of economic union 
with the Federation of Malaya and sev- 
eral avenues for such cooperation have 
been expressed in recent speeches of 
Singapore officials. The general trend in 
1959, however, appeared to be a drifting 
apart of the two areas, and possibilities 
for a close association in the foreseeable 
future seem unpromising. 


Taiwan 


Notwithstanding a disastrous flood, 
coupled with a deep cutback in sugar 
export earnings, Taiwan’s economy dem- 
onstrated notable resiliency last year. 
Subsidiary exports took up the slack, 
post-flood inflation was held in check, 
and productive capacity continued to ex- 
pand, particularly in the industrial sec- 
tor. Accelerated economic development 
portends expanded U.S. _ production 
goods sales in Taiwan, and a dynamic 
promotion program to mobilize domes- 
tic capital and attract private foreign 
investment stands a fair chance to gen- 
erate substantial interest abroad. 


Favorable Trade Prospects 

Despite a* marked drop in sugar and 
rice shipments, Taiwan’s total exports 
through November 1959 at $143 million 
were running only $2 million below the 
1958 level. Imports at $227 million were 
about $14 million ahead of the preceding 
year, reflecting a sizable increase in 
non-aid-financed purchases. Sugar ex- 
ports provided less than half the for- 
eign exchange earnings for the first 
time, but this was offset by manufac- 
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tured goods such as textiles: Capital 
goods imports constituted an increased 
share of the total accompanied by a 
gradual shift of import business from 
the Government to private traders. 

U.S. exports to Taiwan were valued 
at $107 million, approximately 5 per- 
cent above the 1958 level. Imports from 
Taiwan during this period amounted to 
$14 million, a 30-percent rise and con- 
tinuing the upward trend of recent 
years. 

About 70 percent of total U.S. ex- 
ports to Taiwan were aid financed, con- 
sisting chiefly of machinery, metal man- 
ufactures, vehicles, chemicals, and agri- 
cultural surplus commodities such as 
wheat, cotton, and soybeans. As the 
principal supplier of Taiwan’s import 
needs, the United States has been ac- 
counting for an average of 40 percent 
of her foreign procurement in recent 
years. The usual U.S. imports—citron- 
ella oil, tea, handicraft items, inedible 
molasses, feathers, and bristles—were 
augmented in 1959 with purchases of 
canned pineapples, textiles, plywood, and 
steel bars. 

Although U.S. exports to Taiwan have 
been at a relatively fixed level for sev- 
eral years, some advance to a higher 
plane is likely in the future, based on 
expanding capital goods requirements 
for an anticipated spurt in Taiwan’s in- 
dustrial development, importantly as- 
sisted by Development Loan Fund 
(DLF) financing. 

Imports from Taiwan should also con- 
tinue to gain over the next few years, 
possibly at an accelerated rate, if 
coupled with effective and sustained ex- 
port promotion from Taiwan and with 
receptiveness in the United States to 
Taiwan’s growing range of light indus- 
trial exports. 


Encouragement of Private Investment 


The Chinese Government in recent 
months has taken a far more dynamic 
approach to private investment promo- 
tion than heretofore. Foremost has been 
liberalization of the foreign investment 
law and measures to encourage capital 
formation. There has also been a strong 
tendency among top levels of the Gov- 
ernment to simplify administrative pro- 
cedures, modify the tax structure, revise 
regulations affecting factory construc- 
tion, ease entry and exit procedures, 
and transfer certain Government-owned 
industries to private enterprise. 

Of most concrete significance to po- 
tential foreign investors was the revi- 
sion in December of the Statute for 
Investment by Foreign Nationals. A 
major change was the elimination of the 
15-percent limitation on the annual 
remittance of profits. While the statute 
retains both the 2-year waiting period 
and the 15-percent limitation on capital 
repatriation, this percentage will now 
be calculated each year against the 
aggregate amount of invested principal 
rather than against a capital base which 
diminishes as investments are with- 
drawn. The law also provides for more 


favorable treatment regarding expro- 
priation by extending the period during 
which the Government may not requisi- 
tion or expropriate foreign-controlled 
enterprises from 10 years to 20, and 
requiring investment applications to be 
processed within 4 months from the 
date of submission. 

A major institutional development in 
the interest of marshaling capital re- 
sources was the establishment of the 
China Development Corporation (CDC), 
jointly sponsored by the Government 
and private industry. Loans are based 
on funds derived from domestic and 
foreign sources, including the DLF, for 
the development of Taiwan’s medium- 
sized private industrial enterprises, such 
as the plastics and glass industries. 

To fulfill the need for a central con- 
tact point between the Government and 
private investors, the Government set 
up an Industrial Development and In- 
vestment Committee with the additional 
functions of coordinating investment ac- 
tivities within the Government and pro- 
viding general investment services to 
the Government and private investors. 

Late in the year, the Republic of 
China and the United States began 
negotiating a tax convention in Wash- 
ington to eliminate double taxation and 
insure that tax incentives granted by 
the Chinese Government to U.S. inves- 
tors in Taiwan will not be offset by 
U.S. income tax levies at home. Agree- 
ment is expected shortly. 


High U.S. Aid Levels 


American aid during the year con- 
sisted of the regular International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA) eco- 
nomic program at about $70 million, 
reinforced by continued Public Law 
480 shipments, and DLF credits of sub- 
stantial proportions. Project aid took an 
important share of the regular program, 
covering goods principally to improve 
and expand power, communications, and 
railway facilities. The remainder was 
scheduled for the procurement of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities, princi- 
pally raw cotton, bread grains, edible 
oils and fats. 

Loans totaling nearly $40 million had 
been approved by DLF by the end of 
the year for a variety of economic devel- 
opment purposes. The recipients were 
the Taiwan Railway Administration for 
the acquisition and installation of diesel 
engines and central traffic control equip- 
ment ($3.2 million); the Asia Cement 
Corporation, a private firm, for machin- 
ery and equipment ($2.7 million); the 
Land Bank of Taiwan to provide funds 
for improving the fishing fleet (S$686,- 
000); the Shihmen Dam project for 
flood control, water supply and hydro- 
electric power ($21.5 million); the In- 
galls-Taiwan Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company to expand its shipyard and 
repair facilities, and to construct a 
36,000-ton tanker ($6.5 million); the 
Pioneer Chemical Corporation, for a by- 
product coke oven ($1 million); the 
Taiwan Aluminum Corporation, to in- 
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crease its productive capacity ($1.3 mil- 
lion); and the Small Industry Loan 
Fund, for private enterprise financing 
($2.5 million). A number of other loan 
applications for Taiwan are in various 
stages of review and finalization, and 
it may be expected that American sup- 
pliers will provide the bulk of the ship- 
ments to Taiwan under the new agree- 
ments. 

The United States and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China signed 
a Public Law 480 agreement in June 
providing for the sale of wheat, raw cot- 
ton, soybeans, and tobacco valued at 
$13.4 million. This was the third such 
surplus agricultural commodities agree- 
ment signed since 1956. 


Maintenance of Economic Growth 


Despite a slowdown of the growth 
rate in the agricultural sector, Taiwan’s 
economy successfully withstood the 
summer flood damage and continued: to 
manifest sustained growth in productive 
capacity during 1959. Living standards 
were somewhat disrupted owing to a 
decline in real wages and the imposi- 
tion of flood surtaxes, and a tight money 
market was reported in the latter half 
of the year. Prices have held steady 
after the upturn following the August 
tloods. 

Reflecting adverse weather conditions, 
coupled with flood damage, the rice crop 
failed to produce the expected yield, and 
production of bananas, pineapples, and 
other crops was similarly affected. Al- 
though sugarcane production was ade- 
quate to meet export requirements, the 
lowered world price for refined sugar 
and a 13-percent cut in the 1959 export 
quota for Taiwan resulted in a reduced 
demand for cane at the sugar mills. 

Industrial output maintained a gen- 
erally steady upward movement, with 
manufacturing contributing the princi- 
pal impetus. Mining activity remained 
slow; the transportation sector was tem- 
porarily affected by the August floods; 
and industrial power use reached a rec- 
ord level. 

Increases in output over the 1958 
level were recorded for canned pine- 
apples, tea, woolen yarn, cotton textile 
fabrics, woolen fabrics, plywood, paper, 
sulfuric acid, caustic soda, refined 
petroleum products, cement plate glass, 
steel bars, and some items of small 
machinery. Reductions occurred in the 
production of bagasse board, refined 
camphor, and aluminum ingots. 


Hong Kong 


Hong Kong’s economy as a whole con- 
tinued to strengthen in 1959. Rapid de- 
velopment in textiles, the major indus- 
try, was accompanied by expansion in 
a wide range of other industries, the 
fastest progress being made in newer 
fields, especially shipbreaking. The 1958 
pace was generally maintained in pri- 
vate construction, while public works 
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programs were expanded, with primary 
emphasis on water facilities and housing. 


Voluntary Cutback in Cloth Exports 
A major market restriction on Hong 
Kong exports was initiated during the 
year in the form of a voluntary agree- 
ment between Hong Kong and United 
Kingdom textile interests to limit cot- 
ton cloth shipments to the United King- 
dom. By the year’s end, Hong Kong 
cotton garment producers offered to 
restrict shipments of selected cotton 
apparel items to the United States at 
the 1959 level of exports. American 
garment industry representatives wel- 
comed Hong Kong’s offer to establish 
restrictions, but contended that reduc- 
tions from present levels of shipments 


were needed. No agreement has yet 
been reached. 


These actions have accented Hong 
Kong’s need for the development of 
balanced production for export. Diver- 
sification and improvement of plant 
efficiency and product quality, long rec- 
ognized as essential in a proper indus- 
trialization program, are being achieved, 
but only gradually. Local capital, con- 
cerned with political uncertainty, pre- 
fers short-term, quick-profit ventures. 


Impressive Gain in Trade with U.S. 


Exchanges between the United States 
and Hong Kong were considerably aug- 
mented in 1959. Sales of American goods 
rose 30 percent over the preceding year 
(from $72 niillion to $94 million) while 
United ‘States imports from Hong Kong 
shot up 85 percent (from $52 million 
to $96 million), providing the colony 
with a favorable balance of recorded 
trade with the United States for the 
first time in many years. The United 
States was the fourth ranking supplier 
(about 10 percent of Hong Kong’s total 
imports), and moved into second place 
as a market for Hong Kong products 
(18 percent of the colony’s exports). 

Hong Kong significantly increased its 
purchases of frozen poultry, oranges, 
cigarettes, antibiotics, plastics materials, 
sewing machines, aircraft parts, film, 
refrigerators, and pens. Major decreases 
were in wheat and flour, raw cotton, 
pharmaceuticals except antibiotics, 
rayon and nylon fabrics, air condition- 
ers, watches, and automobiles. 

The largest gain in Hong Kong ex- 
ports to the United States was in cot- 
ton garments, but substantial increases 
occurred also in the sale of several 
other Hong Kong products, including 
hardwood and rattan furniture, arti- 
ficial flowers, toys and dolls, imitation 
jewelry, and watch bands. Frozen 
shrimp, which amounted to over $2 mil- 
lion in 1958, were eliminated when the 
Hong Kong Government withdrew au- 
thorization to ship this product be- 
cause of violations of the procedure, re- 
quired by the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, for a certification of Hong Kong 
origin. 


U.S. Sales Prospects, Promotion 


With a continuation of the present 
rate of Hong Kong's industrial growth, 
American suppliers may be expected to 
share in the colony’s increased require- 
ments of such products as raw cotton, 
plastic materials, and blackplate. In- 
creased American shipments of anti- 
biotics may also be expected, to corre- 
spond with improved buying capacity 
for these high-priority items in those 
Asian countries which prefer to buy 
them from Hong Kong. Some increase 
may take place in certain consumer 
items finding more favor among Hong 
Kong consumers, such as fresh oranges, 
cigarettes, fountain pens, and camera 
film. 

A substantial improvement in Amer- 
ican exports to Hong Kong could be 
effected through a more active interest 
and effort on the part of American ex- 
porters. Although the usefulness to 
neighboring countries of financing pur- 
chases of U.S. goods in soft currency 
in Hong Kong has diminished somewhat 
with the easing of restrictions on dol- 
lar imports in some areas, the colony 
continues to offer many benefits of a 
reexport center. Foremost among these 
are the well-established merchandising 
facilities, convenient access to many 
Asian markets, and a relative freedom 
from Government restrictions. 

Genuine promotion effort is needed 
to establish adequate channels of dis- 
tribution for local use and for reex- 
port, or to reactivate existing agencies 
more or less dormant as a result of 
earlier U.S. export control licensing or 
other complications. Although American 
participation in production in Hong 
Kong is growing moderately, greater 
development is possible, with emphasis 
on prestige goods for high-income mar- 
kets as well as on goods designed for 
export to low-income areas. 

A survey evaluating prospects for fu- 
ture American exports to the colony 
prompts the conclusion that there is 
promise of greater trade despite the 
likelihood of increasingly stiff competi- 
tion from other countries whose mer- 
chants enjoy favorable credit and other 
trade advantages. In support of this 
conclusion it is noted that, unlike the 
situation in most Asian markets, no re- 
strictions are imposed by Hong Kong 
authorities which inhibit purchases of 
American goods. The active promotion 
of goods is dependent mainly on pric- 
ing and quality, and U.S. products enjoy 
good acceptance in Hong Kong. How- 
ever, competition is brisk in items sup- 
plied from the United States, and new 
suppliers are testing the market in @n 
attempt to displace some of the present 
U.S. sales. 

According to Hong Kong merchants, 
an obstacle to the fullest development 
of American sales is the fact that U.S. 
exporters, although giving cash dis- 
counts, are not as generous in granting 
credit as are exporters of other coun- 
tries, who offer favorable (60-day) 
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terms. Also, American producers often 
overlook the need to provide - essential 
replacement parts and adequate in- 
structions for assembly and use with 
their machinery shipments. 


Steps To Promote Hong Kong's Trade 

Hong Kong businessmen, in some 
cases with Government participation, 
sent trade promotion groups to several 
foreign countries during the year, while 
trade promotion teams of a number of 
foreign countries went to the colony. 
Hong Kong groups visited trade fairs 
in Melbourne, Nuremberg, New York, 
Portland, Chicago, Tokyo, Vienna, and 
Singapore. Also, an official Hong Kong 
trade group toured several Latin Amer- 
ican countries. , 

Foreign countries represented in 
trade promotion group visits to the col- 
ony included Sweden, India, ‘Thailand, 
Canada, Japan, Brazil, Philippines, West 
Germany, Greece, New Zealand, and 
Ghana. The New Zealand Government 
announced a decision to open a trade 
commissioner's office in Hong Kong; 
this brings the total of countries main- 
taining such facilities in Hong Kong 
to 40. Hong Kong established a trade 
promation facility in Australia, and 
that country installed a higher ranking 
trade representative in the colony. 

In opening the 17th Exhibition of 
Hong Kong Products, held during De- 
cember 1959-January 1960 and featur- 
ing the products of 85 branches of in- 
dustry, the Governor stressed market- 
ing (including packaging, brand repu- 
tation, and advertising), diversification 
in order to widen the field of produc- 
tion, and industrial training. He also 
referred again to the need for a group 
in Hong Kong to serve as a “unanimous 
voice of industry.” This statement is in 
line with a longstanding objective of 
the Government to promote the estab- 
lishment of a federation of industries 
to provide orderly industrial develop- 
ment. 


New or Accented Economic Trends 


A number of developments took place 
that introduced or accented trends in 
the economy. Following increased in- 
terest on the part of the business com- 
munity, the Government set up a com- 
mittee to study the need for establish- 
ing an industrial lending institution 
that would provide long-term credits to 
support essential industrial develop- 
ment along lines of greater efficiency 
and diversification. A representative 
segment of business responded by rec- 
ommending a Development Finance 
Corporation to meet this need and to 
develop public works as well, under- 
written jointly by the Governments of 
fong Kong and the United Kingdom, 
These actions caused commercial banks 
to somewhat liberalize their lending 
policy, and there was increased activity 
in loans to small industries. 

The influx of flight capital, mostly 
from Indonesia, Viet-Nam, and _ the 
Philippines, continued. It moved pri- 
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marily into investment in real estate 
mortgages and in the purchase of com- 
mon stocks. Partly as a consequence 
of this investment interest, the Hong 
Kong Stock Exchange turnover was the 
highest in 3 years. Hong Kong’s favor- 
able supply of investment capital was 
further indicated by heightened interest 
in the purchase of United States and 
Canadian securities and a growing de- 
mand for mutual fund shares. 

As an additional contribution to Hong 
Kong’s prosperity, the tourist potential 
was further realized by the attraction 
of 43,000 more persons than in 1958, 
bringing the total to 261,000 visitors 
who spent an estimated $80.5 million 
in the colony. 


Signs of Economie Growth 


Basic indicators point to economic 
stability and growth. The Government’s 
financial position is very favorable de- 
spite heavier expenses for public works, 
and revenues are running ahead of ex- 
penditures. The colony’s foreign ex- 
change position remains strong with in- 
creased receipts from tourism, remit- 
tances, and trading services. 

The retail price index returned to the 
level of 1958, after a sharp advance re- 
sulting from reduced food supplies from 
the mainland. Clearinghouse figures 
were up 42 percent in November 1959 
over the year before, and currency cir- 
culation increased 8 percent. At the 
half-year mark, bank deposits of 41 ex- 
change-dealing banks were up 19 per- 
cent above the level held by 36 banks 
at the end of 1958. Over the same pe- 
riod, loans and advances made by these 
institutions climbed 24 percent. In- 
creased textile capacity was added dur- 
ing the year, but significant develop- 
ment was also noted in other industries. 
For example, remarkable growth took 
place in shipbreaking to produce scrap 
steel for both local use and for reexport, 
mainly to Japan. About 500,000 tons of 
shipping were purchased for this pur- 
pose, and exports of scrap in the first 
10 months of 1959 amounted to $6.5 


million. 
Viet-Nam 


Economic developments in Viet-Nam 
in 1959 were highlighted by the coun- 
try’s de facto withdrawal from member- 
ship in the French franc area. Events 
leading to this change contributed also 
to a sharp decline in trade with France, 
traditionally Viet-Nam’s principal trad- 
ing partner—and boosted the United 
States into the position of Viet-Nam’s 
principal supplier. The year was marked 
also by the long-delayed signing of the 
reparations accord with Japan. 

A surge in exports and a decline in 
imports helped to narrow the trade gap, 
but the country remained heavily de- 
pendent on U.S. aid to right the im- 
balance. Concrete accomplishments in 
the industrial area were few; however, 


a number of important projects were in 
the planning stage. 

Other trade developments included 
the signing of a Public Law 480 agree- 
ment in October calling for deliveries 
of approximately 7.8 million pounds of 
U.S. tobacco to Viet-Nam with a total 
delivered cost of $4.9 million. The pay- 
ments agreement with Cambodia, which 
was suspended in September 1958, was 
restored beginning December 1, 1959. 
Trade and payments agreements were 
also signed with Laos in June 1959. 


Sharp Drop in Trade With France 


The drastic decline in Viet-Nam’s 
trade with France—normally the prin- 
cipal supplier and market—is attributed 
to the French action at the end of De- 
cember 1958 devaluing the French franc 
and extending convertibility to non- 
resident accounts, which excluded Viet- 
Nam. (Under a financial agreement ne- 
gotiated in May 1959, France agreed to 
pay for Vietnamese goods in convertible 
franes thereafter.) Viet-Nam instituted 
restrictions on trade with France al- 
most immediately, and, although import 
restrictions were soon lifted, import as 
well as export licensing was not re- 
stored to normal levels until later in the 
year. In a related action, the exchange 
rate structure which favored French 
imports was adjusted, eliminating that 
which in effect constituted discrimina- 
tion against dollar and sterling imports. 


Reparations Accord With Japan 


Another development was the repara- 
tions agreement reached between Viet- 
Nam and Japan in May, which was 
ratified by both countries later in the 
year. Under the reparations accord, 
Japan obligated itself to furnish goods, 
services, and loans totaling $55.6 mil- 
lion. 


Grant aid totaling $39 million will be 
made available over a 5-year period, the 
bulk to be used for financing the for- 
eign exchange construction costs of the 
Da Nhim hvdroelectric project. A 3-year 
loan of $7.5 nauillion will finance com- 
modity imports into Viet-Nam, the sales 
proceeds to be used to meet the local 
currency costs of the Da Nhim project. 
The remainder of the reparations agree- 
ment covers a loan of $9.1 million for 
the construction of a urea plant. 


Higher Rice, Rubber Exports 

Exports spurted about 29 percent 
higher than in 1958, but were still con- 
siderably below the 1957 figure. They 
amounted to $51.4 million in the first 
11 months of 1959 and were expected 
to reach $71 million for the year com- 
pared with 1958 exports of $55.2 million. 

Rice exports of 241,000 metric tons 
valued at $22.2 million and rubber ex- 
ports of 73,433 metric tons valued at 
$45.7 million accounted for most of the 
foreign sales. Rice shipments increased 
114 percent in volume and 65 percent 
in value, with returns lower than ex- 
pected because of an average per ton 
price decline of 23 percent. A substan- 
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tial stock remained unsold at the year’s 
end. For rubber shipments, the volume 
was up 9 percent and the value 30 per- 
cent, with per ton export earnings 22 
percent higher. 

Vietnamese exports to the United 
Statés, mainly rubber, increased slightly 
—from $5.1 million in 1958 to $5.7 mil- 
lion in the first 11 months of 1959— 
according to Vietnamese statistics; 
US. figures, however, show U.S. imports 
from Viet-Nam as more than doubled— 
$10.7 million compared with $4.9 million 
in 1958. In its effort to augment export 
earnings, Viet-Nam at the year’s end 
was preparing to market firecrackers, 
fresh frozen shrimp, and other new ex- 
port products in the United States. 
Cassia (cinnamon) bark exports to the 
United States for the first 10 months 
of 1959 amounted to 961 metric tons 
valued at $459,000. 

France continued as the principal 
market, but the value of its purchases 
was down to $18 million for the first 11 
months of 1959 compared with $29.7 
million for 1958. This decline was bal- 
anced, on the other hand, by recorded 
sales to French Overseas Territories of 
$7.7 million in January-November 1959 
compared with a mere $800,000 in 1958. 


Lower Imports; Principal Suppliers 

Continuing the downtrend evident 
since 1957, Viet-Nam’s imports declined 
further in 1959. Imports were valued 
at $194 million for the first. 11 months 
of 1959, and were expected to reach 
about $218 million for the year, com- 
pared with $232.1 million in 1958 and 
$288.7 million in 1957. 


The decline represents mainly a cut- 
back in the commercial import program 
for Viet-Nam, financed by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
(ICA), which took into account Viet- 
Nam’s increased capacity to finance a 
larger share of total imports on its 
own and also its increased ability to 
satisfy consumer needs from domestic 
production rather than from imports. 
The commercial import program nor- 
mally accounts for about 85 percent 
of total imports. 

The United States ranked as the prin- 
cipal supplier to Viet-Nam in 1959, 
mainly as a result of events adversely 
affecting French trade. Of total Viet- 
namese imports valued at $193.7 million 
during the first 11 months of 1959, the 
United States accounted for 25 percent 
or $49 million; Japan, $41.6 million; and 
France and the French Overseas Terri- 
tories, $34.9 million. Full year imports 
from the United States were probably 
close to the $54.9 million recorded in 
1958. (U.S. Census figures show that 
U.S. exports to Viet-Nam fell about 9 
percent to $56.5 million in 1959.) The 
three countries together accounted for 
about 65 percent of total imports dur- 
ing the 11-month period. 

Prospects for U.S. exports to Viet- 
Nam in 1960 are conditioned by several 
factors, but principally by the size of 
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the ICA financial commercial import 
program. Aside from U.S. surplus agri- 
cultural commodities which enter Viet- 
Nam from the United States under 
section 402 of the Mutual Security Act 
and under the Public Law 480 agree- 
ment, most other imports from the 
United States into Viet-Nam are fi- 
nanced under the commercial import 
program. Thus, the reduction in the 
size of this program is likely to impair 
the marketing of U.S. products. How- 
ever, the anticipated emphasis on im- 
ports of producer goods as opposed to 
cousumer goods in Viet-Nam’s overall 
import program will provide opportuni- 
ties for marketing products wherein the 
United States traditionally has a strong 
competitive supplier position. Cutbacks 
in imports of consumer goods will affect 
American traders to a lesser degree 
than other foreign suppliers. 


Limited Industrial Developments 


Outside of the growing domestic tex- 
tile industry, developments in the in- 
dustrial sector were slow. Few impor- 
tant new manufacturing projects were 
started during the year, althcugh a 
number were in the planning stage, 
were awaiting official approval, or were 
approved but not yet started. In the 
last category are a paper mill, with a 
minority U.S. private interest, as well 
as two new textile mills which are ex- 
pected to be in production in late 1960 
or sometime in 1961. For the most part, 
these new undertakings involve the 
manufacture of import-substitutes, and, 
as a rule, the majority ownership of 
these firms rests with private Viet- 
namese or with the Government. Such 
projects include, in addition to the 
textile mills, plants for manufacturing 
sugar, paper, cement, glassware, phar- 
maceutical products, and fertilizer. 

In the public sector, several basic 
projects to promote the country’s eco- 
nomic development were under consid- 
eration. A loan of $19.5 million for an 
improved Saigon-Cholon water supply 
system was approved by the U.S. Devel- 
opment.Loan Fund (DLF), but a loan 
agreement has not yet been signed. Ap- 
plications for other loans from the DLF 
were on file. The construction of a 


hydroelectric plant at Da Nhim is ex-. 


pected, when completed, to augment 
the existing power supply significantly. 
A signal achievement in 1959 was the 
completion of the rail link between Sai- 
gon and Dong Ha (near the 17th paral- 
lel) providing through traffic between 


the two locations for the first time in 
13 years. 


ICA Policy Changes Affecting Loans 

The ICA has agreed to two policy 
changes affecting loan operations of the 
Industrial Development Center (IDC), 
a semiautonomous agency of the Viet- 
namese Government receiving financial 


support under U.S. aid. This Center. 


was created in June 1958 to promote 
and assist in the establishment and ex- 
pansion of local industries. IDC, in 


addition to its other functions, is author- 
ized to make both piaster and dollar 
loans under certain conditions. 

The first policy change permitted 
IDC, beginning in May 1959, to loan 
IDC funds to “mixed” companies, i.e., 
to companies controlled or partly owned 
by the Vietnamese Government or its 
agencies. The second policy change 
allowed IDC to underwrite loans for 
factories processing agricultural com- 
modities which are surplus in the United 
States, provided that no export capacity 
is thereby generated; this change has 
permitted IDC, for example, to con- 
sider an application for assistance in 
establishing a milk-reconstituting plant. 


Prospects for Foreign Investments 


Capital inflow for new investments 
has been modest, and prospects for any 
significant increase are not encouraging. 
Vietnamese officials appear to feel that 
current inducements to attract foreign 
investment compare favorably with 
those of neighboring countries and that 
further concessions are not warranted. 


Thailand 


Stepped-up industrial efforts coupled 
with a good rice crop made 1959 a suc- 
cessful business year for Thailand and 
pointed to growing industrialization and 
prosperity in the sixties. 

The year was largely one of prepara- 
tion and organization. The atmosphere 
was that of political stability, financial 
soundness, and gradually developing 
managerial ability. 

The Government accelerated its drive 
to attract private investment for indus- 
trial development, offering tax holidays, 
guarantees against nationalization, and 
other inducements and a Board of In- 
vestment was formed as a central au- 
thority to handle this drive; a National 
Economic Development Council was set 
up to project, through a Planning Office, 
available national resources and their 
suggested allocation under two succes- 
sive Three-Year Plans; and a new Budg- 
et Office, a National Education Council, 
and a National Research Council were 
formed, all of which are charged with 
specific roles in achieving rapid eco- 
nomic development. 


Strong Financial Situation 


Tangible accomplishments included 
the making of contracts for new fac- 
tories; the levying of new taxes; an in- 
crease in tax and import duty rates; 
and a strengthened system of tax col- 
lection to meet the anticipated increase 
in public expenditure. 

The 1960 budget, termed a “growth” 
budget, calls for expenditures of 7.7 
billion baht (US$1=—about 21 baht), of 
which only 300 million baht are not 
covered by budgeted revenues. The new 
budget is 500 million baht larger than 
the 1959 budget and reflects the Gov- 
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ernment’s preoccupation with economic 
development. 

The Thai Government undertook not 
to resort to a higher level of financing 
having an inflationary potential, follow- 
ing a commitment to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (IBRD) when borrowing $66 mil- 
lion for the Yan Hee multipurpose 
project (see FCW of April 6, 1959, p. 
26). 

Thailand’s prudent fiscal performance 
is a major factor contributing toward 
Thailand’s reputation as a sound inter- 
national credit risk. This reputation is 
aided by a number of additional factors, 
These included a stable exchange rate, 
which remained constant at 21 baht to 
the dollar; ample gold amd foreign ex- 
change reserves maintained at the $300 
million level; the comparative freedom 
from licensing and exchange restric- 
tions; the lack of inflation; a cost-of- 
living index which has moved from 100 
in 1953 to not higher than 115 at the 
close of 1959; and the apparently secure 
markets for the country’s exportable 
commodities. 

The balance-of-payments account for 
1959 can be said to have been in ovér- 
all balance. The trade deficit was about 
1 billion baht, compared with a 1.8 mil- 
lion-baht deficit in 1958. 

To alleviate the shortage of domestic 
capital, various institutions were found- 
ed in 1959. The most noteworthy is the 
Industrial Finance Corporation, a semi- 
private institution to finance small new 
domestic industries. Its initial capital of 
a little more than $1 million was largely 
provided from U.S. aid funds. Additional 
funds are being sought from the IBRD 
and/or the Development Loan Fund. 


Shifting Trade Patterns 


According to Thai statistics the 
United States shipped to Thailand about 
$70 million worth of merchandise, as in 
1958, and again accounted for around 
17 percent of total Thai imports. The 
United States increased its share of 
Thai exports from 18 percent to 25 per- 
cent, that is, from $55 million in 1958 
to $90 million in 1959. This increase was 
due largely to a pickup of U.S. rubber 
purchases from the deflated 1958 level. 

Worldwide imports into Thailand con- 
sist primarily of machinery, textiles, 
steel manufactures, petroleum, food, 
and chemicals. In the field of machinery, 
growing familiarity with U.S. products 
and engineering methods on the part of 
Thai buyers educated in the United 
States is likely to pave the way for an 
increase in the U.S. share. In textiles, 
Japan is firmly entrenched as the lead- 
ing supplier, owing to low prices, favor- 
able credit terms, and the prohibition by 
Thailand of imports from Communist 
China. In steel manufactures, there is 
no discernible trend away from the /pre- 
dominance of Japan, Germany, Belgium, 
and the United Kingdom as principal 
suppliers. 

In the food field, the complete ban in 
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1959 of imports from Communist China 
had a substantial impact on the import 
pattern in that Thailand’s sizable Chi- 
nese minority is now relying principally 
on Hong Kong for food specialty items. 
Current imports of canned milk prod- 
ucts, mainly from Denmark and the 
Netherlands, will gradually be displaced 
by locally manufactured goods. Chemi- 
cals and related products, such as paints 
and pharmaceuticals, which are im- 
portant imports from the United King- 
dom, Germany, Switzerland, and Hong 
Kong, will also be produced domestically 
on an increasing scale by newly estab- 
lished industries. 


Another shift may result from efforts 
to correct the heavily imbalanced trade 
with Japan. This imbalance reached a 
ratio of 3 to 1 in Japan’s favor in 1959. 
If Japan does not increase .its purchase 
of Thai goods, Thailand may turn to 
other suppliers, thus possibly expanding 
the market potential for exporters in 
Western countries, including the United 
States. 


Prospects are rather bright for im- 
ports of capital goods for industry and 
in connection with public investment 
projects, but the low purchasing power 
of the vast majority of the Thai popula- 
tion (1959 per capita income estimated 
at $90) limits the market for imported 
consumer goods. However, even con- 
sumer goods sales are likely to grow 
about 5 percent yearly, as a result of 
a rise in population and the anticipated 
increase both in foreign exchange earn- 
ings and individual incomes. A rise in 
incomes is quite likely with even a slight 
increase in industrial employment. 


Beyond this, a demand for a wide 
variety of new goods is expected to de- 
velop in the course of the years, result- 
ing from the improvement in basic fa- 
cilities, particularly electric power. 


Competitive Sales Efforts 


While U.S. businessmen in 1959 mani- 
fested a greater general interest in do- 
ing business with Thailand than in some 
earlier years, actual sales efforts re- 
mained less extensive than those of com- 
petitor countries. The Japanese in 
particular appeared determined to main- 
tain and expand their position as Thai- 
land’s leading supplier, through low 
prices, prompt deliveries, long credit 
terms, flexibility in catering to the spe- 
cific taste of the Thai consumer, resi- 
dent Japanese agents, frequent visits by 
company officials from the home office, 
generous supplies of samples and sales 
literature, and other inducements. The 
Japanese Government buttressed these 
efforts through the Japanese Trade Cen- 
ter, a permanent commercial exhibit in 
Bangkok; an information center; and 
other services promoting Japanese com- 
merce. 


The British and Germans were also 
active, the former with goods exhibi- 
tions and the latter with a trade mis- 
sion. 


Favorable Investment Climate 


So far, the new investment contracts 
signed in 1959 are reported as creating 
more than 5,000 industrial jobs; and 
another 30 contracts awaiting approval 
at year’s end by the Board of Invest- 
ment are understood to involve an addi- 
tional 4,000 jobs. 

According to the Board of Investment, 
the 60 contracts signed or under active 
consideration in 1959 involve new capi- 
tal of about 520 million baht. Not in- 
cluded in these figures is a $35 million 
oil refinery contemplated by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana, with a pro- 
duction capacity of 28,000 barrels a day. 
A contract is scheduled to be signed 
with the Thai Ministry of Defense when 
the site (near Bangkok) and other final 
arrangements are agreed upon. 

Other than the refinery, only two of 
the new investment contracts signed 
pertain to American firms, one with 
Merck, Sharp & Dohme for pharmaceu- 
ticals and the other with Ray-O-Vac for 
batteries. However, additional interest 
in investment in Thailand has recently 
been stimulated through the report of 
a U.S. Government-sponsored Invest- 
ment Survey Team consisting of private 
businessmen and Government officials. 
In its report “Expanding Private In- 
vestment for Thailand’s Economic 
Growth,” the team made a number of 
specific recommendations to Thailand’s 
Prime Minister. The report also noted 
Thailand’s favorable investment atmos- 
phere resulting from the stress on pri- 


vate initiative and the sound financial 
situation. 


Other Economic Developments 


Rubber exports rose 23 percent and, 
in addition, fetched prices more than 
30 percent higher than in 1958. Rubber 
was the chief contributor to the im- 
provement in Thailand’s 1959 econemy. 
However, the country’s rubber trees are 
overage, and the Government, to pre- 
vent further deterioration in rubber 
quality and quantity, may finally put 
into action a long-proposed replanting 
program. 

The cotton textile industry continued 
its expansion. New mills were planned 
or proposed and older mills increased 
spindle capacity. Thai imports of raw 
cotton, about 5,000 bales in 1959, may 
rise to 30,000 bales in 1960. The Thai 
Tobacco Monopoly signed a _ contract 
with American Machine and Foundry 
for the construction of a new cigarette 
factory which would double the Monop- 
oly’s present output. The Monopoly has 
begun to import U.S. leaf tobacco under 
terms of a tobacco-tin barter agree- 
ment arranged in June 1959. 

The jet age arrived with the inaugu- 
ration of jet service at the Bangkok air- 
port by Pan American World Airways, 
BOAC, and Qantas. A new airline was 
formed, Thai Airways International (to 
be known as THAI), resulting from a 
merger of the international routes of 
the Government owned and operated 
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Thai Airways Company and the Scandi- 
navian Airlines System (SAS). THAI 
intends to service Rangoon, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Taipei, Singapore, and Ja- 
pan. 

Television, now limited to the Bang- 
kok area, will expand in 1960 to cover 
three provincial areas through Govern- 
ment repeater stations. There may be a 
market for television sets from the 
United States, but there is stiff compe- 
tition from Japan and the Netherlands. 

Tourism is being promoted through a 
newly established Special Committee on 
Tourism, with Thailand’s Foreign Min- 
ister as its chairman. Two American 
hotel chains are examining the prospects 
of building modern hotels in Bangkok. 


India 


The outlook for increased U.S. trade 
and investment in India during 1960 is 
favorable because of various new poli- 
cies adopted recently by the Indian 
Government and the quickening pace of 
India’s economic development. U.S. pri- 
vate investment picked up sharply in 
1959 and further gains seem likely in 
view of the significant measures taken 
by India to improve the climate for for- 
eign investment. 

Although American traders were en- 
countering increasing competition on 
price and credit terms, they could look 
to some improvement as a result of the 
removal of discrimination against im- 
ports of noncapital goods from the dol- 
lar area. Sales opportunities in connec- 
tion with U.S. economic assistance 
program to India also seem brighter. 


Economic Activity 

India made considerable progress 
during the year in its economic devel- 
opment program, surmounting some of 
the uncertainties that seemed over- 
whelming in 1958. A major element in 
the improved situation was the arrest- 
ing of the decline in foreign exchange 
reserves owing to the receipt of some 
half billion dollars in the form of grants 
and credits from Free World and So- 
viet bloc countries. Shipments of Amer- 
ican agricultural surplus products, 
mainly wheat, amounting to $200 mil- 
lion, also counted heavily. 

These measures permitted some lib- 
eralization of imports of raw materials 
which led to a significant rise in indus- 
trial production. Considerable progress 
was made in the building of major new 
industrial plants in the public sector, 
notably the inauguration of production 
in three new million-ton steel plants. 
India’s private industrial sector ad- 
vanced vigorously and exceeded planned 
targets. As India approached the final 
year of the Second Five-Year Plan 
(1956-61) there were good prospects 
for approximating most of the major 
goals of the plan, and national and per 
capita income showed modest gains. 

There were, however, disquieting 
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trends in the Indian economy. One of 
these is growing unemployment, for in- 
dustrial employment opportunities failed 
to keep pace with the expanding labor 
force. Another problem was the great 
shortfall in achieving agricultural goals, 
which could have an increasingly ad- 
verse impact on the economy since 
India’s population is increasing at 8 
million persons annually. 

Public discussion focused in late 1959 
on the overall objective and industry 
targets of India’s Third Five-Year Plan 
(1961-66), and these themes promised 
to be the predominant public concern in 
1960. The Government has given some 
indication that the Third Five-Year Plan 
will be more ambitious than the present 
one, envisaging even greater domestic 
efforts and larger amounts of foreign 
capital and technical assistance. 


The third plan will continue, appar- 
ently, the present emphasis on the crea- 
tion of heavy industry in India but will 
also call for more attention to expand- 
ing agricultural production through in- 
stitutional changes and greater ferti- 
lizer production and utilization. In addi- 
tion, the third plan will stress increased 
raw materials production, especially in 
petroleum extraction and refining and 
in nonferrous metals output. 


Greater Trade Competition 


Although American exports to India 
increased in 1959, amounting to $336 
million for the full year compared with 
$312 million in 1958, this high level was 
sustained only by the large volume of 
sales of surplus agricultural commodities 
under the Public Law 480 program. 
Shipments of food grains and prepara- 
tions amounted to $169.9 million in the 
first 11 months of 1959 compared with 
$136.7 million in all of 1958. There was 
also a modest gain in shipments of raw 
cotton and dairy products. 


As regards commercial trade, Ameri- 
can exporters continued to lose some 
ground to West German, Japanese, and 
United Kingdom suppliers, particularly 
in the sale of machinery and equipment. 
Many leading U.S. exports of industrial 
products to India continued to decline 
for the second consecutive year. Most 
notable was the drop in exports of iron 
and steel mill products from $5.9 mil- 
lion in 1958 to $3.5 million in the 1959 
period (11 months), the decline in elec- 
trical machinery exports from $7.8 mil- 
lion to $5.2 million, and a heavy loss 
in railway transportation equipment 
sales, which slumped from $15.7 million 
to $4.3 million. 

Exports of other American products 
fared better. Shipments of medicines 
and pharmaceuticals amounting to $4.9 
million were continuing at the 1958 
rate. Exports of American industrial 
machinery, mainly construction and 
maintenance equipment, at $35.8 mil- 
lion were above the 1958 figure, and 
shipments of petroleum products at $7.3 
million, chemical specialties at $12.9 
million, and auto parts and accessories 


at $17.4 million all showed gains over 
1958. 

Sales prospects for American goods 
were being affected both by intense 
price competition in the Indian market 
and by the large amount of India’s 
trade which is now tied in with foreign 
equity investment or special long-term 
credits provided by other major supply- 
ing nations. There was increasing evi- 
dence also that American suppliers were 
inadequately represented in this fast- 
changing market. 


Extensive Supplier Credits 


Much of the composition of India’s 
import trade over the next year or two 
will be determined by the large-scale 
supplier credits already offered and 
forthcoming from Free World countries. 
The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (Word Bank) has 
rendered valuable assistance in coordi- 
nating foreign assistance for India’s eco- 
nomic development program. 

Japanese exports will be sustained by 
the remainder of a yen credit, equivalent 
to $50 million, covering the purchase of 
power equipment, rayon plants, ships, 
postal and telegraph equipment, trac- 
tors,.and port machinery. Japan is also 
supplying $10 million in liberal deferred 
credit arrangements. United Kingdom 
exports will be aided by the remainder 
of the $80 million British credit of 1958 
and by a new $53.2 million credit ex- 
tended in November 1959. The cost of 
some West German purchases is being 
defrayed by a $40 million credit ex- 
tended by that country to India in 
1959. France provided credit facilities 
equivalent to $50 million in 1958 and 
in September 1959 agreed to extend an 
additional credit of the same magnitude. 

The other major outstanding credits 
from Free World countries are the $150 
million Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington (Eximbank) credit of 1958 and 
the $195 million in Development Loan 
Fund (DLF) assistance extended by the 
United States to India in 1958 and 
1959. Contrary to the rapid rate at 
which the DLF loans have been utilized, 
drawings on the Eximbank credit got 
off to a slow start. 

More recently, however, the Govern- 
ment of India has taken steps to facili- 
tate the use of these funds by private 
Indian firms. Although the greater por- 
tion of the DLF assistance thus far ex- 
tended to India is already committed on 
a world procurement basis, the remain- 
ing funds and future allocations will be 
used increasingly to cover sales of 
American goods. 

In regard to other major supplemen- 
tary sources of financing its current 
trade deficit, India continued to be the 
major recipient of loans from the World 
Bank, benefiting in 1959 from a $50 
million railway loan, a $10 million loan 
for India’s Industrial Credit and Invest- 
ment Corporation, and a $25 million 
loan for development of the Koyna 
hydroelectric project. Most of India’s 
growing imports from the U.S.S.R. are 
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being financed under the remainder of 
the $275 million in credits supplied by 
that country for India’s second plan. 

The U.S.S.R. was assured of a promi- 
nent supporting role in India’s third plan 
period by agreeing in 1959 to supply 
some $375 million in credits for Indian 
industrial projects. 

These various supplier credits were 
of major assistance in helping India 
stem the decline in its foreign exchange 
reserves (excluding $247 million in gold 
held as currency backing) during 1959. 
Whereas the reserves had declined 
alarmingly from $1,567 million in April 
1956 to $396.6 million in December 1958, 
India actually increased its foreign ex- 
change holdings by $50.9 million dur- 
ing the year ended December 1959. In 
effect these loans and credits more than 
offset the trade gap between India’s 
earnings of $1.3 billion from exports 
in 1959 and the $1.7 billion in imports 
during that year. 


Prospects for U.S. Exports 


In addition to the prospect that Amer- 
ican suppliers will provide a larger part 
of the goods procured under U.S. assist- 
ance programs to India, the trade out- 
look is favored by the increasing volume 
of American private investment, leading 
to the supply of U.S. equipment and 
machinery. Furthermore, some expan- 
sion of sales may also result from In- 
dia’s removal on December 1959 of 
discrimination against imports of non- 
capital goods from the dollar area. 
Some additional trade may arise from 
the fact that Indian importers of smaller 
capital goods (less than $40,000) will 
now be permitted to choose the country 
from which their purchases are to be 
made. 

While U.S. sales of goods will continue 
to be limited by the relatively tight 
control maintained over imports by the 
Government of India and by price com- 
petition in that market, the renewal of 
discrimination will justify greater pro- 
motional efforts by;:American exporters. 
Extensive consumer interest in Ameri- 
can goods, particularly in small industry 
machinery and equipment, was stimu- 
lated during 1959 by the U.S. Small 
Industry Exhibitions held in India, by 
the simultaneous visits of American 
trade missions, and by U.S. participation 
in the World Agricultural Fair. 


U.S. Imports From India 


United States imports from India in- 
creased somewhat during 1959, amount- 
ing to $207 million for the full year 
compared with $191.1 million in 1958. 
However, not all of India’s major dol- 
lar earners shared in this gain. 

The following commodity analysis is 
based on 11-month statistics. While U.S. 
imports of jute and manufactures at 
$76.8 million were running considerably 
higher than in the preceding year and 
imports of mica and manufactures were 
steady at $8.7 million, imports of cashew 
nuts at $21.3 million and tea at $13 mil- 
lion were both down slightly. A more 
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precipitous decline occurred in American 
imports of manganese, which amounted 
to only $9.6 million, compared with $18.6 
million in the preceding year. American 
imports of most of the secondary items, 
including hides and skins, lac and 
shellac, raw wool, and castor oil, made 
gains. 

Export Promotion Drive 

India achieved only moderate suc- 
cess during 1959 in its export promotion 
drive despite the high priority accorded 
to this program. As one phase of this 
drive, the Indian Government has been 
encouraging the expansion of exports 
to the dollar area. The 1959 barter 
agreement between the United States 
and India, involving the exchange of 
about 450,000 tons of U.S. food grains 
for an approximately equivalent value 
of ferromanganese and/or manganese 
ore, is expected to be implemented in 
1960. Although little was accomplished 
under this agreement last year, its im- 
plementation is now of greater urgency 
to the Government of India in view of 
the recent slump in Indian manganese 
sales and India’s desire to find ad- 
ditional markets for her expanding fer- 
romanganese industry. 

Some interest was shown during 1959 
in selling pig iron to the United States, 
a commodity which will be in surplus 
supply until India’s new steel producing 
facilities are completed. India’s effort 
to increase sales, of handicraft goods 
benefited from the recent flurry in U.S. 
consumer demand for Madras hand- 
loomed cloth. 


Increase in U.S. Private Investment 


There was a pronounced increase in 
American private investment activity 
in India during 1959. Six new major in- 
vestment projects were announced pub- 
licly by American companies during the 
year. These projects are only a part of 
new American investment. The Amer- 
ican private equity participation in these 
projects, established as joint ventures 
with Indian private capital, amounts to 
about $10 million. The American com- 
panies are providing additional dollar 
loan capital to the new joint ventures, 
which will also utilize Public Law 480 
local currency funds. The new under- 
takings will manufacture in India in- 
dustrial and medical adhesives, cortisone 
and other pharmaceutical products, vis- 
cose rayon and other filament yarns, 
nylon yarn, alumina and aluminum prod- 
ucts, synthetic rubber, and paper pulp 
from bagasse. 

Among the major policy changes in 
1959 tending to improve the investment 
climate in India was the signing of a 
draft Treaty for the Avoidance of 
Double Taxation with the United States, 
the tax-sparing features of which 
would give investors the full benefit of 
special tax incentives provided by India. 
In addition, the extension of India’s In- 
vestment Guaranty Agreement with the 
United States permits compensation in 
the event of expropriation. Some fields 


of industries formerly reserved in prin- 
ciple to the Government sector were 
opened to private investors. The general 
requirement that majority control of 
new companies be held by Indian na- 
tionals was liberalized. A policy of en- 
couraging the procurement of capital 
goods abroad as foreign equity partici- 
pation rather than under deferred credit 
arrangements was adopted. Administra- 
tive procedures for the licensing of new 
foreign investment proposals were im- 
proved. 


Industrial Advances — 


Indian industry was buoyant in 1959, 
benefiting from extensive capital and 
technical collaboration with private 
companies of many Western industrial- 
ized nations. India’s private industrial 
sector expanded greatly and there was 
considerable investor interest in new 
capital issues. Many industries gained 
from the liberalization of imports of 
raw materials, and, consequently, the 
overall index of industrial production in 
1959 is expected to advance to 148 from 
139:7 in the preceding year (1951=100). 
The groundwork was laid for the con- 
struction of several new large electrical 
and heavy machinery industries being 
set up in the Government sector. 

Among the important new trends in 
India’s industrial development during 
the year was the licensing of new man- 
ufacturing units to utilize the byprod- 
ucts of the enlarged steel and petroleum 
refining industries. New plants were 
established to produce component parts 
for the automotive and other major in- 
dustries. New credit measures were 
adopted to spur the development of 
small industries. A decision was reached 
to manufacture some industrial prod- 
ucts, including trucks and tractors, in 
Indian ordnance factories operated by 
the Defense Ministry. 


Lag in Agriculture 


In the agricultural sector, India bene- 
fited from good crops resulting mainly 
from favorable weather conditions. It 
was evident, however, that efforts to 
improve per acre yield were lagging se- 
riously. Official concern on this score 
was reflected in the adoption of a na- 
tional program for the forming of vol- 
untary cooperative farming associations 
as a principal means of rationalizing In- 
dian agricultural production. 

The potential consequences that might 
result if India failed to increase total 
agricultural output were underlined in 
a comprehensive 1959 Ford Foundation 
report entitled “India’s Food Crisis and 
Steps to Meet It,” prepared by a team 
of American agricultural experts. This 
report warned that, unless India adopted 
quickly a “crash” program to spur pro- 
duction, the country would be faced in 
5 to 7 years’ time with enormous, if 
not insuperable, difficulties in feeding 
adequately its rapidly expanding popu- 
lation. India has since announced that 
itis assigning the highest priority to in- 
creasing fertilizer supply and utilization. 
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A “package program” to increase agri- 
cultural production is being initiated 
through the setting up in 1960 of seven 
pilot farm projects to be financed by 
the Ford Foundation. 


National Development Program 


On the strength of 1959 accomplish- 
ments, Indian Government officials now 
estimate that India will achieve about 
85 percent of the physical targets of the 
second plan, which terminates in March 
1961. Government sector investment is 
expected to meet substantially the 
planned level of about $9.5 billion, and 
private sector investment is likely to 
amount to about $6.3 billion compared 
with the target of about $5 billion. In 
regard to specific sectors of the econ- 
omy, it is now thought that the planned 
investment in railways will be fairly 
close to the original target. However, 
iron and steel expansion is about 6 
months behind schedule. An even greater 
lag in completion of goals is likely in 
port development and shipping and in 
coal mining. Investment in public ser- 
vices, such as education and health fa- 
cilities, is expected to fall short of 
planned levels. 

India continued to maintain a fairly 
satisfactory degree of domestic financial 
stability despite the extensive demands 
of the development eflort. Extraordinary 
rupee development costs have been met 
in part by heavy taxation and by large- 
scale borrowing from the Indian public. 
The Government has also resorted to 
much deficit financing but on a scale 
less than originally anticipated. The re- 
lending to India for economic develop- 
ment purposes of United States local 
currency funds generated under the 
Public Law 480 program continued to 
play an important role in 1959 in sup- 
porting internal financial stability. 

A major financial problem arising 
from India’s development program, as 
evidenced in 1959, was the overall 
change in India’s international balance- 
of-payments status, with India’s foreign 
obligations now greatly exceeding its 
foreign assets. Many of the large de- 
ferred commercial credits and Govern- 
ment-to-Government loans call for 
payment of principal and interest dur- 
ing the third plan period, imposing a 
heavy burden of debt for the future. 

In view of this prospect and the ap- 
parent intent of India to adopt an even 
more ambitious Third Five-Year Plan, 
involving overall investment reportedly 
of about $21 billion, including about $5 
billion in foreign exchange costs, the 
outlook was for further emphasis on 
mobilizing domestic resources for devel- 
opment purposes and a continued need 
for large-scale foreign assistance. 


Pakistan 


Many of the developments in Pakistan 
in 1959 of special. interest to American 
business centered about efforts of the 
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revolutionary Government, which came 
to power in late 1958, to bring about 


economic stability and progress. An 
export promotion drive was vigorously 
pressed, Government spending cut, a 
new program of economic development 
formulated, and an industrial policy en- 
couraging private enterprise announced. 
At year’s end, the efforts of the Govern- 
ment of President Ayub Khan appeared 
to be meeting with considerable success, 
and the emerging picture seemed to 


promise new opportunities to U.S. trad- . 


ers afid investors. 


Improved Trade Position 


A direct reflection of the Govern- 
ment’s drive to curb nonessential imports 
while stepping up exports was Pakis- 
tan’s improved trade position in 1959. 
While the trade balance remained un- 
favorable, the deficit of $24.3 million 
for the first 11 months of the year was 
only one-fourth the deficit incurred in 
the comparable 1958 period, when the 
gap amounted to a sizable $92.2 million. 
Exports in January-November 1959 were 
valued at $285.8 million, against $273.7 
million in 1958. Imports were valued at 
$310.1 million, a decline of 15 percent 
from the $365.9 million registered in 
the first 11 months of 1958. 


The import decline, resulting from an 
improvement in the domestic food-grain 
situation and from the imposition of 
severe import restrictions, especially 
during the first half of 1959, was com- 
mon to most commodity groups. In the 
first 10 months of the year, imports of 
food grains declined by 47 percent from 
the like period of 1958; coal and coke, 
28 percent; chemicals, drugs, and medi- 
cines, 19 percent; dyes and colors, 46 
percent; metals and ores, 25 percent; 
and vehicles, 18 percent. The only cate- 
gories which rose were machinery, by 5 
percent, and cutlery and hardware, by 
38 percent. 


Direction and Composition of Trade 


In 1959 the United States supplied 
28.4 percent of Pakistan’s total imports 
and took approximately 11 percent of its 
total exports, about the same percent- 
ages as in 1958. Chief competition in 
the Pakistan market came from the 
United Kingdom, supplying 16.7 percent 
of imports; the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 10.4 percent; Canada, 5.6 per- 
cent; and Japan, 4.9 percent. 

Aside from food grains (a substantial 
part of Pakistan’s needs for which came 
from the United States under the Public 
Law 480 program), the U.S. share of the 
Pakistan market for some important 
commodities compared with that of its 
leading rivals was as follows, in per- 
centages of the total: Drugs and medi- 
cines, 16.8 (U.K., 36.9, Germany, 11.2, 
Switzerland, 10.6); machinery, 16.7 
(U.K., 25.1, Germany, 20.4, Canada, 
11.2); vehicles, 16.7 (U.K., 41.3, Italy, 
14.3, Germany, 11.5); chemicals, 8.9 
(U.K., 28.2, Germany, 21.9, Japan, 7.3); 
iron and steel and products, 9.3 (U.K., 
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19.3, Belgium, 19.8, Germany, 17.2, Ja- 
pan, 15); electrical goods, 8.8 (Germany, 
36.1, U.K., 26.7, Netherlands, 9.3); non- 
ferrous metals, 3 (U.K., 26.6, Canada, 
25.9, Germany, 10); and dyes and colors, 
14 (Germany, 42.5, U.K., 19.3, France, 
10.1). 


Thanks largely to the shipment of 
substantial quantities of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, U.S. exports to 
Pakistan in 1959 achieved the relatively 
high level of $103.7 million. Reduced 
food-grain shipments—$40.2 million in 
January-November compared with $57.2 
million in the like period of 1958—ac- 
counted for the decline from the calen- 
dar year 1958 total of $112 million. 

Significantly, increased exports to 
Pakistan in the first 11 months of 1959 
included vegetable oils, up from $80,000 
to $7.6 million; automobiles, parts, and 
accessories, from $4.3 million to $7.7 
million; and petroleum products, from 
$2.2 million to $3.4 million. Exports of 
aircraft and parts fell, however, from 
$4.5 million to only $312,000, while ship- 
ments of railway equipment dropped 
from $6.2 million to $3.2 million. 

The United States was Pakistan’s sec- 
ond best customer, both in 1958 and 
1959, taking ‘about 11 percent of Pakis- 
tan’s total exports in both years. In 
the calendar year 1959, U.S. imports 
from Pakistan were valued at $35.4 mil- 
lion, a jump of 32 percent over the 
$26.8 million purchased in 1958. For 
January-November 1959, raw cotton 
purchases fell from $1.2 million to $0.8 
million, but imports of raw jute rose 
from $7.1 million to :$9.7 million; raw 
wool, from $6.7 million to $9.4 million; 
jute burlaps, from $3.8 million to’ $5.5 
million; and goat and kid skins, from 
$1.5 million to $2.6 million. 


Operation of Export Bonus Scheme 


In an attempt to stimulate exports 
and assist industry to obtain its needs, 
while at the same time partially freeing 
the import trade, the Government an- 
nounced -a new export bonus scheme 
in January 1959. Exporters of almost 
any Pakistan product are entitled to 
receive fully transferable entitlement 
vouchers of a value equivalent to 20 or 
40 percent of the f.o.b. value earned, 
valid for the import of more than 200 
import items. Some service industries 
also are entitled to receive such vouch- 
ers. A special feature of the program 
permits a percentage of such earnings 
to be used for business travel or for the 
establishment of foreign branch offices. 

A year-end review of the export bonus 
scheme, authorized to continue through 
1960, showed that most of the bonus 
earnings were spent to import machin- 
ery, spare parts, and raw materials for 


: industrial use rather than for consumer 


goods. Although the total value of im- 
ports coming under the bonus scheme 
in its first year of operation was only 
about 5 percent of all imports for the 
year, the scheme created interest in 
importing new items from new sources, 
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including U.S. suppliers whose firms 
or products had not previously been es- 
tablished in the Pakistan market. 


Export Gains; Resultant Problems 


The export bonus scheme also met 
with considerable success in its primary 
purpose, that of giving new impetus to 
Pakistani exports, and has increased 
the ratio of exports of manufactured 
goods, especially cotton and jute tex- 
tiles, to that of agricultural raw ma- 
terials. Phenomenal increases were reg- 
istered in the value of exports of cotton 
twist and yarn—from $2 million in the 
first 10 months of 1958 to $20.5 million 
in the like 10 months of 1959. Cotton 
piece goods rose from $311,000 to $4.1 
million and jute manufactures, from 
$19 million to $36.6 million. 


New problems have developed, how- 
ever, from this success. Paralleling the 
increase in exports of cotton manufac- 
tures was a 39-percent drop in those of 
raw cotton in the first 10 months of 
1959. This decline can be attributed to 
increased offtake by domestic mills, 
as well as to a smaller than usual 1958- 
59 crop. During the first 4 months of the 
new cotton season which began in 
September 1959, export sales were sub- 
stantially ahead of those a year earlier 
and a short-supply situation seemed 
possible. To make a greater amount 
of cotton yarn available to cottage in- 
dustries, the bonus entitlement on cotton 
yarn was reduced from 20 percent to 
10 early in 1960, making exporting 
somewhat less profitable. 


Surplus in Balance of Payments 


Pakistan’s balance of payments for 
the year ending June 1959 resulted in 
a surplus on current account of $6.7 
million compared with deficits of $65.7 
million and $56 million, respectively, in 
the preceding 2 years. 


The 1959 surplus was attributable 
largely to severe restrictions on imports 
in the first half of 1959. To a lesser 
extent it was due to operations under 
the export bonus scheme and to a suc- 
cessful effort to repatriate capital 
illegally held outside of Pakistan. 


In July-September 1959, Pakistan 
recorded a surplus of $5.7 million com- 
pared with a deficit of $34.8 million in 
the 1958 quarter. Gold, dollar, and ster- 
ling reserves rose to $238.8 million at 
the end of October 1959, a gain of $88.6 
million over the reserves in October 
1958, which amounted to only $150.2 
million. 


Relaxation of Import Restrictions 


With improvement in the payments 
position, import restrictions were some- 
what relaxed in the July-December 
period. A further easing was to be 
effected in the first half of 1960. 

It was announced that, for the Janu- 
ary-June 1960 period, there would be 
an overall 9-percent increase in the 
import budget for consumer goods, that 
drugs and medicines were virtually on 
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open general license, and that alloca- 
tions had been increased for a number 
of products.‘ These include iron and 
steel and metals, tools and workshop 
equipment, books and mfagazines, chem- 
icals, dyes, hardware, machinery and 
parts, scientific instruments, surgical 
instruments, raw rubber and tires, coco- 
nut oil, milk food for infants, cycles and 
spares, motor vehicles and parts, vessels 
and equipment, and wood and timber. 

Simplified import licensing procedures 
also were initiated in 1959, designed to 
expedite licensing. 


Important New Five-Year Plan 


An event of potential importance to 
U.S. suppliers and investors was the re- 
lease, on the last day of 1959, of the 
outline of Pakistan’s second Five-Year 
Plan, covering the years 1960-65. The 
plan envisages total expenditures equiv- 
alent to $3,990 million—$2,415 million in 
the public sector and $1,575 million in 
the private. Major objectives include a 
20-percent increase in national income 
and a 7-percent improvement in the 
standard of living; a 20-percent boost in 
foreign exchange earnings; self-suffi- 
ciency in food production; and an in- 
crease of 50 percent in output of large- 
scale industries and 15 percent in that 
of smaller industries. 


Projected public and private outlays 
during the 5-year period by major fields 
are, in millions of dollars with percent- 
age of the total in parentheses: Indus- 
try, fuels, and minerals, $876 (21.9); 
water and power, $712 (17.8); agricul- 
ture and village aid, $701 (17.6); hous- 
ing, $647 (16.2); transport and commu- 
nications, $605 (15.2); education and 
training, $198 (5); and other, including 
health and special development schemes, 
$251 (6.3). The planned housing expendi- 
ture includes $46.2 million to start con- 
struction of a new Federal capital city 
near Rawalpindi and new subsidiary 
capitals in East and West Pakistan. The 
top echelon of most of the Central 
Government moved in 1959 from 
Karachi to Rawalpindi, already in use 
as the provisional capital, 


A few of the plan’s specific targets 
are increases in the production of sugar 
(from 200,000 tons to 325,000), cement 
(from 1.3 million tons to 3 million), and 
fertilizers (from 55,000 tons to 650,000), 
a boost of 40 percent in the freight- and 
20 percent in the passenger-carrying 
capacity of the railways, acquisition of 
4,000 buses and 7,000 trucks, an in- 
crease from the present 2,500 miles to 
4,000 in the effective length of East 
Pakistan’s vital inland waterways, a 
10,000-mile increase in the country’s 
electrical transmission lines, and the 
housing of 300,000 families. 

The plan is to be financed by $2,310 
million from domestic resources and 
$1,680 million from foreign aid, loans, 
and investments. Its total foreign ex- 
change requirements are estimated at 
$1,680 million—$1,365 million as the cost 
of capital goods and $315 million for 


raw materials and spare parts to insure 
effective utilization of ‘installed indus- 
trial capacity. 


Foreign Aid to Pakistan 


Foreign aid as an important source 
of financing for the second Five-Year 
Plan was mentioned above. 


In fiscal year 1959 the United States 
supplied aid amounting to $283.6 million, 
consisting of $95 million for defense 
support, $5.8 million for technical co- 
operation, $96.3 million from the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund, and $86.5 million 
in Public Law 480 surplus agricultural 
commodities. 


Pakistan received assistance from 
still other quarters in 1959. The World 
Bank made loans of $10 million to the 
Pakistan Industrial Credit and Invest- 
ment Corporation, $2.4 million to the 
Karachi Electric Supply Corporation, 
and $12.5 million for railway improve- 
ment. The country received aid from the 
Colombo Plan countries and from the 
Ford Foundation. Also in 1959, West 
Germany extended a line of credit for 
DM 170 million (DM 4.2=US$1) and 
the United Kingdom, one for £10 million 
(£1=US$2.80); both were for develop- 
mental goods and services from the 
countries. 


Favorable Investment Policy 


The Ayub Government, in keeping 
with its decision that the fullest possible 
use should be made of the resources and 
talents of private enterprise in develop- 
ing the country’s economy, has wel- 
comed foreign private investment. A 
comprehensive statement of industrial 
policy announced in February 1959 
opened virtually the entire industrial 
field in Pakistan to private enterprise 
for development. The policy statement 
also emphasized that it was not the 
intention or policy of the Government 
to nationalize industries. 


The policy permits unrestricted re- 
mittance of profits and the repatriation 
of foreign capital, including reinvested 
capital appreciation; removed a stipula- 
tion that a fixed amount of local capital 
be associated in approved investments; 
promised fair and equitable compensa- 
tion in the unlikely event of nationaliza- 
tion; and provided special tax conces- 
sions to new investors. An Investment 
Promotion Bureau was set up to act as 
a clearinghouse and expediting agency 
for foreign and local investors. 

Emphasizing the Government’s inter- 
est in private foreign investment was 
the ratification, and entry into force, 
of a Convention for the Avoidance of 
Double Taxation between the United 
States and Pakistan, an agreement 
which had been signed in 1957. A Treaty 
of Friendship and Commerce also was 
signed during the year and awaits rati- 
fication. 


Visit of U.S. Trade Mission 


In early 1960, a U.S. Department of 
Commerce team of private businessmen 
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and Government officials toured Pakis- 
tan for 7 weeks, visiting industrial fa- 
cilities and discussing trade and in- 
vestment possibilities with Pakistani 
businessmen and officials. 

A preliminary progress report by the 
team noted the existence of a heavy 
demand for cotton ginning and textile 
manufacturing equipment, industrial 
chemical machinery, heavy-duty earth- 
moving equipment, and electrical trans- 
mission lines and power plant equip- 
ment. One member warned, however, 
that U.S. businessmen must give serious 
consideration to the possibility of having 
to provide extended credit terms and 
risk capital for machinery, equipment, 
and, in some cases, raw materials. 


Australia 


Australian economic activity con- 
tinued to gather momentum in 1959, and 
shows promise of extending throughout 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. 
Spending was high, investment remain- 
ed buoyant, considerable business con- 
fidence was manifested, and export in- 
come recorded new highs. A trading 
surplus for 1959-60 seems assured de- 
spite a high levei of imports. 

The discrimination against licensing 
of most dollar imports was removed 
and there is a much greater potential 
for increased imports of a wide range of 
goods from the United States. Austral- 
ia’s foreign exchange reserves position 
improved steadily in 1959, with the re- 
sult that the level of global imports has 
been raised and is now programed at 
almost $2 billion annually. Foreign ex- 
change reserves are gradually increasing 
and showed a substantial gain in 1958-59 
over the preceding year, mainly as a re- 
sult of continued capital inflow and a 
decline in reserves less than had been 
anticipated early in 1959. 


Significant Economic Trends 


Demand for labor rose and unemploy- 
ment is now not far from its theoret- 
ical minimum. The inflow of oversea 
capital continued at a high rate and 
stock market prices in the last quarter 
of 1959 were 40 percent higher than a 
year earlier. The general expectation 
is that consumer prices will rise under 
pressure of higher consumer purchasing 
power and larger production costs, both 
of which stem from wage increases of 
more than 10 percent over the period 
May 1959 through December. However, 
published price indexes have not yet re- 
flected any unusual rise. Banking liquid- 
ity continues high as a result of greater 
export and internal earnings and Gov- 
ernment deficit spending. 

Manufacturing output rose substan- 
tially. So, too, did farm incomes, under 
the combined impact of increased over- 
sea prices for wool, meat, and dairy 
products and higher farm output re- 
sulting from good seasonal conditions. 
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The outlook is for a continuation of 
most of the above trends in coming 
months. 


Australia’s gold and currency bal- 
ances held abroad increased to the 
equivalent of $962 million in October 
1959 from $879 million a year earlier. 
Overall foreign exchange reserves have 
in recent months shown a considerable 
improvement over the $1,154 million 
Jevel of June 30, 1959. 


Total Foreign Trade; U.S. Share 


The dollar value of US. exports to 
Australia in the first 11 months of 1959 
amounted to $242 million, an increase 
of almost 36 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1958. The value of 
U.S. imports from Australia in January- 
November 1959 was $176.3 million, an 
increase of nearly 110 percent over the 
like period of 1958. 

According to the latest statistics 
available, Australia’s total imports in 
fiscal 1958-59 were valued at the equiv- 
alent of $1,785 million, of which the 
United States supplied $242 million, or 
about 13.6 percent. Australian exports 
in 1958-59 totaled $1,821 million, the 
United States share being $136 million, 
or about 7.4 percent. 

The principal products imported by 
Australia from the United States in 
1958-59, with their value in millions of 
dollars and their percent share of total 
Australian imports shown in paren- 
theses, were: Machines and machinery 
(except electric) valued at $70 (27); 
dynamo electric machinery, appliances, 
and equipment, $16 (19.5); metals and 
metal manufactures, $46 (15);. leaf to- 
bacco and tobacco products, $23 (70); 
oils, fats, and waxes, $12 (5); vegetable 
substances and fibers, $11 (24.5); chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals, $10.5 (11.7); 
rubber and rubber manufactures, $5.6 
(15); and timber, $5.8 (16.7). 


Relaxation of Import Controls 


Australian trade liberalization meas- 
ures introduced on August 1 and De- 
cember 1, 1959, removed import licens- 
ing discrimination on all dollar imports 
except motor vehicles and a few con- 
sumer goods of a luxury character. The 
Australian Minister of Trade announced 
that the remaining dollar discrimina- 
tions would be removed within a rela- 
tively short period. Those on motor 
vehicles, the Minister said, are to be 
removed on October 1, 1960. 


It can therefore be expected that 
remnants of dollar discrimination will 
disappear during the current year. 
While Australia continues to exercise 
control over the general level of im- 
ports by the use of global quotas for 
some products and nondiscriminatory 
licensing for others, many raw ma- 
terials, components, and equipment for 
industry are now either exempt from 
licensing or are licensed under an im- 
port replacement system up to the level 
of demand. 


At the beginning of 1959, controls 










were designed to limit global imports to 
an annual level equivalent to $1,800 
million. However, relaxation of import 
restrictions later in 1959 raised the an- 
nual import level to about $1,968 mil- 
lion. The Australian import control 
program is reviewed each 4-month li- 
censiny period (April 1, August 1, and 
December 1). If the present economic 
prosperity continues and the balance of 
payments shows further improvement, 
the present ceiling for annual global 
imports will very likely be raised again. 
«With the continued growth of eco- 
nomic activity in the United States and 
Australia and the expected further lib- 
eralization of Australian import con- 
trols, U.S. exports to Australia should 
increase substantially over the next few 
years. U.S. exports to Australia have 
recently been running at about $242 
million a year. Machinery exports as a 
group constitute by far the principal 
U.S. exports; other major items are 
unmanufactured tobacco, petroleum 
products, motor vehicles and parts, 
tractors, timber, sulfur, and cotton. 


For many years Australia’s imports 
from the United States have been re- 
stricted more or less to highly essential 
goods not generally available from 
other sources. Since the removal of 
most licensing discrimination against 
dollar imports, there is a much greater 
potential for increased imports of a 
wide range of consumer goods, such as 
cotton and synthetic textiles, which have 
been practically barred from the Aus- 
tralian market in postwar years when 
of dollar origin. These new opportuni- 
ties for increasing U.S. export trade 
with Australia are being publicized, 
and, already, Australian importers as 
well as American manufactures and ex- 
porters are making greater efforts to 
develop this trade, 


Major Industrial Developments 


The ,major industrial developments 
now under way in Australia include the 
immense, long-term Snowy River hy- 
droelectric and irrigation scheme, the 
largest project ever undertaken in Aus- 
tralia, estimated to cost about $1 billion 
before completion around 1965. The de- 
velopments also include the standardiza- 
tion of some railway gages and exten- 
sive modernization of other railways; 
large-scale building and construction 
programs, including hotels, motels, of- 
fice buildings, and housing for the rapid- 
ly increasing population; and expansion 
shortages. Nevertheless, manufacturing 
of steel production and motor vehicle 
manufacturing facilities, and other 
plants. 


Proposed developments include the 
construction of a new oil refinery in 
South Australia, the expansion of ex- 
isting refineries, and the building of 
large petrochemical plants in Melbourne 
and Sydney. Many of these develop- 
ments require external financing and 
afford apportunities for an expansion of 
trade with the United States. 
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Trade Agreements 

Australia renewed and extended trade 
agreements in 1959 with Malaya, the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
providing for reciprocal trade conces- 
sions. These concessions include the ex- 
tension of important tariff preferences 


to the Federation on leaf tobacco, con- 
cessions which are 9 pence (84 cents) 
per pound less than the rate applying 
to the United States and other coun- 
tries. Australia has also just concluded 
a revision of the 1931 trade agreement 
with Canada. The revision provides for 
the continuation of former concessions 
and th? grant of some new reciprocal 
ones, iicluding the binding of import 
duties and tariff preferences on several 
products in which the United States has 
an import interest. 

In the Australia-United Kingdom 
trade agreement revised in 1957, Aus- 
tralia was permitted to lower margins 
of tariff preference. Soon thereafter 
margins of preference were voluntarily 
reduced on a wide range of products, 
including machinery and essential equip- 
ment not locally produced in sufficient 
volume to supply local demand. These 
products are generally free of duty un- 
der British preferential rates. Further- 
more, as permitted by the agreement, 
the most-favored-nation rates (those 
applying to the United States) were re- 
duced f'om 12.5 to 7.5 percent. This 
unilateral action was taken to assist 
users in Australia to lower costs of pro- 
duction. The Australian Government 
still has the authority under the agree- 
ment to reduce the margins of pref- 
erence on other items. , 


The Australian Tariff Board now has 
under consideration the possibility of 
recommending substantial reductions in 
the most-favored-nation rates of duty 
for use in negotiating reciprocal tariff 
concessions with foreign countries, pos- 
sibly in the 1960-61 negotiations. 


New Zealand 


The outlook for the New Zealand 
economy in 1960 is for continued pros- 
perity and full employment, according 
to the official views. The brighter out- 
look follows a balance-of-payments defi- 
cit on current account of the equivalent 
of $93.8 million in 1958, which improved 
to a surplus of $103 million in 1959. The 
pessimism earlier occasioned by the dis- 
inflationary program and payments 
deficit has given way to optimism based 
on record dairy prices, high wool prices, 
high farm and industrial production, 
and the prospect of increased imports. 
Additional liberalization of economic 
restraints is in prospect. 


A surplus of $61 million in New Zea- 
land’s oversea exchange transactions, 
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including capital account, was achieved 
in 1959 compared with $37 million in 
1958. The 1959 surplus was achieved 
chiefly because of reduced imports and 
despite Government oversea debt repay- 
ment of $32.5 million and oversea in- 
vestment of $33 million. In contrast, 


$144 million of official capital receipts 
entered the country in 1958. 


In 1959 («nd particularly in the sec- 
ond half of the year), the most signifi- 
cant developments affecting New Zea- 
land’s import capacity were the rapid 
recovery of the balance-of-payments po- 
sition, the Government’s decision to pro- 
vide for a substantial increase in im- 
ports in 1960, and, from the standpoint 
of the United States, the relaxation of 
dollar import restrictions. 


Expansion of industrial production in 
New Zealand is progressing slowly. The 
value of factory production in. 1958-59 
was $566 million, only-$39 million more 
than in the preceding year. It cannot 
be expected, therefore, that the United 
States will greatly increase its exports 
of capital equipment to New Zealand in 
the immediate future. However, the 
New Zealand Government is anxious to 
increase the country’s industrial produc- 
tion, and the import capacity for capital 
equipment and for raw or semifinished 
materials may expand later. Major for- 
eign investments in New Zealand, al- 
ready in progress or in the planning 
stage, include the erection of an alumi- 
nium fabrication plant, an oil refinery, 
and a bar mill for the manufacture of 
steel from scrap. Other industries which 
have expanded production include some 
types of agricultural machinery, heaters 
and other types of domestic appliances, 
and clothing. 


U.S. Trade With New Zealand 


New Zealand total imports, with the 
U.S. share shown in parentheses, were 
valued at the equivalent of $836 million 
in 1957 (6.9 percent), $768 million in 
1958 (6.3 percent), and $641 million in 
1959 (not available). Total New Zealand 
exports in the same years were $796 
million (7.6 percent), $767 million (13.3 
percent), and $857 million (not avail- 
able), respectively. 

New Zealand statistics on trade with 
the United States are not available for 
1959, however, U.S. statistics show the 
dollar value of exports to New Zealand 
in the first 11 months of 1959 at $43 
million, and the value of imports from 
New Zealand in the same period at $129 
million. In its trade with the United 
States, New Zealand has had increas- 
ing favorable balances, from $11 million 
in 1957, to $67 million in 1958, and to 
more than $85 million in 1959. 


Liberalization of Import Controls 


The 1960 import licensing schedule of 
New Zealand provides for substantial 
liberalization of import controls. The 
licensing discrimination against imports 
from the dollar area has been removed 


on most products except motor vehicles 
and timber, and the Government has 
publicly stated its intention to further 
relax discrimination and controls when 
this becomes economically feasible. 
The current licensing schedule makes 


possible increased imports from all 
sources, particularly from the dollar 
area, and provides for new licensing 
categories and procedures which intro- 
duce more flexibility in the licensing 
system. As an important new feature, it 
establishes more liberal uniform treat- 
ment of 13 groups of “materials and 
components” from all sources when in- 
=" for manufacture in New Zea- 
and. 


Following these developments, the U.S. 
Embassy in Wellington has received 
numerous inquiries from New Zea- 
land firms seeking to obtain agencies 
for various U.S. consumer goods, such 
as cotton and synthetic textiles, which 
have been practically barred from the 
New Zealand market in postwar years 
when of dollar origin. When the remain- 
ing dollar licensing discriminations are 
removed, the principal deterrent to im- 
ports from the United States will be 
the New Zealand tariff preferences. 
These preferences range from 7.5 to 30 
percent on most manufactured goods 
and afford the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and other British Com- 
monwealth countries a decided competi- 
tive advantage over the United States. 


To reach the full potential of U.S. 
trade prospects in New Zealand, greater 
promotional efforts will be required on 
the part of American manufacturers 
and exporters and of American com- 
mercial representatives in New Zealand. 
With the virtual elimination of discrim- 
inatory dollar licensing and the likeli- 
hood that global restrictions will be 
gradually removed in view of the cur- 
rent favorable outlook for New Zea- 
land’s major exports, there is now a 
greater possibility for increased US. 
exports of raw materials and agricul- 
tural and industrial machinery. Those 
items were formerly licensed in rigidly 
controlled quantities. Business organiza- 
tions and individual firms in New Zea- 
land believe that there will be some 
shift of trade to the United States in 
1960. 


Trade Agreements 


The November 1958 revision of the 
1932 Ottawa trade agreements permits 
New Zealand to reduce the margins of 
tariff preferences on dutiable goods. 
This authority has not been used so far, 
but New Zealand would no doubt be 
prepared to negotiate with the United 
States and other non-British countries 
on the narrowing of preferential mar- 
gins in return for reciprocal tariff con- 
cessions. There is a definite possibility 
that New Zealand may use this author- 
ity in negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries in the tariff negotiations scheduled 
for 1960-61. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





NATO Work in Greece, 
Portugal Open to Bids 


Two projects, one in Greece, the other 
in Portugal, estimated to cost a total of 
over $336,000, have been opened to U.S. 
bidders under the international competi- 
tive bidding procedure of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
reported. 

The project in Greece, estimated cost 
$46,666, calls for construction of perim- 
eter braided wire fencing at Micra Air- 
field. Call for bids will be issued March 
7 and pertinent documents, in Greek, 
will be available to authorized interested 
parties on and after that date at the 
Directorate of Public Works, General 
Air Staff, 9 Lycurgus Street, Athens. 
Deadline for submission of bids is April 
4. 

Estimated to cost $290,710, the proj- 
ect in Portugal calls for construction of 
an underground aircraft fuel storage in 
the maritime airfield of the North of 
Portugal (Espinho). Bid deadline is 
April 10. 

Certified firms interested in bidding 
on the Greek project should express 
their interest by March 1 to the Minis- 
try of National Defense, General Air 
Staff, Branch C—Directorate C4, Sec- 
tion 1-B, Athens. 

Certified U.S. firms wanting to bid 
on the project in Portugal should regis- 
ter their intentions in writing by March 
10 to Comissao Executiva de Infraestru- 
turas Otan (CEIOTAN), Secretariado- 
Geral da Defesa Nacional, Rua Cova da 
Movyra, 1, Lisbon, enclosing information 
on their qualifications. 

U.S. firms not already certified to par- 
ticipate in NATO work should send a 
resume of their qualifications to the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., as de- 
scribed in the brochure on the NATO 
international competitive bidding pro- 
gram, available from that division. 


Rhodesia Invites Bids 
For Television Project 


Bids are invited by the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland for all the 
transmitting and ancillary apparatus 
necessary, except studio equipment, to 
provide a television service in Band 1 
to Salisbury and its environs. 

Offers should reach the Chief Engi- 
neer, Federal Broadcasting Corporation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, P.O. Box 
8008, Causeway, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, before 12 noon, March 5. 

A set of tender documents is available 
on loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Foreign Nations Invite Bids 





Industrial Equipment, Tallow, 
Trailers, Other Items Wanted 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. suppliers. 

Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Ceylon 


Self-priming centrifugal pumps, 15, 
tender No. DLF 40, bids invited until 
March 22; 

Tractor tanker trailers, 6, single axle, 
low-loading aluminum alloy tankers, 
about 800-gallon capacity, fitted with 
discharge valve and manhole, with flat 
railed platform to carry 3 ton goods 
instead of liquid when necessary, March 
22; bids invited by Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Lands, P.O. Box 500, Colombo.* 


Greece 


Water meter spare parts, estimated 
value $12,000; bids invited until March 
10 by Greek Water Company, 4 Kolo- 
kotroni Street, Athens. 


Special steel plates, estimated value 
$13,340; bids invited until March 8 by 
Greek State Railways (SEK), 12b Poly- 
techniou Street, Athens. 

Insulating material, including tapes, 
twine, and wax, estimated cost $9,000, 
bid deadline March 8; 

Line connectors and terminal ex- 
changes, estimated cost $100,000, March 
22; telephone switches and other equip- 
ment, estimated cost $17,000, March 22; 
bids invited by Greek Telecommunica- 
tions Organization (UYE), 4 Sophocles 
Street, Athens. 

Additional information and assistance 
to prospective bidders may be obtained 
from the Greek Foreign Trade Admin- 
istration, 2211 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C.* 

Tractors, 5, trailer, 1. estimated total 
cost $106,666; bids invited until March 
14 by State Procurement Service, 50 
Socrates Street, Athens.* 

Hellenic Tourist Agency (HTO) Di- 
rectorate of Engineering Work, Athens, 
will accept offers until April 30 for the 
study, construction, and exploitation of 
an aerial tourist ropeway for transpor- 
tation of passengers between Mavrovo- 
uni on Mount Parnes and a site on the 
plain just below Metokhi. Difference in 
elevation between the two points is 
about 620 meters and-the horizontal 
distance is roughly 4,000 meters. Poten- 
tial capacity of the line is estimated at 
150 persons an hour during rush periods. 

A copy of the bid announcement with 





maps is available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


India @ 


Supply 2,400 feet shore pipeline of 14- 
inch internal diameter and 4 bends, long 
radius, with suitable joints; bids invited 
until March 15 by Chief Engineer, C 
Warehouse, Madras Port Trust, Madras. 
Bid documents may be obtained from 
that authority for $2.10 a set. Specimen 
copy of documents may be seen at India 
Supply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., reference 
D/EN@Q/104. 

Tinplate and MS strips, 4,332 long 
tons, bid deadliné March 15; MS rounds, 
plates, angles, sheet piles, 6,345 long 
tons, March 21; bids invited by Iron and 
Steel Controller, Calcutta.* 

Portable streamline filter and a 40- 
line, low-voltage, push-button calling 
system, tender No. SE-151, bid deadline 
April 8; locomotive, 1, shunting, diesel, 
gage 5 feet 6 inches, tender No. SE-152, 
April 14; bids invited by India Supply 
Mission, 2536 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. Specifications 
may be obtained from the Mission for 
$2 each. 


Iran 


Tallow, 1,500 tons, for soap and glyc- 
erine factory; bids invited until March 
13 by Director, Chemical and Food Ma- 
terials Company, Ministry of Mines and 
Industry, Tehran.* 

Cranes, 2, 30-ton, crawler mounted, 
diesel driven; bids invited until March 
14 by Ministry of Customs and Monop- 
olies, Tehran. 

Suction dredge, self propelled, capac- 
ity 100 cubic meters per hour, maximum 
dredging depth 5 meters; bids invited 
until March 27 by National Iranian 
Fisheries Company, Tehran (a Govern- 
ment agency). 

Nuts and bolts, bid deadline April 3; 
laboratory apparatus and equipment, 
April 12; CO; gas pump, 1, vacuum pump, 
1, April 19; bids invited by Sugar Man- 
ufacturing Company, Shah Reza Ave- 
nue, Tehran.* 


(Gontinued on page 19) 
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Import, Export Leads in Egypt 
Cited by U.S. Trade Mission 


Nearly 40 export, import, and agency opportunities have been re- 
ceived from Egypt in advance reports from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Trade Mission to the United Arab Republic. 


The mission, composed of four US. 
businessmen and a Department of Com- 
merce official, has held meetings and 
conferences in Cairo and is now calling 
at other commercial centers in the UAR 
to make additional contacts. 

A listing of the reports processed to 
date follows. Additional opportunities 
will be listed in subsequent issues of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly as they are 
completed. 





Export Opportunities 


CONSTRUCTION 

Wants American contractor to bid on 
leveling land and building irrigation 
canals on approximately 40,000 acres of 
land. Also wants to import steel, coke, 
pig iron, and tubes. K. Jereidini, Com- 
mercial Agency, 42 Sdiman Pasha St., 
Cairo. 

DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 

Desires to import copper cathodes and 
methyl alcohol. Hussein Adel, General 
Co., ‘for Pharmaceutical, 26 Cherif 
Pacha St., Cairo. WTD 6/24/58. 

Wants to obtain essential oils and me- 
dicinal plants, specifically geranium, 
spearmint, peppermint, and petit grain 
oils; jasmin and eassie concrete; and 
such herbs as datura stramonuism, da- 
tura metal, spearmint and peppermint 
leaves. Ahmed Kamel, P.O. Box 721, 
Cairo. 

HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 

Desires hospital supplies and equip- 
ment of all types. Loutfy Hanna, Inter- 
national Commercial Bureau, 11 Soli- 
man Pasha St., Cairo. 

MACHINE TOOLS 

Wants to import all kinds of machine 
tools and electric hand tools. Nubar 
Meterissian, Industrial Equipment & 
Machine Tools, 3 Sh. Doubreh, Cairo. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

Desires names of manufacturers of 
oil presses. Salah El Din Amin, Cairo 
Trading Co., 28 Adly St., Cairo. 

Wants large injection press for mak- 
ing refrigerator parts and needs import 
license. John & Krikor Batmanian, 
Sphinx Plastics Industries, Rue Dou- 
breh No. 20, Cairo. WTD 2/10/50. 

Wishes to buy machinery for distilling 
garlic oil, shelling-and canning peanuts, 
and geranium oil for perfume manu- 
facturers. Fouad Bishara, 4 Midan Is- 
mail Pasha, Garden City, Cairo. 

Wants to buy cocoa beans and ma- 
chinery for processing-roaster, crusher- 





mixer. Georges Kyriakidis, Victorina 
Products, 7 Haret Nubi, Rue el Guesh. 


Wishes names of manufacturers of 
zipper machines and source for stained 
glass machinery for ehurch windows. 
Shohdy Mallach, 11 Sh. Mohamed Sha- 
fik, Heliopolis. 

Interested in importing, stocking, and 
displaying pipeline equipment, internal 
combustion engines, steam boilers, elec- 
trical equipment, transformers, motors, 
switchgear, packing, insulation, and 
pumps. Mourad Megally, Eastern Engi- 
neering Enterprises Bureau, 4 Shawar- 
by St., Cairo. 

Desires to import oil well drilling 
equipment. Ernest Menczer, Egyptian 
Food Processing and Essential Oil Fac- 
tory, 3 Baehler St., Cairo, WTD 6/7/58. 

Wants to import textile machines 
from the United States, Alfred Walberg, 
Sayed Zein el Din Co., 4 Shawarby St., 
Cairo. 

Wishes to buy rice cleaning and proc- 
essing equipment. Nicholas N. Yamodis, 
The Egyptian Delta Rice Mills Co., 1 
Mahmoud Falaki, Alexandria. WTD 
2/17/59. 


NEWSPRINT 

Firm desires to import newsprint 
from the U.S. Ibrahim Abdel Hafiz, Nile 
Co., for Building Supplies; 21 July 26th 
St., Cairo. WTD 12/15/48. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

New firm wishes to import short films. 
M. A. Mikhall, Import and Export Co., 
of Egypt, 33 Kasr el Nil St., Cairo. 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

Wants serious, reliable supplier of 
sleepers. Ahmad Dwidar, 6 Orabi 
Square, Shell Bldg., Cairo. 


Import Opportunities 





BUILDING MATERIALS 


Interested in exporting marble ala- 
baster, granite, tile. Ibrahim Abdel Ha- 
fiz, Nile Co. for Building Supplies, 21 
July 26 St., Cairo. WTD 12/15/48. 


ENGINES & EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
Desires to import Diesel engine, pump 
& marine -tractors and earth moving 
equipment. M. Azzat, Al-Nisr Trading 
Co., 33 Saptiah St., Cairo, 
FOODSTUFFS 
Wishes to supply oranges, mandarines, 
lemons, vegetables, potatoes, beans. Ab- 


del Mohsen Sheta, Abdel Mohsen Sheta 
Co., 90 Azhar St., Cairo. 





GIFTS AND NOVELTIES 


Wants to export art items suitable for 
sale in quality department stores. Ka- 
mal Mirshak, Kamal Mirshak Co., 6 
Shawarby St., Cairo. WTD 3/17/59. 

Desires to export oriental jewelry 
ornamented with semi-precious stones, 
copperware, and leather goods. Sherif 


Alexan, Nestle Co., 44 Sherif Pasha, 
Cairo. 


Seeks buyers for gifts of leather, 
metal, handicraft, and textiles. Iran H. 
Tewfick, Khan El-Khalil Bazar, 42 Bei- 
rut, Heliopolis. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 

Wishés to obtain sources for lumber, 
railroad ties, and telegraph poles, rail- 
way equipment, water works, and pipe 
lines. Amin Wahba, Engineer Amin 
Wahba Co., 55 Goumhouria St., Cairo. 
WTD 8/24/59. 


TEXTILES 


Desires to export special design cotton 
textiles in 5,000- to 10,000-yard lots to 
begin. Can deliver 30 days after receipt 
of order. E. Maalouf, Ghamra Dyers, 
Cairo. 


Wants to export cotton textiles. M. A. 
yMikhall, Import and Export Co. of 
Egypt, 33 Kasr el Nil St., Cairo. 


Agency Opportunities 





AGENCY 

Interested in making contacts in auto- 
mobiles (including spare parts); ladies 
hosiery, insurance, ties, and pharmaceu- 
tical products. George G. Angelides, 22 
Kasr El Nil, Cairo. WTD 2/3/50. 
AUTOMOTIVE 

Wishes to represent line of auto chas- 
sis and repair parts. Ibrahim Moustafa 
and Jean Assaf, el Hag Ibrahim Mou- 


stafa & Sons Co., 70 Coumhouria Si., 
Cairo. 


CHEMICALS a 


Wants agency for chemicals for tex- 
tile industry. Emile J. Mantoura, Est. 
Fouad Kalo, 11 Rue Boustan El Dekka, 
Cairo. 


Wishes to represent companies pro- 
ducirfg insecticides (raw material), dye- 
stuffs, petro chemicals, tallow. H. Abdel 
Azim, El Nasr Export-Import and En- 
terprises, 34 Adly Pasha, Cairo. 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

Desires to represent manufacturers 
of textile machinery (spinning, weav- 
ing, and wet finishing); electric motors 
and turbo generating sets; mining ma- 
chinery; and centrifugal pumps. H. Ab- 
del Azim, El Nasr Export-Import and 
Enterprises, 34 Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

Interested in representing lines in 
pipes, fittings, and valves for petroleum 
plants, machinery for mining and ores 
treatment; drilling equipment for oil re- 
search and wells; machines to manu- 
facture coupling and for threading pipes 
and muffs; and equipment for producing 
synthetic yarns. F. G. Kher, Misr-Italia 
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Engineering and Trading Agency, Isis 
Bldg., Kasr El Doubara, Cairo. WTD 
9/21/54. 


Wishes to represent U.S. manufac- 
turer of water equipment. Shohdy Mal- 
lach, 11 Sh. Mohamed Shafik, Heliopolis. 


Firm of general importers and ex- 
porters wishes to represent U.S. firms 
interested in UAR markets and con- 
tracting. Hassan M. Momtax, General 
and International Trading Agency, 37 
Kasr el Nil Apt 63, Cairo. WTD 
12/28/59. 


Would like to represent firm selling 
pumps and other irrigation equipment, 
sheet piles, and steel pipe. Does not car- 
ry inventories of pipe. W. Younan, Com- 
mercial Promptitude Establishment, 
Cairo. 

Desires agency or distributorship for 
U.S. construction equipment and mate- 
rials. Adham A. Zaher, Osman & Osman 
& Co., 34 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING 

Wants to represent firms producing 
refrigeration and air-conditioning equip- 
ment, Mohamed S. Sahab, Bureau Sahab 
for Engineering & Construction, 1 Mo- 
hamed Pasha Sidky St., Cairo. WTD 
5/14/57. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS . 

Desires to represent firms handling 
pharmaceuticals or hospital supplies, 
such as equipment, surgical instruments, 
and X-rays. Dr. H. Erfan, Nahda Trad- 
ing Co., No. 1 Bourse El Gendida, Cairo. 
WTD 2/6/59. 





Industrial Equipment .. . 
(Continued from page 17) 


New Zealand 


Construction graders, 1 only, alterna- 
tively 3 only, heavy duty, tandem wheel- 
drive type, 28,000 pound weight or great- 
er, diesel engine of 150 hp. or more, 
tender S.M.Q. 1758; bids invited until 
March 2 by Stores Manager, Ministry 
of Works, P.O. Box 8024, Wellington. 
Specifications are available from New 
Zealand Senior Trade Commissioner, 
1145 19th Street NW., Washington 6, 
D.C.* 


Sudan 

Marking table, bid deadline March 1; 
crane, 1, 5-ton, diesel, March 3; drilling 
machine, 1, March 29; bids invited by 
Controller of Stores, Sudan Railways, 
Atabara.® 

Herbicides, 50 tons liquid acid 2, 4-D 
dichlorophinoxy acetic acid containing 
about 720 grams of active acid 2, 4-D 
amine per liter easily miscible with wa- 
ter, in steel drums about 20 liters; bids 
invited until March 7 by Commercial 
Manager, Ministry of Agriculture, Khar- 
toum.* 


Union of South Africa 


Aircraft spares, including bolts, nuts, 
cotter pins, turnbuckles, rivets, screws, 
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gaskets, washers, etc., tender No. F.T. 
37649; bids invited until March 7 by 
Secretary, Union Tender Board, P.O. 
Box 371, Pretoria. If deliyered by hand, 
this tender must be deposited in tender 
box at 291 Bosman Street, Pretoria.* 

Air-conditioning equipment, ventilat- 
ing equipment, supply and installation, 
tender No. F. 4279, bid deadline March 
1; air compressors, 6, tender No. F. 4277, 
March 8; loader, 1, 5 ton, self-propelled, 
tender No. F. 4271, March 8; traversers, 
2, electrically operated, with spares, 
tender No. F. 4082, March 11; taper 
roller bearings, 4,200, tender No. ¥F. 
4272, March 15; chain testing machine, 
1, tender No. F. 8165, March 18. 

Bids invited by Chairman, Tender 
Board, South African Railways and 
Harbours, P.O. Box 7784, Johannesburg.* 


United Arab Republic 


Aluminum paper in rolls, 3,500 pounds; 
coated paper, 100 metric tons; bids in- 
vited by Directorate General of Tobacco 
and Tombac Monopoly, Box 616, Da- 
mascus, Syria.* 


India Withdraws Tender 


The tender for generators, turbines, 
transformers, and switchgear required 
for upper Sileru Hydroelectric Scheme 
has been withdrawn until further notice 
by the Chief Engineer for Electricity 





Projects, Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad.’ 


This trade lead was reported in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, January 11, 
page 9. 


Greece Extends Bid Date 


The bid deadline for supply of 253 
tons of black MS steel plates for ship- 
building has been extended to March 17 
by the State Procurement Service, 50 
Socrates Street, Athens. 


This trade opportunity was announced 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, February 
15, page 16. 








American exporters 
are urged to mark 


United States 
of America 


on external containers 
of goods shipped abroad 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 40, 
adopted July 30, 1953, suggests that 
such marking will help to publicize 
American-made goods overseas. 














Saudi Arabia Wants 


Combine Harvesters 


The Municipality of Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia, invites bids from U.S. firms for 
supply and delivery of 50 tractor-driven 
combine harvesters meeting the follow- 
ing specifications: 

Combine harvester with 6-foot cutter- 
bar, threshing drums, knives, different 
sieves for 1st and 2d clearing for grain, 
fine and coarse seeds, grain lifters, vari- 
ous spare parts, tools, tires, bagging 
platform, built-in straw press and at- 
tachments for stationary threshing. 

Maximum capacity—2 tons grain per 
hour, 3 tons straw per hour. 

Average capacity—2 tons grain per 
hour, 3 tons straw per hour; 1%4 tons 
grain per hour, 1% tons straw per hour 
stationary. 

Weight—2,500 kilograms. 

Requests for additional information 
should be addressed to Office of the 
Mayor, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 


Fertilizer Plant 
Proposed in India 


Establishment of a modern plant with 
annual capacity of 70,000 long tons of 
nitrogenous fertilizers and 53,000 long 
tons of phosphetic fertilizers is engaging 
the active attention of the Mysore Gov- 
ernment. 





With a view toward participation in 
the project, leading manufacturers of 
fertilizer plants and consultants in this 
field are invited to furnish outlines of 
proposals they would recommend for 
consideration. Proposals should be ad- 
dressed to Secretary, State Industries 
Development Council, Government of 
Mysore, Department of Industries and 
Commerce, Bangalore, India. 

Further information is available on 
loan from the Trade Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





India Postpones Deadline 


Bidding for supply, delivery, and erec- 
tion of the Trisuli hydroelectric generat- 
ing plant in Nepal has been extended 
to 1:00 p.m., March 16, by Director Gen- 
eral of Supplies and Disposals, National 
Insurance Building, Parliament Street, 
New Delhi. 


This trade lead was reported in For- 


eign Commerce Weekly, January 11, 
page 7. 





Australian tobacco growers expect to 
harvest about 18.7 million pounds of 
tobacco (almost all flue-cured) in 1960, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 





The firms and individuals named in 
the fol.owing lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
ali transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of :Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages 


France 

Cognac and other types of French 
brandies, in glass bottles or in casks, 
good current to highest quality, in large 
quantities, offered direct or through 
agent, with exception of New Jersey 
and New York already covered by 
agent, by M. Ivaldi (Etablissements), 
(producers, wholesaler, exporter), Boite 
Postale No. 17, Jarnac, Charente. WTD 
2/5/60. 


Italy 


Red Vermouth and sparkling wines of 
Italian production; first quality, offered 
through U.S. sales agents by Ditta 
Stefano L. Oberti (export sales agent), 
2/9 Corso Firenze, Genoa. Firm wishes 
U.S. sales agents to give pertinent in- 
structions as to labeling, bottling, pack- 
ing, shipping, U.S. import regulations, 
and any other appropriate information. 
WTD 2/2/60. 

Artistic Chinaware 
Spain 

Ceramic products in general of artis- 
tic design offered direct by Ricardo 
Mallol, Porcelanas Madrid (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter of art china- 
ware), 5 Calle de Zorzal Carabanchel 
Bajo, Madrid. Photographs of art china- 
ware and pricelist.* WTD 1/13/60. 


Ball Bearings 


Germany 


Ball bearings offered direct by Artur 
Seyfert K.G. (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter, sales agent, handling ball 
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bearings), 1-3 Steinbeisstrasse, Korntal- 
Stuttgart. Descriptive list with price in- 
farmation.* WTD 8/10/59. 


Carpets, Rugs 
India 


Indian handmade woolen carpets, 
rugs, and handlooms, 2,500 sq. yds. 
available every quarter, offered direct 
or through regional agents by M. A. Ma- 
jeed & Bros. (manufacturer, wholesal- 
er, exporter), Majeed Bldg., Bhado.i, 
Distt. Benaras, U.P. WTD 1/28/60. 


Ceramic Products 
Brazil 


Ceramic articles, including ornamen- 
tal ashtrays, vases, candles, as well as 
coffee and tea services, plates, etc., of 
high quality offered direct or through 
agent by Jacoberg Comercial Importa- 
cao e Exportacao Ltda. (wholesaler, ex- 
port merchant, dealer), Rua Washing- 
ton Luiz 236, 1° andar, Caixa Postal 
3433, Sao Paulo. Photographs and sam- 
ples at customers’ request. WIT'D 1/19/ 
60. 


Chemicals 
Germany 


Natrium perborate, ammonium sul- 
fate, notrofurazone, furazolidene, 99 to 
100% pure, 10% active oxygen content, 
offered direct by Carl Heinr. Stoeber 
(export merchant), Alter Wall 32, Ham- 
burg 11. WTD 1/20/60. 


Clocks, Watches 
Germany 


Clocks and watches offered direct by 
Heinrich H. Blessing (manufacturer, ex- 
porter of men’s and women’s wrist 
watches), P.O.B. 22, Schoemberg, Kreis 
Calw. Include wristwatches for men and 
women, automatic watches, calendar 
watches; Varietta Sextett watch combi- 
nation, which consists of special watch 
movement and 6 different watch cases 
into which the movement may be set 
according to choice; and modern wall 
clocks. WTD 2/8/60. 


Clothing 
Brazil 


All kinds of ladies underwear made of 
nylon, jersey, and mixed nylon, first 
quality, offered direct or through agent 
by Jacoberg Comercial Importacao e 
Exportacao Ltda. (wholesaler, export 
merchant, dealer), Rua Washington 
Luiz 236, 1° andar, Caixa Postal 3433, 
Sao Paulo. Samples at buyer’s disposal. 
WTD 1/19/60. 


Drafting Equipment 
Denmark 

Drafting machines for horizontal and 
vertical drawing boards, drawing tables, 
high precision, 5,000 units, offered di- 
rect or through regional agents by Nor- 
disk Tegnemaskine Industri A/S (man- 
ufacturer of drafting machines, drawing 


tables), Bomporten, Copenhagen, Gen- 
tofte. WTD 2/2/60. 








Fibers, Jute 
Thailand 


Jute fiber, grades A and B packed in 
bales, about 200 tons per month, offered 
direct or through agent by Thai United 
Trading Co., Ltd. (export merchant), 
258/1 Wisuthykasat Rd., Bangkok. WTD 
1/12/60. : 


Foodstuffs 
Brazil 


Mavmalades, juices, tomato extract, 
canned Brazilian heart of palm, and 
sardines, first quality, offered direct or 
through agent by Jacoberg Comercial 
Importacao e Exportacao Ltda. (whole- 
saler, export merchant, dealer), Rua 
Washington Luiz 236, 1°, andar, Caixa 
Postal 3422, Sao Paulo. WTD 1/19/60. 


France 


Concentrated apple juice, cider, wine, 
and brandy, approximately 38 degrees 
Baume, natural product, nonalcoholic, 
without preserving chemicals, for prep- 
aration of soft drinks by addition of 
water, offered direct by Societe des Al- 
cools de l'Ouest, E.V.A. (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler, retailer), 23 rue 
des Thorins, Paris 12e. WTD 11/24/59. 
Italy 

Olive oil, pure, very low acidity, of- 
fered direct or through agent by Salvo 
& Figlio (exporter), 3 Piazza S. Carlo, 
Termini Imerese, Sicily. WTD 1/28/60. 


Thailand 


Tapioca meal, 300 tons monthly, and 
500 tons monthly of tapioca flour, packed 
in gunny bags of 100 kgs. and 50 kgs., 
respectively, offered direct or through 
agent by Thai United Trading Co., Ltd. 
(export merchant), 258/1 Visuthykasat 
Rd., Bangkok. WTD 1/12/60. 


Forest Products 
Brazil 

Veneers of all kinds made from Bra- 
zilian woods, such as jacaranda, pine- 
wood, and others, reportedly first-class 
export, offered direct or through agent 
by Jacoberg Comercial Importacao e Ex- 
portacao Ltda. (wholesaler, export mer- 
chant, dealer), Rua Washington Luiz 
236, 1° andar, Caixa Postal 3422, Sao 
Paulo. WTD 1/19/60. 


Sweden 

Insulation beard and hardboard, best 
quality, offered direct or through agent 
by Gunnar Thurne AB (export mer- 
chant), 40 Dobelnsgatan, Stockholm Va. 
WTD 2/10/60, 


Housewares 
Thailand 

Bronze and niello wares, including 
tableware, kitchen utensils, and house- 
hold articles and ornaments, first qual- 
ity, offered direct or through agent by 
Uthai Commercial (export merchant), 


138 Suriwongse Rd, Bangkok. WTD 
1/13/60. 
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Jute Bags 
Brazil 


Jute bags of all sizes for potatoes or 
cereals in general offered direct or 
through agent by Jacoberg Comercial 
Importacao e Exportacao Ltda. (whole- 
saler, export merchant, dealer), Rua 
Washington Luiz 236, 1° andar, Caixa 
Postal 3433, Sao Paulo. WTD 1/19/60. 


Kapok 
Thailand 


Kapok, about 300 tons monthly, grades 
A & B packed in bales, offered direct 
or through agent by Thai United Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd. (export merchant), 258/1 
Visuthykasat Rd., Bangkok. WTD 1/ 
12/60. Jj 


Rubber 


Thailand 


Rubber, including all grades of crepe, 
cuttings, ribbed sheets, about 300 to 500 
tons of each type, offered direct or 
through agent by Thai United Trading 
Co., Ltd. (export merchant), 258/1 Vi- 
suthykasat Rd., Bangkok. WTD 1/12/60. 


Steel Straps 
France 


Steel straps, bans, or hoops in stand- 
ard straight-cut length, for crates, box- 
es, cases, etc., good quality, offered di- 
rect or through agent by Etablissements 
Le Girondin (G. Maleyre & Cie), (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 114 
Rue Malbec, Bordeaux, Gironde. Firm 
also seeks general agency for U.S. hoop- 
stapling machinery, industrial staplers, 
fasteners, and related machines of good 
quality. In addition, interested in licens- 
ing agreements on stapling equipment. 
Firm states steel straps are for adver- 
lising purposes or protection against 
thefts and may be manufactured to or- 
der with trademark or name of shipper 
of ‘merchandise impressed thereon, in 
white characters, on a blue-black ground. 
Samples of steel straps.* WTD 2/1/60. 


Textiles 
Brazil 


Gabardines, linen, mohair, khakidrills, 
alpaca, stuffing materials, chevron, sat- 
een, lining, first quality, offered direct 
or through agent by Jacoberg Comer- 
cial Importacao e Exportacao Lida. 
(wholesaler, export merchant, dealer), 
Rua Washington Luiz 236, 1° andar, 
Caixa Postal 3433, Sao Paulo. WTD 
1/19/60. 


Thailand 


Thai silk fabrics, first quality, about 
2,000 yds. per mo., in various designs, 
colors, and weights, offered direct or 
through agent by Uthai Commercial 
(export merchant), 138 Suriwongse Rd., 
Bangkok. WTD 1/13/60. 


Toilet Goods 


England 

Fine soaps, talcum powders, bath 
cubes, bath crystals, and gift sets, me- 
dium to high quality, offered direct or 
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through regional agents by Roberts 
Windsor, Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 
12/14 West Smithfield, London, E.C. 1. 
WTD 1/15/60. 


Tools 
Germany 


Tools, 100,000 sets monthly, contain- 
ing 8 patented do-it-yourself tools and 
tools for carowners and household use, 
screwdrivers in plastic bags, and tool 
boxes offered direct by Fritz-Maechtle 
(manufacturer), 4 Jahnstrasse, Korn- 
tal, Wuerttemberg. Catalog with price- 
list.* WTD 10/12/59. 


Watch Dials 
Germany 


Brass and aluminum dials for watches, 
10,000 monthly, especially Roskopf 
watches, also decorated dials, offered di- 
rect by Erwin Braun (manufacturer of 


Vf 


- metal dials for Roskopf watches), 31 


Staufenstrasse, Schwenningen, a. Nec- 
kar. WTD 2/1/60. 


Wools, Yarns 
England 


Knitting wools and worsted yarns, in- 
expensive, medium, and good qualities, 
and novelty yarns offered direct or 
through agent by R. V. Marriner, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 14 W. Smith- 
field, London E.C. 1. WTD 1/20/60. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Parts 
India 


Motor vehicle parts and garage equip- 
ment desired for direct purchase and 
agency by Mukherjee Roy & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, commission agent), 10 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee Rd., Calcut- 
ta 25, WTD 12/4/59. 


Catering, Shop Equipment 
England 


All shop equipment and catering and 
automatic vending machines desired for 
direct purchase and sole agency for 
Great Britain by Berry & Warmington, 
Ltd. (importer, manufacturer’s agent 
handling all types of shop equipment, 
catering and automatic vending ma- 
chines), Weighwell House, Byrom St., 
Liverpool 3. WTD 2/2/60. 


Chemicals 


Germany 

Petroleum sulfonate with an approxi- 
mate sulfonate content of 60% and of 
light color, in 10-20-ton lots, desired 
for direct purchase by Carl Heinr. Stoe- 
ber (importing distributor), Alter Wall 
32, Hamburg. WTD 1/20/60. 


Clocks, Watche 


Mexico ‘ 

Clock and watch lines, including as- 
sembled clocks and watches, watch 
cases, bands, etc., desired for direct pur- 
chase and agency on behalf of U.S. man- 
ufacturers by Tellus de Mexico, S.A. 
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World Trade Directory 
Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports 
# on private foreign firms or indi- 
. viduals mentioned in the World 
s Trade Leads and Investment Op- 
* portunities departments of For- 
= eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 
# able to qualified U.S. firms—or will 
% be prepared on request—through 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- = 
= sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
# U.S. Department of Commerce, 
% Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. 
* The reports also may be obtained 
¢ through the Department’s Field 
Offices. 

i Requests for these reports should 
# include the names and addresses : 
* of the firms or individuals. : 
Ee The information given ina World 3 
# Trade Directory report usually in- 

: cludes lines of goods handled, op- 
: eration methods, size of business, 
: capital, sales volume, trade and 
: financial reputation, and other per- : 
: tinent business information. 
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(importer, agent, manufacturer, distrib- 
utor), Madero 16, Mexico, D.F. WTD 
12/14/59. 


Clothing 
England 


Wearing apparel of all kinds for men, 
women, and children, all qualities of out- 
of-season and surplus stocks required, 
in bulk quantities, desired for direct 
purchase by Rexmore, Ltd. (importing 
distributor), Stafford St., Liverpool 3. 
WTD 1/21/60. 


Beachwear for men and women; 
sports shirts, knitted and woven, for 
boys and men; outerwear, particularly 
fur-lined travel coats in leather and 
suede, for men and boys, medium tc 
good quality, desired for direct purchase 
by C. Victor, Ltd. (manufacturer, ex: 
porter), 2 Lower Dagnall St., St. Albans 
Herts. WTD 1/27/60. 


Foodstuffs 
England 


Canned and processed foods; raw ma- 
terials for bakers, including currants, 
raisins, sugar, etc., medium to good 
quality, desired for direct purchase and 
agency for U.S. manufacture in United 
Kingdom and Germany by E.G.S. Bass 
(manufacturer’s agent), 91 Felstead Rd., 
Opington, Kent. WTD 1/14/60. 


Industrial Machinery 
India 


Machinery for manufacture of metal 
lath desired for direct purchase by Bha- 
rat Hardware Co. (manufacturer), As- 
sam Trunk Rd., Tinsukia, Assam. Addi- 
tional requirements.* WTD 12/7/59. 

{ 
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Mexico 


Industrial machinery desired for di- 
rect purchase or agency basis for US. 
manufacturers by K. R. Amtmann, S.A. 
(importer, manufacturer’s representa- 
tive), Av. Insurgentes Sur No. 320, Mex- 
ico, D.F. WTD 12/15/59. 


Syria 


One complete textile mill consisting 
of 22,000 cotton spindles, 500 cotton 
looms, dyeing and printing unit, and 
diesel generators and related equipment 
for operation of mill desired for direct 
purchase by Societe de Filatures et 
Tissage (manufacturer), P.O. Box 342, 
Homs. WTD 1/13/60. 


Machinery 
Australia 


Woodworking machinery desired for 
direct purchase by Power Tool Co. of 
Australia, Pty., Ltd. (importing dis- 
tributor), 178 Russell St., Melbourne. 
WTD 1/22/60. 


France 


Automatic coil-making machines of 
modern types for fabrication of electric 
resistance coils and windings (close- 
spires, chrome-nickel wire); also auto- 
matic equipment for manufacture of 
insulated electric resistances encased in 
steel or copper tubes desired for direct 
purchase by Societe Zenith (manufac- 
turer of electrical heating equipment 
and apparatus, water heaters, etc.; 
wholesaler, retailer, experter), 103 Quai 
des Chartrons, Bordeaux, Gironde. De- 
scriptive literature and pricelists cover- 
ing good quality equipment desired by 
firm. WTD 1/29/60. 


Marine Engines 
Netherlands 


Marine diesel engines up to 100 hp., 
and accessories and equipment in field 
of outboard motors desired for direct 
purchase by Jafranc Handel Maatschap- 


pij N.V. (importing distributor), 390 
Herengracht, Amsterdam. WTD 1/28/ 
60. 

Metal Products 

Austria 


Electrolytic copper wire bars desired 
for direct purchase and agency by 
Michael Gruber (importer, wholesaler 
of metal), 23 Karolinengasse, Vienna IV. 
WTD 1/25/ 60. 


Denmark 


Helical and tubular dowel pins by the 
yard desired for direct purchase and 
agency by A/S Gunnar Haagensen (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 14 Reventlowsgade, Copenhagen 
V. WTD 1/28/60. 


Germany 


Electrie steel laminations, so-called 
dynamo sheets for motors, transformers, 
ete., desired for direct purchase by Elek- 
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troteile G.m.b.H. (manufacturer), Ober- 
uhldingen/Bodensee. WTD 2/8/60. 


Office Supplies 
Portugal 


Fountain pens, ball point pens, me- 
chanical and other pencils, pencil sharp- 
eners, rulers, perforators, numbering 
and dating machines, letter openers, ash 
trays, other small office supplies, and 
office gift items and novelties desired for 
direct purchase and exclusive agency by 
Arthur Westheimer (importing distrib- 
utor), 123-2°, Dto., Rua dos Correeiros, 
Lisbon 2. WTD 2/1/60. 


Refrigerators, Kerosene 
French Somaliland 


Secondhand kerosene refrigerators de- 
sired for direct purchase by Ayesh Noor 
(importer, wholesaler), P.O. Box 250, 
Djibourti, WTD 1/12/60. 


Rubber Products 
Belgium 

Elastic threads made of rubber or 
synthetic fibers similar to lycra or vy- 
rene desired for direct purchase by 
Etablissements Textile Emile Maes, Fils, 
S.A. (manufacturer of elastic fabrics for 
corsets), 116 Oude Stationstratt, Tielt. 
WTD 2/3/60. 


Scientific, Professional Instruments 
Mexico 

Professional and scientific instruments 
desired for direct purchase and agency 
from U.S. manufacturers by K. R. Amt- 
mann, S.A. (importer, manufacturer’s 
representative), Insurgentes Sur No. 
320, Mexico, D.F. WTD 12/15/59. 





COLT IC 
Current 


Abroad 


types, phases, 
cycles, voltages 


25 cents 


From Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., or U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. 














Textiles 
England 


Textile piece goods, including knitted 
nylon fabric, nylon nets, flock printed 
voiles, stiffened marquisettes, knitted 
acetate, raschel and levers laces, all- 
overs and edgings, moderate- to low- 
price range, in bulk quantities, desired 
for-direct purchase by Garment Distrib- 
utors, Ltd. (manufacturer of women’s 
and children’s lingerie), 96 Wimpole St., 
London, W. 1. WTD 1/28/60. 


Textile piece goods, including cotton, 
leathercloth, moquettes, and all types 
of fabrics for the upholstery, bedding, 
and curtain trade, all qualities of out- 
of-season and surplus stocks, bulk quan- 
tities, desired for direct purchase by 
Rexmore, Ltd. (importing distributor), 
Stafford St., Liverpool 3. WTD 1/21/60. 


Tools 
Australia 


Portable electric tools and hand tools 
desired for direct purchase by Power 
Tool Co. of Australia Pty., Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor), 178 Russell St., Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. WTD 1/22/60. 


Yarns 
Syria 

Hair yarns, 10 metric tons, 60 to 65 
percent goat hair and 30 to 35 percent 
wool and fiber, desired for direct pur- 
chase by Nahhas, Abed-el-Hamid (im- 
porter, distributor, manufacturer of cot- 
ton and rayon textiles), Tarek Bin Ziad 
St., Damascus. WTD 1/11/60. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Agricultura! Equipment, Machinery 
Fiji 

Agency sought for agricultural equip- 
ment as well as agricultural machinery, 
including tractors, by Khanda Agencies 
(manufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 


chant), G.P.O. Box 370, Suva. WTD 
1/29/60. 





Clothing, Accessories 
Denmark 


Agency sought for clothing for wom- 
en, including dresses, blouses, skirts, 
dressing gowns, knitted jumpers, and 
cardigans, by Johannes Schwabe (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 29 Amagertorv, Co- 
penhagen K. WTD 1/28/60. 


England 


Agency sought for all types of cloth- 
ing for men, such as shirts, suits, outer- 
wear, underwear, knitted goods, and ac- 
cessories, excluding hats, all qualities, by 
Leonard Nead (manufacturer’s agent), 
14 Christchurch House, Christchurch 
Rd., London, S.W. 2. WTD 1/28/60. 


Northern Rhodesia 


Agency sought for hosiery, as well as 
shawls, scarves, etc., by Gokal Bhagwan 
& Sons (manufacturer’s agent), P.O. 
Box 855, Ndola: WTD 1/25/60. 
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Southern Rhodesia 

Agency sought for cotton dresses for 
women, good quality, by@. H. L. Astri 
(Pvt.), Ltd. (distributor, manufactur- 
er’s agent), 204 Lister Bldgs., Stanley 
Ave., Salisbury. WTD 2/5/60. 


Agency sought for clothing and out- 
fitting, as well as hosiery, by Brown & 
Walton (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
agent), P.O. Box 2055, Salisbury. WTD 
2/5/60. 

Agency sought for rainwear, plastic 
and others, medium priced, by Joe 
Nathan (Pvt.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
representative), P.O. Box 3682, Salis- 
bury. WTD 12/14/59. 


Electronic Equipment 


Italy 

Agency sought for tape recorders, 
record players, radios, and television 
sets by P. T. A.-Tom Perenich & Associ- 
ates, s.r.l. (importing distributor), 52 
Via Zuretti, Milan. WTD 1/20/60. 


Floor Coverings 
New Zealand 


Agency sought for vinyl floor cover- 
ings and linoleum by Ronald Griffiths, 
Ltd. (importing distributor), Cnr. Vivian 
& Troy Sts., P.O. Box 737, Wellington. 
WTD 1/26/60. 


Foodstuffs 


British Guiana 

Agency sought for yellow split peas, 
bags of 98 lbs., and Mexican garlic in 
crates of 50 lbs., by C. A. Phillips, Ltd. 
(commission merchant), P.O. Box 209, 
Georgetown. WTD 1/19/60. 


Denmark 

Agency sought for sauces, soups, to- 
mato ketchup, pickles, and related items 
by Alfr. C. Schroder (manufacturer’s 
agent), 26 Nybrogade, Copenhagen K. 
WTD 2/2/60. 
Northern Rhodesia 

Agency sought for consumer food- 
stuffs by Gokal Bhagwan & Sons (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), P.O. Box 855, Ndola. 
WTD 1/25/60. 


Footwear 


Northern Rhodesia 

Agency sought for footwear for men, 
women, and children by Gokal Bhagwan 
& Sons (manufacturer’s agent), P.O. 
Box 855, Ndola. WTD 1/25/60. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Agency sought for women’s shoes of 
good quality by J. H. L. Astri (Pvt.) 
Ltd. (distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
204 Lister Bidg., Stanley Ave., Salis- 
bury. WTD 2/5/60. 


Forest Products 


Germany 

Agency sought for veneer quality ash 
and black walnut logs; C. quality 
hickory logs for ski and tool handles, 
60% white guaranty; and sawn sitka 
spruce, by Georg K. Oestereich. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 2I Seestrasse, Ham- 
burg-Gross Flottbek. WTD 1/29/60. 


February 29, 1960 


PRPPPPPPPPPAPIAPIAPAAIAIIAAIS 


Turkey Opens Bidding 
On New Bridge 


The Government of Turkey has 
issued a call for bids for construc- 
tion of the Bosphorus Suspension 
Bridge, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce has announced. 


Estimated to cost $50 million, the 
proposed bridge will be 1,358 meters 
long with 942 meters between spans. 
Construction will take about 4 years 
and when completed it is expected 
to be the largest bridge in Europe. 
Bid deadline is May 16. 


Information for prospective bid- 
ders is available from either the 
General Director of Highways, 
State Highway Department, An- 
kara, or from the designing engi- 
neers, H. B. Steinman Co., 117 Lib- 
erty St., New York, N.Y. 


PPRPPPPPPPPPAAAAAAAAAAAAAAASAS 


Generators 
Fiji 

Agency sought for home generators 
by Khanda Agencies (manufacturer's 
agent, commission merchant), G.P.O. 
Box 370, Suva. WTD 1/29/60. 


Harness, Saddlery 
Southern Rhodesia 


Agency sought for harness and sad- 
dlery of good quality by J. H. L. Astri 
(Pvt.), Ltd. (distributor, manufacturer's 
agent), 304 Lister Bldg., Stanley Ave., 
Salisbury. WTD 2/5/60. 


Jewelry 
England 


Agency sought for costume jewelery 
for men, medium quality, such as cuff 
links, tie pins, etc., by Leonard Nead 
(manufacturer’s agent), 14 Christchurch 
House, Christchurch Rd., London S.W. 2. 
WTD 1/28/60. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Agency sought for costume jewelry 
by J. H. L. Astri (Pvt.), Ltd., (distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent), 204 Lister 
Bldg., Stanley Ave., Salisbury. WTD 
2/5/60. 


Leather Goods 


Northern Rhodesia 

Agency sought for leather goods by 
Gokal Bhagwan & Sons (manufacturer’s 
agent), P.O. Box 855, Ndola. WTD 
1/25/60. 


Office Equipment 


England 

Agency sought for office equipment 
from U.S. manufacturers, including 
electric typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, computers, etc., good quality 
medium price range, by P. Marx (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 55 Park Lane (Office 
No. 6), London, W. 1. WTD 1/28/60. 
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Oil Drilling Equipment 
Australia 


Agency sought for Australia or South- 
ern Australia for oil drilling equipment 
by R. E. Jackman and Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, manufacturer’s agent), 57 Flin- 
ders St., Adelaide. WTD 1/18/60. 


Paper 
Southern Rhodesia 


Agency sought for paper by Freeman 
Richardson (Rhodesia) (Pvt.), Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s representative), P.O. 
Box 432, Bulawayo. WTD 2/5/60. 


Pumps 
Fiji 

Agency sought for water pumps by 
Khanda Agencies (manufacturer’s agent, 


commission merchant), G.P.O. Box 370, 
Suva. WTD 1/29/60. 


Stove Parts 
Southern Rhodesia 


Agency sought for hot plate and grill 
replacements for U.S. stoves, universal 
fitting if possible, by J. D. de Smidt & 
Co. (manufacturer’s representative), 
P.O. Box 2568, Salisbury. WTD ]/6/59. 


Strainers 
India 


Agency sought for all brass strainers 
from 142 to 12 in. diameter, by Interna- 
tional Strainer Manufacturing Co. (man- 
ufacturer), 161/1 Mahatma Gandhi Rd., 
Calcutta 7. WTD 12/7/59. 


Textiles 
Ceylon 

Agency sought for all kinds of tex- 
tiles, including plain and printed nylon, 
glass nylon, embossed nylon, sheered 
nylon, taffeta, cotton suitings, etc.; as 
well as watches, fountain pens, and 
haberdashery, by Libra Import & Ex- 
port Co. (importer, manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative, general indenting agent), 31 
Maliban St., Colombo 11, WTD 1/27/60. 


Denmark 


Agency sought for textile fabrics of 
cotton, synthetic, and mixtures, by 
Christensen & Lauest (manufacturer's 
agent), 6 Chr. IX’s Gade, Copenhagen 
K. WTD 1/29/60. 


Agency sought for piece goods, mainly 
cotton, cotton mixtures, synthetics for 
slacks, suits, sportswear, and nylon, 
rayon, dacron, etc., also for linings, by 
Mulli Gron & Co. A/S (manufacturer’s 
agent), 1 Ostergade, Copenhagen K. 
WTD 1/29/60. 


Agency sought for articles for the 
lingerie industry, including lace, tulle, 
flockprint, fishnet, fabrics for blouses, 
etc., and novelties for the women’s un- 
derwear and blouse industries, by A/S. 
H. Hagelund Petersen (manufacturer's 
agent), 5 Store Regnegade, Copenhagen 
K. WTD 2/2/60. 
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England 


Agency sought from one or more US. 
manufacturers for household linens, in- 
cluding towels, tablecloths, tea towels, 
sheets, pillow cases, blankets, fancy 
linens, etc., as well as nylon nets and 
dress fabrics, cottons and furnishing 
fabrics of all kinds, medium to best 
quality for the more exclusive trade, by 
J. C. Tutte, Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
wholesale distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent 
St., London, W. 1. WTD 1/21/60. 


Germany 

Agency sought for cotton fabrics and 
synthetic fabrics suitable for the manu- 
facture of all kinds of outerwear, by G. 
Koppermann & Co. (manufacturer's 
agent), 2 Klosterstrasse, Hamburg 1. 
WTD 1/27/60. 


Northern Rhodesia 


Agency sought for textiles, including 
noncotton piece goods such as rayon, 
and threads and yarns, by Gokal Bhag- 
wan & Sons (manufacturer’s agent), 
P.O. Box 855, Ndola. WTD 1/25/60. 

Agency sought for burlap, 54 in. wide, 
24 oz. per sq. yd., suitable for baling 
tobacco for export, by J. D. W. de Smidt 
& Co. (manufacturer’s representative). 
P.O. Box 2568, Salisbury. WTD 1/6/59. 

Agency sought for cotton and rayon 
piece goods, laces and haberdashery, by 
Freeman Richardson (Rhodesia) (Pvt), 
Ltd. (manufacturer’s representative). 
P.O. Box 432, Bulawayo. WTD 2/5/60. 


Tobacco 


Grenada 

Agency sought for black leaf tobacco, 
inexpensive grade, by James Milne 
(Grenada), Ltd. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 
chant), P.O. Box 175, St. George's. 
WTD. 3/21/58. 


Travel Goods 


Southern Rhodesia 

Agency sought for travel and fancy 
goods by Brown & Walton (Pty.), Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent), P.O. Box 2055, 
Salisbury. WTD. 2/5/60. 


Yarns 


Denmark 

Agency sought for stretch nylon 
yarns and orlon yarns by Christensen 
& Lauest (manufacturer’s agent), 6 Chr. 
IX’s Gade, Copenhagen K. WTD. 1/29/60. 





investment in 
AUSTRALIA 
75 cents 


From U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia 


F. Lowy, representing Westfield In- 
vestments Pty., Ltd, Caltex House, 
Kent St., Sydney and Emery G. Nemes, 
Architect, Adams Chambers, 482 George 
St., Sydney, are interested in architec- 
tural investigations in connection with 
supermarket centers, drive-in hotels and 
motels; possibly in direct purchases of 
communications equipment, kitchen 
equipment, central heating and air- 
conditioning equipment for motels. 
Scheduled to arrive March 2 via San 
Francisco for 2- to 3-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 153 Kearney St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Miami, and New 
York. 

Royce Shannon, representing Whale 
Industries, Ltd., 21 Macquarie Pl., Syd- 
ney, ‘is interested in selling whale pro- 
tein meal and whale oil. Scheduled to 
arrive March 7 via New York for 10- 
day visit. U.S. address: c/o Roosevelt 
Hotel, Madison Ave. & 45th St., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, and San Francisco. 


England 

Dan Spiro, representing Ornia, Ltd., 
50 Station Rd., London, NW. 10, is in- 
terested in visiting the New York tey 
exhibition and making personal contact 
with possible importers. Was scheduled 
to arrive February 26 via New York 
for 4-week visit. U.S. address: c/o Mr, 
Zilkha, Alfred L. Vanden Broeck & Co., 
55 Liberty St. New York 5, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York. 


India 
A Majid Kazi, representing Amco En- 
gineering Corp., Industrial Estate, 


Guindy, Madras 16, Madras State, is in- 
terested in contacting manufacturers of 
electric home appliances and cinemato- 
graph equipment. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive February 15, via New York for 
4-week visit. U.S. address: c/o Radio 
Corporation of America, International 
Div., Clark N.J. Itinerary: New York, 
Camden, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles. 

Dr. S. Kumar Jain, representing Ku- 
mar Jain and Associates (Management 
Consultants), 448 Sandhurst Rd., Bom- 
bay 4, is interested in management 
consulting and collaboration in manufac- 
turing propositions in India for light 
engineering and consumer goods. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 11 via San Fran- 
cisco for visit through May 30. US. 
address: c/o Morgan and Morgan, Inc. 
(Publishers), 101 Park Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Atlanta, Houston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, Kan- 


sas City, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland, 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Boston, and flartford. 
Italy 


Rag. Federico Patrucco, representing 
di Giuseppe Martino, 113 Corso Galileo 
Ferraris, Turin, is interested in con- 
tacting U.S. importers of appetizers and 
canned feed and exporters of food spe- 
cialties. Was scheduled to arrive Feb- 
ruary 22 via New York for 3-week 
visit. Address mail c/o Fulvi Co., 400 
Hudson St., New York 13, N.Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Baltimore. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
—— copies may be obtained 

y firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and 
from D ment of Commerce 
Field es. The price is $2 a 
list for each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilations. All are 
dated February 1960. 

Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Deal- 


ers—Haiti. 

Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Nicaragua. 

American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Af- 
filiates—Honduras. 

American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Af- 
filiates—Hong Kong. 

Canneries—Morocco. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Iran. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Venezuela. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Turkey. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Dominican Re- 
public. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Importers and Dealers—Lebanon. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Ceylon. 

Radio and Television Equipment and 
Component Importers and Dealers— 
Iraq. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Import- 
ers, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
Uruguay, 





U.S. imports of cotton for consump- 
tion during the first 5 months (Augus't- 
December) of the 1959-60 season, based 
on reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
were 125,000 bales (500 pounds gross) 
up slightly from imports of 122,000 bales 
in the corresponding period a year 
earlier, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports, 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Innsbruck Trade Fair 
Invites U.S. Displays 


U.S. firms are invited to exhibit in 
the 1960 trade fair at Innsbruck, Aus- 
tria, September 24-October 2. Rental 
fees are 60 schillings (US$2.30) per 
square meter for open air space and 140 
to 190 schillings (US$5.40 to US$7.30) 
per square meter for covered space. Ap- 
plications for exhibit space should be 
submitted to Innsbrueker Messe 
G.m.b.H., Maria Theresienstrasse 47, 
Innsbruck, Austria, before June 15. 


Attendance at the 1959 fair was re- 
ported at 149,740. About 39,000 foreign 
visitors came from Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, East and West Germany, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United States, and Yugoslavia. 


A total of 1,146 firms exhibited, about 
the same as in 1958. The eight US. 
companies which participated through 
their local agents were Firestone In- 
ternational, Hobart Manufacturing, In- 
ternational Harvester Export, J. I. Case, 
Remington Rand, Roto-Broil Corpora- 
tion of America, National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, and Willys Overland Ex- 
port Corporation. 


West German exhibits covered almost 
the entire line of industrial products. 
Yugoslavia had a Slovenia-Croatian col- 
lective show with wine, fruit, food pre- 
serves, chemicals, leather, marble stone, 
and electrical machinery. Italy pre- 
sented various types of espresso ma- 
chines, agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts, and Venetian table glass, glass 
jewelry, and glass figurines. Swiss firms 
exhibited chocolate, fruit juices, house- 
hold machines, tools and machine tools, 
building, woodworking and office ma- 
chines, packaging material, and musi- 
cal instruments. Sweden and the Neth- 
erlands showed machines for restau- 
rants; Great Britain, mainly machine 
tools. 

Commercial activity was estimated at 
200 million schillings, about the same as 
in 1958. The IMF parity rate for the 
Austrian schilling is 26 schillings to the 
U.S. dollar. The business climate at the 
1959 fair reportedly was better than a 
year ago and many exhibitors stated 
they anticipated additional orders as a 
result of contacts made. The best busi- 
ness results were experienced by exhibi- 
tors of machinery and equipment for 
hotels and restaurants, woodworking 
machinery, agricultural machinery and 
equipment, building machinery, office 
machines, furniture, and Modern house- 
hold machines, 
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Outdoor Recreation Equipment 
Fair in Cologne Successful 


SPOGA—the first International Fair 
for Sporting Goods, Camping Require- 
ments and Garden Furniture—in Co- 
logne January 7-10, 1960, was consid- 
ered a success by all participants. Ex- 
hibits covered all kinds of sporting 
goods, camping requirements, and gar- 
den furniture, including clothing ar- 
ticles, equipment for lawn sports, light 
athletics, gymnastics, water sports, win- 
ter sports, and mountain climbing. 

The Fair attracted a total of 380 ex- 
hibitors, 133 from abroad; and 10,980 
buyers, including 1,122 from 23 foreign 
countries. The majority of foreign buy- 
ers came from the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and Denmark. 

German exhibitors generally were sat- 
isfied with business transactions at the 
Fair. Sales of sporting goods were re- 
ported better than any preceding year. 
Interest centered on winter sporting 
goods with emphasis on skis made from 
plastics; boats and outboard motors; 
and tents and accessories. 


Foreign exhibitors also expressed sat- 
isfaction at commercial results and em- 
phasized the importance of business 


connections established. Danish exhibi- 
tors reported a sizable volume of orders 
for tents, blankets, and modern sports 
clothing. French exhibitors reported 
success in selling tents, skiing equip- 
ment, and bathing suits. The German 
importer of U.S. bows and arrows of 
high caliber reported a growing interest 
on the part of German buyers in the 
US. articles, despite a limited market. 


An importer of American-made out- 
board motors reported successful sales 
results in this area in which imports 
from the United States are the chief 
competitors. He stated that U.S. motors 
are competitive in price and importers 
have the advantage of being able to 
offer a whole line of models. 

The next SPOGA has been scheduled 
tentatively in late October or early 
November 1960. 

A copy of the official fair catalog for 
the 1959 Show and illustrated brochures 
describing the 1960 Fair are available 
on loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral. 





Austrian Fairs Open 
To U.S. Exhibitors 


U.S. participation is invited in the 
Agricultural Fair at Wels, Austria, Sep- 
tember 3-11, and at Ried, Austria, 
scheduled for August 26-September 3, 
1961. Applications for exhibition space 
should be filed with the management— 
Osterreichische Landwirtschaftsmesse— 


for this year’s fair at Wels by March 
31; for the Ried fair by June 1, 1961. 


Attendance at last year’s exhibition 
in Ried was reported at 554,000, about 
the same as in 1957. About 100,000 of 
these visitors came from West Ger- 
many, Italy, the Netherlands, France, 
and Belgium. 

Almost 200 of the 1,198 commercial 
exhibitors were foreign firms. The fair 
area consisted of 31,000 square meters 
of covered space, 60 open air, and 30,- 
000 devoted to an amusement park. 

Business turnover at the commercial 
fair was estimated by the management 
at about $2.3 million, compared with 
about $6 million in 1957. Favorable 
transactions were made in agricultural 
machinery, including large items, build- 
ing machines, building materials, tools, 
and hardware, according to the local 
press. 


U.A.R. Plans World 
Agricultural Fair 


Plans for a World Agricultural Exhi- 
bition to be held February 15-March 30, 
1961, on the exhibition grounds of the 
Egyptian Agricultural Society in Cairo 
have been announced by the United 
Arab Republic. 

Objective of the fair is to afford par- 
ticipating countries opportunity to dis- 
play their accomplishments in the field 
of agriculture, including plant produc- 
tion, animal production, fisheries and 
fish products, forestry, and forest prod- 
ucts. Exhibits also will include agricul- 
tural machinery, food processing equip- 
ment, plant protection equipment, rural 
industries and handicraft, and cattle. 

A food fair is to be set up whereby 
restaurants and cafeterias will be as- 
signed to participating countries to sell 
and serve their national foods and food 
products. Arrangements will be made 


for cultural programs and _ theatrical 
performances. 

The exhibition is being organized by 
the Central Ministry of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the U.A.R. General 
Organization for International Exhibi- 
tions and Fairs. 
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U.S. Exports... 


(Continued from page 8) 


quotations alone required unusual ex- 
penditure of time, money or technical 
skill, the applications were submitted 
to the Department to get an official 
ruling on the proposed exports prior to 
incurring the expenditure. Should these 
approvals eventually result in negoti- 
ated contracts the value could easily 
amount to many millions of dollars. 

Following standard practice, the De- 
partment reviews each application for 
shipment to Eastern European destina- 
tions to assure that the action taken is 
consistent with policies of the Export 
Control’ Act to deny or curtail exports 
of commodities which would be contrary 
to the national security, to foreign 
policy objectives, or exercise an adverse 
impact on the domestic economy. 

Fourth-quarter applications rejected 
for Eastern Europe, valued at a total of 
$1.4 million, included fluorinated hydro- 
carbons, synthetic rubber, helium cryo- 
stat, borax and boric acid, polyethylene, 
and molybdenum concentrates. Technical 
data denied to the bloc concerned 
processes and plants in the petro- 
chemical field. 

U.S. shipments to Eastern Europe in 
the third-quarter of 1959 amounted to 
$40 million—nine-tenths of one percent 
of total U.S. exports for the period— 
compared with second-quarter  ship- 
ments valued at $10 million. Seasonal 
exports to Poland of grains, cotton, and 
synthetic fibers and manufactures ac- 
counted for the increase which is com- 
parable to the third quarter of 1958 
when exports to Poland swelled total 
shipments to the area to $44.7 million. 

U.S. imports from Eastern Europe in 
the third quarter were $21.3 million, 
compared to $18.5 million in the second 
quarter of 1959 and $19.8 million in the 
third quarter of 1958. In recent years, 
imports from the area have been cen- 
tered mairly in canned hams and other 
pork products, undressed furs, glass and 
glass products, platinum and benzine. 

The report also discusses export con- 
trol enforcement activities and contains 
the Positive List of commodities for 
which validated export licenses are 
required as of December 31, 1959. 

Entitled “Export Control, Fiftieth 
Quarterly Report,” the 35-page pam- 
phiet may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., or any of the Department of 
Commerce Field Offices, at 20 cents a 
copy. 





Brazil's cocoa exports in the market- 
ing year ended September 1959 rose 
almost 25 percent from 1957-58 (from 
145,000 metric tons to 181,000), the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 

Exports exceeded production, thereby 
decreasing stocks. Emphasis continues 
to be placed on exporting cocoa prod- 
ucts rather than beans, 
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New Japanese ... 
(Continued from page 21) 
Design Registration Explained 


The new Design Law permits regis- 
tration of a design by the owner within 
a 6-month period following the date 
when such designs are first displayed 
or used in sales activities. 


To prevent undesirable registration 
of designs, the law stipulates that de- 
signs “publicly known within Japan or 
in a foreign country prior to the appli- 
cation for registration of a design” will 
not be permitted to be registered. De- 
signs described in printed publications 
circulated within Japan or in a foreign 
country similarly will be refused regis- 
tration. The life of a design registration 
has been increased from 10 years to 
15 years. 


Texts of Laws Available 


Unofficial translations of the texts of 
the patent, trademark, utility model, 
and design laws are available on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C., or any of the Department’s 
Field . Offices. 





Egyptian Firms... 
(Continued from page 13) 


manufacture. of new products in the 
paint industry. Also wishes to import 
raw materials for manufacture of syn- 
thetic resins for the Egyptian market, 
such as textiles, paint, plastics, and ad- 
hesives. Saleh Farid, Paints & Chemical 
Industries S.A.E., 9 Soliman Pasha St., 


Cairo. 


License for manufacture of paint 
thinners is sought by a new company, 
Organic Chemical Industries, This com- 
pany was formed by Ahmed Dwidar & 
Co., 6 Orabi Square, Shell Bldg., Cairo.* 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


License, joint venture, or other par- 
ticipation is sought for the manufacture 
of pharmaceuticals (except antibiotics), 
cosmetics (other than face cream, shavy- 
ing cream, toothpaste) and organic, in- 
organic, and fine chemicals. Present 
plant manufactures tablets but requires 
machinery for capsule filling and for 
chemical manufacturing. Dr. Mohamed 





investment in 


ECUADOR 
$1 


From U, S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C, 


















Zulfokar, Technical & Chemical Indus- 
tries, 8 Goumbouria St., Cairo.* 


PLASTICS 


Joint venture or licensing arrange- 
ment sought for manufacture of plastic 
extrusion or molded products. This ex- 
port-import firm reportedly has ample 
capital for local financing. Jean Bara- 
gat, Societe de Commerce et de Com- 
penSations pour le Moyen-Orient, 2 Ab- 
del Hamid Said St., Cairo.* 


Egyptian _plastic products manufac- 
turer seeks additional eapital and tech- 
nical assistance to expand present pro- 
duction; about $150,000 is required. The 
company was started in 1945 and is 
reported to be a pioneer in this field 
in Egypt. Raw materials are imported. 
Plant is said to be equipped with four 
small injection machines and an extru- 
sion machine. Thireos Plastics, 8 Sh. 
Galai, Cairo.* 


Chemical manufacturer seeks license 
to manufacture plastics. Reported to 
have sufficient local capital for the un- 
dertaking. Middle East Chemical Indus- 
tries, 8A Sh, Sakhaoui, Manchiet el 
Bakry, Cairo. 


PRINTING 


Office equipment firm wishes to ex- 
pand its printing business and seeks a 
joint venture with a U.S. firm supplying 
printing machinery as new capital. Firm 
presently acts as importer and distrib- 
utor of office equipment and supplies 
and operates printing shop. Baganis 
Printing Shop, 8 Sharia Borsa el Gue- 
dida St., Cairo.* 


RADIO PARTS 


Manufacturer of transistor radios 
wishes to make transistors in Egypt on 
joint venture basis with U.S. firm. Egyp- 
tian Automotive Co., 33 Kasr El Nil, 
Cairo. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Distributor of typewriters and other 
office equipment, owning a patented idea 
for improving Arabic keyboard and oth- 
er parts of typewriters, seeks collabora- 
tion with U.S. typewriter manufacturer. 
Patent now being used on European 
make reported to havé cornered 80 per- 
cent of Egyptian typewriter market. 
Present contract expires in May 1960. 
Technical Supply Co., 30 26th July St., 
Cairo.* 


WATER DEVELOPMENT 

Engineering and contracting firm, spe- 
cializing in water well drilling, dewater- 
ing, and kindred water werks, is inter- 
ested in establishing a joint venture 
with U.S. firm. Firm is particularly in- 
terested in U.S. capital and technical 
services, with view to forming Egyptian- 
American company to undertake manu- 
facture of pipes and other equipment 
necessary for drilling water wells and 
similar operations and to act as engi- 
neers and contractors for water develop- 
ment projects. Agopian Co., 13, Soliman 
Pasha St., Cairo.* 
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Planned 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 





Supplementary information on 
each construction project followed 
by an asterisk may be obtained 
from Transportation and Utilities 
Staff, Office of Economie Affairs 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Argentina. A group, including Fish 
International Corp. (U.S.), Continental 
Oil Co., Cities Service Co. and Witco 
Chemical Co. will invest $60 million in 
a petrochemical plant 300 kilometers 
north of Buenos Aires to produce syn- 
thetic rubber, fertilizers, and other 
chemicals from natural gas piped from 
Campo Duran and the southern Bolivian 
petroleum fields. Texas Butadiene also 
plans a synthetic rubber plant near the 
Comodoro Rivadavia petroleum field. 

Koppers Co. (U.S.) plans a petro- 
chemical plant to manufacture 
polyethylene at La Plata. 

The Government plans to build a hotel 
in the Palermo section of Buenos Aires. 





Belgium. Bayerische Motor Werke 
(BMW) will erect a plant at Antwerp. 
American Motors Corp. is reported to 
have bought shares in BMW and to 
have entered into a joint agreement for 
production of military vehicles. 

S. A. Argus, a consortium of Argus 
Chemical Corp., Arthur Daniels Midland 
Co. of Minneapolis, Union Chimique 
Belge, and the S.A. La Palmafina, will 
construct a chemical plant near Ghent. 





Brazil. Companhia Pernambricana de 
Borracha (COPERBA) will build a syn- 
thetic rubber plant in Cabo, Pernam- 
buco, 40 kilometers from Recife to pro- 
duce 40,000 tons of natural synthetic 
rubber from sugarcane alcohol. Phillips 
Petroleum (U.S.) and Koppers Interna- 
tional (U.S.) are assisting in financing 
the dollar costs ($17.7 million) of the 
plant. ; 

General Electric Co. (U.S.) will con- 
struct a $8-10 million plant in Cam- 
pinas, Sao Paulo, to manufacture power 
transformers, circuit breakers, and high 
frequency motors. 





Colombia. The Colombian Government 
has authorized an irrigation and drain- 
age project in the Department of At- 
lantico covering 15,000 hectares, at an 
estimated cost of 50 million pesos ($7 
million) to be financed largely by a 
P.L.480 loan.* 

The Banco de la Republica may con- 
struct a 40 million peso ($5.9 million), 
40 ton per day, caustic soda plant at 
Galerazamba. 

The United Nations Special Fund will 
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help to finance two projects costing 
about $2.5 million—a National Instruc- 
tors Training Center in Bogota for vo- 
cational training in industrial and agri- 
cultural trades; and a soil survey of the 
northern part of the Llanos Orientales 
including aerial photography, map pro- 
duction, laboratory. Field equipment, 
etc., will be required.* 





Greece. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture’s 1960 program, which provides for 
a total expenditure of about 3 billion 
drachmas ($90 million), includes land 
improvement, reclamation, flood control, 
irrigation, drainage, refrigeration units, 
and research equipment.* 


W. R. Grace and Co. (U.S.) in col- 
laboration with Greek entrepreneur, 
plans to establish an $18-million chemi- 
cal fertilizer plant in the Patras area. 

Preliminary work is being done, prior 
to the start of the main construction, 
on the $31-million Achelos river hydro- 
electric project. 





Hong Kong. Louis Marx, American 
toy manufacturer, New York City (U.S.) 
plans to build a 7-story plant at a cost 
of HK$2.5 million ($435,000) to produce 
metal, mechanical, plastic, and dye-cast 
toys for export 





India. The Madras State Electricity 
Board is bringing electric service to 
1,400 villages a year and expects to 
cover the state by 1966. 





Iran. The Oil Consortium will add a 
$9.6 million catalytic reformer to the 
Abadan refinery. 





Italy. The Council of Ministers re- 
cently approved the Plan Verde (Green 
Plan) for agriculture, with a total ex- 
penditure of 550 billion lire (nearly $900 
million) for land reclamation, irrigation, 
purchase of mechanization equipment, 
etc. 

The Minister for State Holdings has 
presented investment plans for 1960 for 
the state-owned firms, Instituto Rico- 
struzione Industriale (IRI) and Ente 
Nazionale Idrocarburi (ENI) under 
which IRI will invest 334 billion lire 
($537 million) for telephone network 
electric power, radio-television, high- 
ways, iron and steel, mechanical indus- 
tries, etc., and ENI will invest 103 bil- 
lion lire ($165 million) for mineral re- 
search, transport and distribution of 
methane, refining transport and distri- 
bution of petroleum products, petro- 
chemical industry, nuclear power, etc. 






ANAS (Azienda Nazionale Artonoma 
della Strade Statali), the state entity 
responsible for Italy’s highway system, 
has approved plans for the 350 kilo- 
meter, $65 million, Naples-Bari super- 
highway linking the Tyrrhenian Sea 
with the Adriatic and plans for the 
Rome-Mogliano Sabino segment of the 
$35 million Rome-Florence section. 

The Dow Chémical International 
(U.S.) has formed a new wholly owned 
Italian subsidiary, Dow Chimica Italiana 
to build a multi-million dollar polysty- 
rene plant. 





Jordan. The press reports that Am- 
man Airport is be enlarged to handle 
large commercial aircraft at night. 





Nepal. The Industrial Development 
Corp. has submitted plans for 28 hydro- 
electric powerplants in the hill area and 
8 diesel powerplants in the Terai to cost 
about $2 million dollars, including $1 
million for machinery. 





Netherlands. EURATUM will con- 
tribute $10 million and the Netherlands 
Government $8 million to establish a 
joint research center at Petten next to 
the present Netherlands Reactor Cen- 
ter. The Dutch contribution will include 
the value of the reactor now being built 
for the Netherlands Center. 





New Zealand. The Government has de- 
cided to introduce television under State 
ownership and direction. 





Panama. The $21-million project for 
deepening the Panama Canal was re- 
cently approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Panama Canal Company as 
the final project in a $90-million group 
of projects.* 





Switzerland. The Societe Financiere 
Italo-Suisse announced that construc- 
tion on the first section of the Genoa 
to Aigle pipeline, and the planned re- 
finery at Colombey Aigly might begin 
very soon, and that negotiations are 
under way for extension of the pipeline 
from Aigle to the Munich/Stuttgart re- 
gion of Southern Germany. 

United Arab Republic. The Danish 
firm Komsax has completed specifica- 
tions for a Syrian Region-wide silo con- 
struction program for the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 





Union of South Africa. The Vander- 
bijl Engineering Corp. of Vanderbijl 
Park and Rubery, Owen and Co. of 
Darlaston, London, will build a £2 mil- 
lion ($5.6 million) car-part factory for 
wheels, gasoline tanks, chassis frames, 
axle housings, body pressing, and the 
motor vehicle components. 

The Shell Oil Co. plans a £25 million 
($70 million) oil refinery at Durban. A 
pipeline from Durban to Johannesburg 
also might have to be constructed in 
connection with this proposed refinery. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





Canada Plans Power Supply Expansion 


For the second consecutive year, a record was established in the 
amount of new hydroelectric generating capacity brought into operation 
during a 1-year period, according to the annual survey of the Canadian 


Water Resources Branch. 


A total of 2,508,800 horsepower of new capacity was added in 1959, 
exceeding the previous record of 2,485,040 horsepower completed in 
1958. Several large projects are under construction and planned. 


Northwest Plans Outlined 

In the Province of British Columbia 
the British Columbia Power Com- 
mission plans a hydroelectric develop- 
ment of 51,500 horsepower on the Ko- 
kish River on Vancouver Island and the 
Pyramid Mountains-Murtle River devel- 
opment which will consist initially of 
the first of four hydroelectric turbogen- 
erators of 43,000 horsepower. 

At Ioco, on Burrard Inlet, the British 
Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. continued 
construction of a large steam-electric 
plant designed for an ultimate capacity 
of 6 units at 211,000 horsepower each. 
The first unit is scheduled for opera- 
tion in 1961, the second in 1962, the 
third in 1964, and subsequent units will 
be added as required. 

The City of Revelstoke is planning a 
hydroelectric development on Cranber- 
ry Creek at a location 15 miles south of 
Revelstoke. Initial development is ex- 
pected to consist of a 4,000-kilowatt 
generating unit with provision for a sec- 
ond unit. A 15-mile, 48-kilowatt trans- 
mission line also will be built. 


The Peace River Development Co. 
Ltd. continued with its plans for the 
development of hydroelectric power on 
the Peace River above Hudson Hope. 
Preliminary plans indicate the project 
will have one dam with an installed 
generating capacity of 2.5 million kilo- 
watts and another with 600,000 kilo- 
watts. A 500-kilowatt transmission line 
will be included. 


Plains Provinces Increase Power 

In the Province of Alberta the Cal- 
gary Power Ltd. is making preliminary 
investigations for hydroelectric develop- 
ment at the Brazeau Forks site on the 
North Saskatchewan River. 

Calgary Power plans to add a 150,000 
kilowatt steam electric unit to its Wab- 
amun plant to be placed in operation 
in 1962. 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agricul- 
ture, in May 1959, began construction 
of the main earth fill dam for the South 
Saskatchewan River Project at the Co- 
teau Creek site. Although the project 
primarily is for irrigation purposes, 
three generating units of 50,000-60,000 
horsepower each are planned for an ini- 
tial installation. Two units will be add- 
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ed later. Pumps will be required to 
pump water within the irrigation proj- 
ect. 

The Saskatchewan Power Corp. be- 
gan to drain a site and provide access 
roads for the construction of a hydro- 
electric project, named Squaw Rapids, 
in the Tobin Rapids-Squaw Rapids 
reach of the Saskatchewan river, 35 


miles northeast Nipawin, Saskatch- 
ewan. Clearing of the area was sched- 
uled for 1959-60. The project will cop- 
sist of a large earth fill dam which op- 
erate six 33,500-kilowatt generators. 
Four units are planned for initial in- 
stallation by 1963, and the remaining 
two by 1964. 

In the Province of Manitoba, the 
Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board is plan- 
ning a large transmission line terminal 
station, the Rosser Road terminal sta- 
tion, with an initial capacity of 100,000 
kilovolt-amperes, 230/115 kilovolt for 
completion by May 1962. Ultimate ca- 
pacity is to be 300,000 kilovolt-amperes. 
The Board proposes to construct for 
service by autumn of 1960, the follow- 
ing double circuit steel tower lines, 
each rated at 115 kilovolts: 28 miles, 
Selkirk Generating Station to St. Vital 
Road terminal station; 9 miles, St. Vital 
Road terminal station to Harrow Street 
terminal station (initially to be wired 
for single circuit); 30 miles, McPhillips 
terminal station to Harrow Street ter- 
minal station (initially to be wired for 
single circuit). Tentatively scheduled 
for service in the autumn of 1962 is a 
single circuit 230-kilovolt wood-pole, H- 
frame transmission line which the 
Board plans to construct between its 
Brandon Generating Station and its 
proposed Rosser Road terminal station. 
The length of this line will be approxi- 
mately 135 miles, 

The Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board 
plans to construct a 328,000-kilowatt 
($140 million) hydroelectric project at 
Grand Rapids on the Saskatchewan 
River, 250 miles north of Winnipeg. Ex- 
cavation work is expected to start this 
year. Pumping plants also will be re- 
quired, for pumping fresh water which 
now flows north into Hudson Bay and 
is thus wasted, into the water shortage 
southern Manitoba area. 


Eastern Projects Set 


The Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. 
will build a 268,000-horsepower nuclear 
generating station between Kincardine 
and Port Elgin, in the Province of On- 
tario, on Lake Huron. When it has been 
demonstrated to be a satisfactory source 
of power, it is proposed that the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
will purchase the station. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion continued its studies and surveys 
for the, development of the Lachine 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence Riv- 
er. In the Manicoruagan region of the 
north shore of the lower St. Lawrence 
River, work has started on construction 
of an 80-mile access road to provide ac- 
cess to the site of the proposed reser- 
voir for the Manicouagan development. 


The Nova Scotia Power Commission 
plans a development on the Sissiboo 
River’ at Riverdale and another on 
Wreck Cove Brook at Wreck Cove with 
proposed installations of about 10,800 
and 90,000 horsepower, .respectively. The 
Nova Scotia Light and Power Co. plans 
a hydroelectric development on the Nic- 
taux River at Alpina with a generating 
capacity of 5,000 kilowatts for comple- 
tion in 1962. 

The Newfoundland Light and Power 
Co. Ltd. proposes to install a 6,500 
horsepower hydroelectric generator at 
Middle Brooknear Gambo. Southern 
Newfoundland Power and Development 
Ltd., a subsidiary of the British New- 
foundland Corp. Ltd., plans to construct 
an initial development of two hydro- 
electric generators of 38,500 horsepower 
each in the Bay d’Espoir area of New- 
foundland. Ultimate development will be 
350,000 horsepower. 


Hamilton Falls Power Corp. Ltd., a 
subsidiary of British Newfoundland 
Corp. Ltd., proposes an initial develop- 
ment of 50,000 horsepower in two hy- 
droelectric generators on the Unknown 
River at Scott Falls in Labrador. Ulti- 
mate development at the site is expect- 
ed to reach 300,000 horsepower. This 
development is one of three small sub- 
sidiary projects which can be utilized 
prior to the development of the four 
million horsepower main channel proj- 
ect on the Hamilton River. 





U.S. rice exports in December, at 
968,000 cwt. (100 pounds) in terms of 
milled rice, declined moderately from 
the 1,133,000 bags shipped in November, 
but were sharply above December 1958 
exports, according to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 

Shipments increased to all areas ex- 
cept the Western Hemisphere, 
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Automatic Telephone Systems 
Planned for Tunisian Cities . 


Automatie telephone systems are to 
be installed in Sousse and Sfax, accord- 
ing to an official announcement. A 
definite date, however, has not been set. 

The automatic systems for these pro- 
jects will be supplied by the Swedish 
company, Ericsson, and will be of the 
Penta Conta Crossbar type, according 
to the announcement. A contract be- 
tween Ericsson and the Government 
stipulates that 50,000 lines will be fur- 
nished by Ericsson to Tunisian cities. 
The Government will divide 26,000 lines 
between Bizerte, where work is sched- 
uled to begin shortly, and Tunis, where 
it is expected that installation of the 
new system will be completed by the 
summer of 1962. The remaining 24,000 
will be divided between Sousse, Sfax, 
and possibly other cities such as Le Kef 
and Beja, but work in these cities prob- 


ably will not begin until after the Tunis 
system is installed—U.S. Embassy, Tu- 
nis. 





The third experimental atomic reac- 
tor at the Danish Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Research Establishment at Ris 
started operation on January 16-17. 
Heavy water used both as a moderator 
and primary coolant for this Pluto-type 
reactor is being obtained from the 
United States. Uranium fuel elements 
are being supplied by the United King- 
dom Atomic Energy Authority.—U:S. 
Embassy, Copenhagen. 


TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 


lran Plans New Power Project 


The World Bank has approved a loan 
equivalent to $42 million to Iran for a 
multipurpose project on the Dez River 
for eleetric-power generation, irrigation 
and flood control in Khuzestan Province, 
the Bank has announced. 


The First National City Bank of New 
York and Irving Trust Co. are partici- 
pating in the loan, without the World 
Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of 
$600,000 representing part of the first 
three maturities which fall due between 
August I, 1964, and August 1, 1965. 

Khuzestan, in southwestern Iran, con- 
tains most of the country’s oilfields and, 
at Abadan, one of the world’s largest 
oil refineries. The Dez multipurpose 
project will bring irrigation water to 
some of the land in this area; initially 
to a pilot area of 50,000 acres and, if 
the results of the pilot project should 
warrant it, to an additional 225,000 
acres. The project will also provide 
electric power to the principal towns of 
Khuzestan from a powerplant to be in- 
stalled initially with 130,000 kilowatts 
of generating capacity. 

The works now to be undertaken with 
benefits common to irrigation, electric 
power and flood control consist of the 
construction of a concrete dam 620 feet 
high to create a reservoir with a ca- 
pacity of 2.7 million acre feet. The dam 
will be located on the Dez River in the 
upper half of a deep, narrow gorge 
where the river breaks through the last 
mountain range before entering the 
coastal plain. 

The pilot irrigation project includes 
a temporary diversion intake and canal, 
about 11 miles of main canals and 21 
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miles of branch canals, and various pub- 
lic works and services such as roads, 
agricultural research and training cen- 
ters, farms extension, education and 
health. In addition, landowners in the 
pilot area, assisted by the Government, 
will themselves invest in such measures 
as land improvement and the building 


of tertiary canals and distribution sys- 
tems. 


Just below the dam an underground 
powerhouse will be built and installed 
initially with two 65,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating units. A 104-mile high-volt trans- 
mission line will run from the dam site 
to Ahwaz to serve the areas of Ahwaz 
and the Persian Gulf towns of Khor- 
ramshahr and Abadan; secondary trans- 
mission lines will be built to serve the 
towns of Dezful, Andimeshk and Shush. 
The distribution facilities of these towns 
will also be rehabilitated and expanded. 


The Government expects to establish 
an authority to execute and operate the 
Dez project as well as to have responsi- 
bility for planning, executing and man- 
aging the development of the water and 
power resources of all five rivers in 
Khuzestan. Pending the establishment 
of the new authority, the Dez project 
is being carried out by the Plan Organi- 
zation, Iran’s principal development 
agency. 

The total cost of the Dez project (ex- 
cluding the power distribution facilities) 
is estimated at the equivalent of $83 
million, of which Iran has already spent 
$15 million. The Bank’s loan will cover 
the foreign exchange costs of complet- 
ing the project, and the remaining costs 
will be met by the Government. The 
dam and power facilities are scheduled 
for completion by the end of 1962, and 
the pilot irrigation scheme by early 
1964. 

The loan is for a term of 25 years 
and bears interest of 644 percent includ- 
ing the 1 percent commission which is 
allocated to the Bank’s Special Reserve. 
Amortization will begin August 1, 1964. 
Although the loan is a general obliga- 
tion of Iran, arrangements have been 
made to service it from oil revenues 
specifically set aside for this purpose. 





U.S. experts of cotton (all types) dur- 
ing the first 5 months (August-Decem- 
ber) of the 1959-60 season totaled 2,- 
100,000 running bales—up 73 percent 
from the 1,214,000 bales shipped during 
the corresponding period last season, 
according to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

Exports of 728,000 bales during 
December 1959 were 12 percent above 
November shipments of 652,000, and 
nearly 2% times the 298,000 bales ex- 
ported in December 1958. Prospects 
now appear bright for total exports this 
season (August-July) of at least 
6,000,000 bales. 
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Japanese Photo Item Output Rises 


Japan’s production of still and movie 
cameras, projectors, and accessories dur- 
ing July-September 1959 attained record 
levels for the year and for the postwar 
period, Average monthly output in this 
period was valued at $8.1 million. Sep- 
tember output of $8.6 million was equal 
to a level 30 percent higher than for 
September 1958. 

The camera industry’s output in the 
first 9 months of 1959 was about 18 
percent higher than for the like period 
of 1958. Total production for the period, 
valued at $66,666,000, consisted of the 
following: Still cameras, $34,516,000; 
camera parts and accessories, $22,037,- 
000; and movie cameras and projectors; 
$10,113,000. Still-camera output ac- 
counted for 52 percent of the total, 
followed by camera parts and acces- 
sories, 33 percent, and movie cameras 
and projectors, 15 percent. 

Camera and accessory items, which 
made significant gains in output in Jan- 
uary-September 1959 as compared with 
the like period of 1958 included: Minia- 
ture still cameras, 71.1 percent; expo- 
sure meters, 56.9 percent; movie cam- 
eras, 52.0 percent; movie camera lenses, 
47.0 percent; camera shutters, 35.1 per- 
cent; movie projectors, 32.1 percent; 
still cameras with focal plane shutters, 
25.8 percent; and still camera lenses, 
25.4 percent. Camera equipment show- 
ing a decline in output during this 
period included the following: Folding 
cameras, —85.8 percent; slide projectors, 
—33.3 percent; twin lens reflex cameras, 
—23.0 percent; enlargers, —21.0 per- 
cent; and interchangeable lenses for still 
and movie cameras, 18.2 percent. 

The increase in output of camera 
products registered by the Japan cam- 
era industry reflected the generally 
prosperous condition which obtained in 
that industry in 1959; but competition, 
considered by industry members to be 
excessive, was estimated to have forced 
some companies to introduce several 
new models of their basic cameras dur- 
ing the year, and each new model had 
to be offered at lower prices to promote 
sales. One estimate placed the number 
of new models introduced by the Japan- 
ese camera industry in the third quar- 
ter of 1959 to have been equal to one 
new model every 3 days. 

The number of camera model intro- 
ductions, according to industry sources, 
also had a bad effect on domestic sales 
because many potential buyers decided 
to wait for newer models. Those who 
purchased new cameras also expressed 
dissatisfaction with the apparent indus- 
try policy of introducing new cameras 
at lower prices because new cameras 
became obsolete within a short period. 

Of probably the greatest concern to 
camera manufacturers was the ten- 
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dency for their stocks to increase be- 
yond normal levels. Competition caused 
a number of smaller camera manufac- 
turers to go bankrupt, at the same time 
that well recognized larger firms tended 
to consolidate their position in the in- 
dustry. 

To meet the problem of having too 
many new models of cameras intro- 
duced on the domestic market, camera 
industry members together with whole- 
salers and retailers, decided in principle 
in a December 1959 meeting to limit 
mode] introductions to two times each 
year, in March and September. Repre- 
sentatives of the Japan Camera Indus- 
try Association are hopeful that a 
formal agreement will be reached early 
in 1960. Restrictions to be placed on 
introduction of new models will be 
limited to cameras sold on the domestic 
market; export models will not be 
affected. 


Unofficial industry estimates are that 
still-camera output for 195$ will total 
about 1.8 million units, about 30 per- 
cent higher than the output figure for 
1958. Of this amount, it is estimated 
that 1,330,000 units will be in 35-milli- 
meter cameras. When final production 
figures for 1959 became available, it is 
believed they will show that nearly all 
sectors of the camera industry, still as 
well_as movie cameras and projectors, 
will have registered increases in output 
over 1958, with the exception of folding 
and twin-lens reflex cameras. The de- 
cline in output of these cameras reflects 
changes in pattern of market demand, 
both domestic and foreign.—Scientific, 
Motion-Picture, and Photographic Prod- 
ucts Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 





Turpentine Plant Being 
Built in Br. Honduras 


A new plant is being built in British 
Honduras to process pine wood for the 
extraction of resins, turpentine, and 
allied products. 


Representing an investment of $350,- 
000 by the Glicksten group of companies 
in the United Kingdom, the plant, when 
working at capacity, will provide em- 
ployment for about 1,000.—Foreign 
Trade (Canada) January 16, 1960. 





British Guiana exported a total of 
37,276 carats of diamonds valued at 
BWI$1,729,844, in the 9-month period 
January=September 1959 (BWI$0.59= 
US$1). A total of 29,379 carats at a 
cost of BWI$1,370,452 was exported to 
the United Kingdom, and 6,160 carats 
to the United States——Guiana Diary, 
December 31, 1959. 


India Group To Enforce 
Mica Quality Controls 


Exporters of mica in India have set 
up a system of voluntary inspection and 
quality control, to insure that shipments 
of this product meet the standards and 
specifications of mica importers, the 
Mica Export Promotion Council of Cal- 
cutta reports. 

The council, working in collaboration 
with the American Mica Importers As- 
sociation of New York, is preparing a 


set of master visual quality samples of 
mica to be used as a guide in the deter- 
mination of various grades of mica, ac- 
cording to their end use. Other func- 
tions of the council will be research to 
establish proper grades for mica, and 
standardization of terminology; dis- 
semination of literature and published 
technical data to mica consumers; and 
advertising in trade journals, and other 
forms of promotion of the use of mica. 


Under the inspection system which 
has been set up, mica exporters will 
submit three samples with price quota- 
tions to the prospective customer. If 
the customer is satisfied, he will retain 
one sample, return one to the seller, and 
forward one to the Mica Export Promo- 
tion Council. The council will maintain 
a record of the proposed transaction, 


label the samples, and keep them in a 
locker. 


Actual Mica To Be Inspected 


When ready for shipment, the actual 
mica will be examined and inspected by 
a representative of the council, against 
the approved sample, and a record of 
the inspection will be kept. Depending 
on the size of the shipment, samples 
will be taken from 10 percent to 100 
percent of the cases of mica. If the size 
and quality of the samples differ by 
more than 10 percent as compared with 
the approved sample—or more than 20 
percent in thickness—the shipment will 
not be allowed to proceed. Cases of mica 
which pass inspection will have placed 
inside them a certificate of inspection 
and approval, and will be sealed shut. 

Exporters of mica who submit to this 
procedure for inspection and quality 
control will also agree to permit a 
clause in the sales contract to the effect 
that the purchaser is obliged to accept 
only such shipments as have been cer- 
tified by the council. 





Belgian tobacco manufacturers im- 
ported 39.3 million pounds of unmanu- 
factured tobacco in the first 8 months of 
1959—a 1.6 million pound increase over 
the same period of 1958. 

The United States supplied 11.2 mil- 
lion pounds—a drop of 4 percent. 
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Belgian Feature Film 
Market Surveyed 


A total of 448 commercial 35-milli- 
meter feature films were distributed in 
Belgium during 1959. Of this number, 
185—over 41 percent—were of US. 
origin; 66, French; 47, British; 72, West 
German; 14, Italian; 20, French-Italian 
co-productions; and 44 came from other 
countries. 

Statistics are not available on the 
distribution of short subjects in Bel- 
gium; however, each week 4 newsreels 
are released—2 French, 1 Belgian, and 
1 of U.S. production. 

Major U.S. film companies distribut- 
ing directly in Belgium grossed 262 mil- 
lion Belgian francs (US$5,240,000), 
which represented about 55 percent of 
the total grossed by all distributors. 
Under agreement with the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, U.S. film distributors may re- 
mit 65 percent of their gross receipts 
to the United States, so that approxi- 


mately $3.4 million was eligible for 
remittance. 


In principle, all 35-millimeter color 
films are imported; however, by agree- 
ment with the Belgian Government, 80 
percent of all black and white 35-milli- 
meter printing is done in Belgian labor- 
atories. No import duty is imposed on 
negatives. Negatives are dubbed in 
French, and Flemish subtitles are added. 
If foreign language original versions 
are shown, French and Flemish sub- 
titles are added. 


At present, Belgium has about 350,000 
to 400,000 television receivers, believed 
to have had a decided adverse effect on 
the film industry there. In addition, un- 
usually fine weather throughout the 
summer of 1959 proved disastrous for 
film business and it is believed that the 
vast majority of theaters operated at 
a loss during the year.—Scientific, Mo- 
tion-Picture, and Photographic Products 
Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 
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The following items 
cerpted by the 
Division, 


were ex- 
Food Industries 
Business and Defense 
Services Administration, from re- 
cent U.S. Foreign Service reports. 


Vegetable oil prices in Argentina re- 
cently increased: Oil containing 20 per- 
cent olive oil increased 3 pesos per 
1%-liter bottle (1 peso=1.22 US. cents; 


‘1 liter=approximately 1 quart). Whole- 


sale prices of vegetable oil in general 
have increased about one-third, from 
22 to 30 pesos a kilogram.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires. 





Prolonged drought in Uruguay has 
reduced the potato harvest to such a 
degree that import of 35,000 metric 
tons of potatoes has been authorized, 
without surcharges or prior deposit re- 
quirements, if done before November 
30, 1960.—U.S. Embassy, Montevideo. 





Despite a relatively poor wheat pro- 
duction of 523,000 metric tons in Portu- 
gal in 1959, estimates are that stocks 
next June 30 will be around a 2-month 
supply. Prospects for a large production 
this year are not encouraging, and if 
the figure is below 700,000 tons, imports 
during 1960-61 will probably be re- 
quired.—U.S. Embassy, Lisbon. 





The 1959 production of tobacco in 
Turkey was reported by the Union of 
Tobacco Exporters to have been 120,900 
metric tons. Merchants estimate that 
only about 60 percent of the production 
will be American grade, compared to 70 
or 75 percent in most years. Tobacco 
associations and the Government are 
meeting to decide upon a date for this 
season’s planters’ market and to discuss 
the exchange rate to be applied to ex- 
ports of the 1959 production. It has been 
estimated that 66,790 tons will go into 
export.—U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 





German Photo, Projection, 
Movie Equipment Output Up 


Production of photographic, projec- 
tion, and motion-picture equipment in 
the Federal Republic of Germany for 
the first 9 months of 1959 increased 4.1 
percent over the like 1958 period, in 
which it declined 3.9 percent. 

Total production for the first three 
quarters of 1959 was 439,560,000 Ger- 
man marks: (US$104,615,280) compared 
with 422,210,000 marks ($100,485,980) in 
the corresponding 1958 period. 

Still-camera production declined both 
in quantity and value. Total output in 
the first 9 months of 1958 amounted to 
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2,254,373 still cameras valued at 175,- 
558,000 marks and dropped to 2,079,428 
still cameras valued at 173,088,000 
marks in the 1959 period. 


Although production of lenses for 
photographic and projection equipment 
increased 19.3 percent in number, the 
value declined 4.7 percent. 

Light meters, slide projectors, and 
viewers as well as 16-millimeter and 
8-millimeter projectors recorded in- 
creases in both quantity and value. 
Production of enlargers, 35-millimeter 
projectors, and photographic auxiliary 
and supplementary apparatus declined. 
—Scientific, Motion-Picture, and Pho- 
tographic Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 


Indications are that Malaya will have 
an above-average rice production in the 
1959-60 season. If favorable conditions 
continue, production in the main season 
may exceed the record output, nearly 
one-half million long tons of milled rice 
(in 1957-58). Off-season production has 
increased substantially —U.S. Embassy, 
Kuala Lumpur. 





Tobacco dealers in Indonesia reported- 
ly believe that exports in the coming 
year will equal the postwar record of 
200,000 bales (of 220 pounds) compared 
to 140,000 bales in 1959. Exports usually 
reflect the production of the preceding 
year.—U.S. Consulate, Surabaya. 





Construction of a new brewery in Ma- 
laya will begin this year and will be 
completed in 2 years, a local company 
has announced. Costing about $1.16 mil- 
lion, the brewery will have a daily out- 
put of 20,000 gallons——U.S. Embassy, 
Kuala Lumpur. 





Brazil’s total 1959-60 tobacco produc- 
tion forecast has been revised downward 
from a _ previously reported 149,000 
metric tons to about 145,500 tons. The 
revision is applicable only to production 
in the states of Rio Grande do Sul and 
Santa Caterina. Tobacco exports in the 
coming season will be on the free mar- 
ket rate of exchange—U.S. Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro. 





Corn production in France in 1960 is 
estimated at 1.8 million metric tons, the 
largest on record. The United States 
was the most important supplier of 
corn in 1959, accounting for 47% of 
corn imports.—U.S. Embassy, Paris. 





A group of 16 egg producers in the 
Istanbul area of Turkey have agreed to 
organize a cooperative marketing or- 
ganization, the first in the country. The 
combined daily output of the 16 pro- 
ducers is about 20,000 eggs—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Ankara. 


Spain’s 1959-60 olive oil production 
is now estimated at 468,000 metric tons, 
100,000 tons less than the estimate of 
last November (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Feb. 8, 1960, p. 29). The ex- 
pected output however, will still be 
154,000 tons larger than the 1958-59 
production. Exports are being forecast 
at 75,000 tons. Export prices are free 
to fluctuate with market demand.—U:S. 
Embassy, Madrid. 
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Difficulties Confront 
Austrian Film Industry 


The Austrian film industry is con- 
fronted with the related problems of 
reduced movie attendance and of de- 
creased film production. 

Only 12 feature films were produced 
in Austria in 1959, compared with 25 
in 1958 and 29 in 1957. To cover costs 


of maintaining studios and staff, the 
industry reportedly must produce at 
least" 17 films annually. Only about 12 
films are at present scheduled for pro- 
duction in 1960. 

Austrian films reportedly have been 
financed mainly by West German busi- 
nessmen. In the past, West German 
producers have furnished some 70 to 
75 percent of the money required to 
produce an Austrian film and this sum 
was guaranteed by the Austrian banks 
and by the Austrian Government. 


West German producers during the 
past year have claimed that film pro- 
duction in West Germany is now re- 
latively more profitable. In view of this 
situation, an effort is being made to 
induce the Austrian Government to give 
further assistance to the industry. The 
main point used to persuade the Gov- 
ernment is that the film industry is a 
foreign currency earner. 


Movie Attendance Lower 


Obviously related to the problem 
confronting the producing industry is 
the problem of reduced movie attend- 
ance. Movie goers in Austria in 1959 de- 
creased about 5 to 10 percent compared 
with those in 1958. Only 46 percent of 
the movie theater seating capacity was 
used in 1959. Principal reasons given 
for the decrease and the change in 
the way people spend their leisure time, 
are increasing competition from tele- 
vision, the larger number of mediocre 
films, the poor physical condition of a 
large number of Austrian theaters, and 
the steady increase in the number of 
car owners who are spending less of 
their leisure time in theaters than 
before. 

A total of 523 new films were shown 
in Austrian movie theaters in 1959 as 
compared with 505 in 1958. Of the 523 
films released in 1959, 230 were US. 
films (about 44 percent), 105 were West 
German films (20 percent), 42 were 
French, 33 British, 22 Austrian, 21 were 
Italian, and 9 were from the U.S.S.R.— 
Scientific, Motion-Picture, and Photog- 
raphic Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 





Mexican strawberry production for 
1960 is preliminarily estimated at 28.2 
million pounds, compared with 22 mil- 
lion in 1959, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 
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Indian Photo Goods 
Imports Increase 


India’s foreign purchases of photo- 
graphic products in the first 6 months of 
1959 increased 30.6 percent, compared 
with the like period of 1958. Imports of 
photographic products totaled 21,967,- 
964 rupees (1 rupee=21 U.S. cents) in 
the first half of 1959 and 16,826,096 ru- 
pees in the same period of 1958. 


The United Kingdom continues to be 
India’s principal source of imports, sup- 
plying 40.2 percent, followed by East 
Germany with 17.7 percent, West Ger- 
many with 16.1 percent, Belgium with 
11.8 percent and the United States, 6.2 
percent. 


Foreign purchases of motion- and 
still-picture equipment, apparatus and 
parts in the first half of 1959 fotaled 
2,069,514 rupees, a drop of more than 
50 percent when compared with the 
corresponding period of 1958. The prin- 
cipal reason for this decline was the 
drop in purchases of standard motion- 
picture projectors, sound recording ap- 
paratus, and parts. 

Imports of still photographic film and 
photographic paper increased from 4,- 
391,493 rupees in the first 6 months of 
1958 to 7,832,377 rupees in the com- 
parable period of 1959, or 78.4 percent. 
Sensitized, unexposed, motion-picture 
film imports in the first half of 1950 
were valued at 11,966,091 rupees, or 45.6 
percent higher than the corresponding 
period of 1958. Still photographic film 
came principally from West Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and East Ger- 
many; X-ray film from the United 
Kingdom, East Germany, and Belgium. 





iG INVESTMENT 


in 





Australia $0.75 
Central America 1.50 
Colombia 65 
Cuba 1.25 
Fcuador 1.00 
Indonesia 1.25 
Japan 1.00 
Mexico 1.25 
Nigeria 1.00 


Motion-picture film was supplied by the 
United Kingdom, East Germany, Bel- 
gium, and West Germany.—Scientific, 
Motion-Picture, and Photographic Prod- 
ucts Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 





US. Cigar and Cigarette 
Lighter Imports at Record 


U.S. imports of cigar and cigarette 
lighters reached an all-time high of 3.9 
million dozen in 1959. This figure al- 
most doubled 1958 imports and topped 


the previous record of 2.3 million dozen 
reached in 1957. 

Lighters valued under $5 a dozen ac- 
counted for 98 percent of all lighters 
imported in 1959, with those coming 
from Japan representing 90 percent of 
total imports of the less expensive light- 
ers. 

Japan accounted for approximately 46 
percent of total 1959 imports of lighters 
valued over $5 per dozen with West 
Germany accounting for 34 percent and 
Austria 16 percent. 

U.S. imports of cigar and cigarette 
lighters, by quantity and value, for 
1958 and 1959 are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(in 1,000 Tin 1,000 (in 1,000 (in 1,000 
dozens) dollars) dozens) dollars 
Under $5 
per doz. 1,924 3,340 3,819 7,854 
Over $5 
per doz. 78 845 62 619 
Total 2.002 4,185 3.881 8,473 


—Consumer Durable Goods Division, 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration. 








Pakistan $1.00 
Paraguay 0.65 
Peru 1.25 
Philippines 1.00 
Fed. of Rhodesia 

and Nyasaland 1.75 
Taiwan 1.00 
Turkey 1.25 
Union of South Africa .75 
Venezuela 1.25 


BFC’s series of handbooks designed to help the 
U.S. businessman appraise individual foreign 
countries as markets for his product or capital. 


Sold by Department of Commerce Field Offices and by the Superintendent of Docw- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Joint U.S.-Canadian Committee Reviews 
Trade and Economic Affairs 


The Joint United States-Canadian 
Committee on Trade and Economic Af- 
fairs held its fifth meeting on February 
16-17 at the Department of State in 
Washington to discuss mutual trade and 
economic problems. 


Reviewing recent developments in the 
United States and Canada, the Commit- 
tee noted that economic activity had 
continued to expand in both countries 
and that output and employment had 
reached new high levels. Sustained ef- 
forts had been made in both countries 
to avoid inflation and price increases in 
1959 had been slight. The Committee 
agreed on the desirability of policies de- 
signed to bring about even greater ex- 
pansion of trade on a multilateral basis. 


The Committee noted with satisfac- 
tion the substantially improved eco- 
nomic and financial position of most 
other countries and welcomed the con- 
siderable progress made since the last 
meeting in removal of restrictions and 
elimination of discrimination against ex- 
ports from the dollar area. The Com- 
mittee emphasized, however, the im- 
portance of securing complete removal 
of the remaining quota discrimination 
in world trade. 


Farm Surpluses Discussed 


Reviewing agricultural problems the 
Committee noted the prevalence of spe- 


- cial restrictions on agricultural trade 


throughout the world and emphasized 
the. importance of pursuing policies 
which will encourage expansion of trade. 
The Committee agreed that incentives 
leading to an accumulation of burden- 
some surpluses should be avoided. In 
regard to surplus disposal programs, 
the Committee emphasized the impor- 
tance of continuing to safeguard nor- 
mal commercial markets. It noted with 
satisfaction the useful work on wheat 
and flour problems accomplished by U.S. 
and Canadian officials at the quarterly 
consultations. 

Restrictions on agricultural trade be- 
tween the two countries were discussed 
and the Canadians expressed interest 
in removal of U.S. import restrictions 
on flaxseed, linseed oil, and cheddar 
cheese. U.S. representatives expressed 
interest in the removal of Canadian 
import controls on turkeys. 

Oil, Gas Cooperation Urged: 

Recent developments in the. fields of 
petroleum and natural gas were dis- 
cussed and the Committee agreed upon 
the desirability of close cooperation be- 
tween the National Energy Board of 
Canada and the U.S, Federal Power 


February 29, 1960 





The United States was represented 
at the joint meeting by Secretary of 
State Herter; Under Secretary-of State 
Douglas Dillon; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Robert B. Anderson; Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Fred C. Scribner; 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Sea- 
ton; Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson; Secretary of Commerce Fred- 
erick H. Mueller; and Mr. Don Paarl- 
berg of the White House. 


Canada was represented by its Min- 
ister of Finance Donald M. Fleming; 
Minister of Trade and Commerce Gor- 
don Churchill; and Minister of Agricul- 
ture Douglas S. Harkness. 

Members of the Joint Committee 
were accompanied by Ambassador 
Heeney of Canada, Ambassador Wig- 
glesworth of the United States, and 
senior officials of departments and 
agencies of the two Governments. 





Commission. It recognized also that the 
two Governments should keep each 
other closely informed of developments 
in either country bearing on transborder 
movements of petroleum and natural 
gas. 


Mineral Situation Reviewed 

Canadian Ministers expressed their 
continuing concern over quota restric- 
tions imposed in September 1958 by 
the United States on import of lead 
and zinc and urged that those tempo- 
rary restrictions be withdrawn and that 
no other barriers to trade be placed in 
the way of sales of those basic materials 
to the United States. It was noted that 
the recent report of the United Nations’ 
Lead and Zine Study Group indicated 
a good balance between available sup- 
ply and demand for zinc and some im- 
provement in this respect for lead. U.S. 
representatives noted the Canadian 
views and pointed out that although the 
restrictions cannot be withdrawn until 
substantial improvement is shown in the 
distressed segments of the U.S. lead 
and zine mining industries, the question 
of import treatment of lead and zinc is 
under continuous review and is now be- 
fore the U.S. Tariff Commission. 


The outlook for the uranium industry 
in both countries was considered and 
the representatives agreed on the im- 
portance of the countries keeping each 
other informed of development pros- 
pects. 


Cotton Equalization Fee Studied 


Canadian Ministers drew attention to 
the difficulties created for the Canadian 
cotton textile industry by U.S. equaliza- 
tion payments on cotton products. U.S. 
representatives explained that no funda- 
mental change in their system, which 
is designed to equalize the cost of raw 
cotton to manufacturers in the export 
trade, appeared practicable at this 
time, but both sides agreed that the 
matter should receive further study. 

U.S. representatives expressed con- 
cern over the introduction of a new 
charge for the use of air navigation fa- 
cilities by civil aircraft overflying Ca- 
nadian territory on North Atlantic 
routes. The Canadian Ministers pointed 
out the charge covered only a part of 
the large and growing costs of those 
facilities. 

The Committee exchanged views on 
the increasing activity of Soviet bloc 
countries in world trade and its pos- 
sible implications for. the future. 


Low-Cost Imports Cause Concern 


Consideration was given the problems 
which have arisen from the rapid in- 
crease in imports of some low-cost man- 
ufactured goods into Canada and the 
United States. The Committee agreed on 
the importance of finding a general in- 
ternational solution which will provide 
exporting countries with adequate out- 
lets for their products, insure that the 
impact of low-cost competition would be 
more evenly distributed among the im- 
porting countries, and at the same time 
safeguard industries of importing coun- 
tries from serious injury. It was noted 
that a study of this important problem 
has been undertaken by the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 


Role in Common Markets Examined 

The Committee also discussed eco- 
nomic developments on the interna- 
tional scene, with particular reference 
to the Paris economic meeting of Jan- 
uary 12-14. The discussion included a 
review of the situation arising from the 
establishment of the European Economic 
Community and the European Free 
Trade Association and an evaluation of 
the role Canada and the United States 
may play in these developments. The 
Committee agreed on the desirability of 
finding solutions to current trade prob- 
lems in Europe on a multilateral basis 
which will take full account of the in- 
terests of other countries. 

The Committee noted the importance 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Applications Taken 
For Peruvian Loans 


The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton has announced it is again prepared 
to accept appljcations for loans in Peru- 
vian soles out of the proceeds of com- 
modity sales made under an agreement 
signed between the United States and 
Peru on February 12. 


Under the agreement 25 percent of 
the sales proceeds, or the sole equivalent 
of about US$3 million, will be made 
available for Export-Import Bank loans 
to private business under the so-called 
Cooley Amendment, section 104 (e) of 
the U.S. Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, Public 
Law 480. Inasmuch as about two-thirds 
of the funds would arise out of sales of 
wheat and wheat products over a 3-year 
period, funds available in the first year 
will not exceed the sole equivalent of 
about $1.6 million. 


Priorities Established 


Applications for loans will be received 
either directly at the Export-Import 
Bank or at the American Embassy in 
Lima. Upon request the Bank will pro- 
vide a detailed statement of information 
required of loan applicants. Priority will 
be given applications for assistance in 
financing procurement of fixed assets in 
Peru, that is, land, buildings, machinery, 
and equipment of Peruvian origin. 


Funds will not be available to the 
Export-Import Bank for the purpose 
of loans in Peru under the commodity 
sales agreement of February 12 until 
payment is received under transactions 
authorized by the sales agreement. The 
Bank will not authorize loans out of the 
proceeds of that agreement until the 
Bank is in receipt of such funds. 

The first sales agreement with Peru 
under which funds were made available 
for Cooley loans was signed on April 
9, 1958, and on April 14 the Bank an- 
nounced it was ready to receive applica- 
tions for loans in Peruvian currency. 
Applications aggregating several times 
the maximum amount which might be- 
come available for lending by the Bank 
having been ‘received, the Bank termi- 
nated receipt of additional applications 
on June 30, 1959. 

Under the Cooley Amendment the 
Bank may lend Peruvian soles to U.S. 
firms or their branches, subsidiaries, or 
affiliates for developing business and 
expanding trade in Peru, or to either 


U.S. or Peruvian firms for expanding 
markets for and consumption of U.S. 
agricultural products. 


The Bank determines affiliation with 
a U.S. firm on a number of bases, some 
of which are the firm’s share of owner- 
ship of the applicant or degree of its 
control of the applicant, common owner- 
ship of the applicant and a U.S. business 
by a third firm, or general commercial 
and operating ties. 

In the case of a corporation, partner- 
ship, and association, a U.S. firm is a 
firm organized under the laws of the 
United States or any of its States or 
Territories. In the case of an individual, 
a U.S. firm is a person who does busi- 
ness in the United States. 

The law requires that loans be mu- 
tually agreeable to the Export-Import 
Bank and to Peru, which is represented 
by the Banco de Fomento Agropecuario. 

The law prohibits loans for manufac- 
ture of products to be exported to the 
United States in competition with prod- 
ucts produced in the United States, or 
for the manufacture or production of 
commodities “to be marketed in com- 
petition with United States agricultural 
commodities or the products thereof.” 

The loans will be made and will be 
repayable in Peruvian soles. Interest 
rates will be similar to those charged 
for comparable loans in Peru. Maturities 
will be consistent with the purposes of 
the financing. 


Joint U.S... . 
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of the level to be established for the 
European Economic Community’s com- 
mon tariff, including tariff rates for 
basic materials and certain other prod- 
ucts still under negotiation within the 
Community. The Committee considered 
that arrangements for trade in agricul- 
tural products in Europe should be such 
as to facilitate import of agricultural 
goods from other countries on a com- 
petitive basis and agreed on the im- 
portance of intensified international 
efforts to deal with the problem. 

Views were exchanged on other mat- 
ters arising from the Paris economic 
meetings, including aid to the less de- 
veloped countries and proposals for 
reconstruction of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. 

The Committee reaffirmed the value 
of their periodic joint meetings and ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the high degree 
of understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the two Governments. It agreed 
to hold the next meeting in Ottawa. 





Barbed Wire Import 
To Be Investigated 


The United States Tariff Commission 
announced on February 9, that on its 
own motion it has instituted an investi- 
gation to determine whether barbed 
wire as a result in whole or in part of 
customs treatment granted thereon 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade is imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to 
the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products. 

A public hearing in connection with 
the investigation is scheduled to begin 
on May 10, at the Tariff Commission 
Building in Washington. Persons de- 
siring to appear at the hearing should 
notify the Secretary of the Commission 
in writing at least 3 days before that 
date. 

Pursuant to Congressional action, 
barbed wire has been on the US. free 


list since 1913. Historically the chief 
beneficiaries have been domestic farm- 
ers. Under present law, should the Com- 
mission find that domestic industry is 
seriously injured by imports, the Presi- 
dent may invoke quotas or impose 
tariffs even though barbed wire is on 
the free list. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly at $6 a 
year ($3.25 additional for foreign 
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